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SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
OF THE 
EUROPEANS 

IN THE 


EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


BOOK XIX. 


\ E are advancing in a career, upon which 
Ve ſhould not have entered without know- 
ing the extent and the difficulties of it, and which 
we ſhould ſeveral times have quitted, had we not 
been ſupported by motives, which always make 
us forget the diſproportion between our powers 
and the experiment. In the event of a confla- 
gration we ſometimes attempt and accompliſh 
things which would depreſs our courage were it 
not ſtimulated by the danger, and which aſtoniſh 
You, VIII. B it 


* HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
BOOK jt when the danger is over. After a battle either 
won or loſt, a military man faid at the ſight of a 
j mduntain which he had climbed up in order to 

| reach the enemy: Who would ever have done 

4 | that, if there had not been a muſket ſhot to receive? 

J was certainly animated with the ſame ſentiment 
when I began this work, and it muſt undoubt- 
edly animate me ftill ſince I continue, 

W have firſt deſcribed the ſtate of Europe 
before the diſcovery of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
Arz this we have purſued the uncertain, 
tyrannical, and ſanguinary progreſs of the ſettle- 
ments formed in theſe diftant regions, 

IT now remains to unfold the influence which 
the intercourſe eſtabliſhed with che New World 
has had upon the opinions, government, induſtry, 
arts, manners, and happineſs of the Old. Let us 
begin by religion. 

Religion, Hap man uninterruptedly enjoyed complite 
felicity ; had the earth ſatisfied of itſelf all the 
variety of his wants, it may be preſumed that 

much time would have elapſed before the ſenti- 
ment of admiration and gratitude would have | 
turned towards the Gods, the attention of that 
being naturally ungtateful. But a barren ſoit | 
did not anſwer to his labours. The torrents ra- \ 
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vaged the fields which he had cultivated. A 
burning ſky deſtroyed his harveſts. He experi- 


enced famine, he became acquainted with diſ- t 
eaſe, and he endeavoured to find out the cauſe of fi 
4 his miſery. h 


To explain the myſtery of his nn of his el 


happineſs, and of his misfortune, he invented t 
| * 
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different ſyſtems equally abſurd. He peopled ® 9,0 K 
the univerſe with good and evil ſpirits ; and ſuch 2 
vas the origin of Polytheiſm, the moſt antient 


and the moſt univerſal of all religions. From 
Polytheiſm atoſe Manicheiſm, the veſtiges of 
which will laſt perpetually, whatever may be the 
progreſs of reaſon. Manicheiſm ſimplified, en- 
gendered deiſm, and in the midſt of this diver- 
ſity of opinions there aroſe a claſs of men media- 
tors between Heaven and earth, 

Turk the regions of the earth were covered 
with altars; in one place the hymn of joy re- 
ſounded, while in another were hear'd the com- 
plaints of pain; then recourſe was had to prayer 
and to ſacrifice, the two natural modes of obtain- 
ing favour and of deprecating anger. The har- 
veſt was offered up; the lamb, the goat, and 
the bull, were ſlain, and the holy ſod was 
even ſtained with the blood of man, 

In the mean while the good man was often 
ſeen in adverſity, while the wicked, and even the 
impious man proſpered, 2nd then the doctrine of 
immortality was- ſuggeſted. The ſouls freed 
from the body, either circulated among the dif- 
ferent beings of nature, or went into another 
world to receive the reward of their virtues or the 
puniſhment of their crimes. But it is a proble- 
matical circumſtance, whether man became bet- 
ter on this account. It is certain, however, that 
from the inſtant of his birth to that of his death, 
he was tormented with the fear of inviſible pow- 
ers, and reduced to a much more wretched ſtate 
than that which he had before enjoyed, 

3 2 Mosr 
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4 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOK Mosr legiſlators have: availed. themſelves of 

w— this propenſity of the Mind, to govern the people 
and ſtill morę to enſlave. them. Some, have aſ- 
ſerted, that they, held from Heayen the right of 
" commandigg.; 7»and, thus way, thepcracy, or ſacred 

delpotiſm ellabliſhed, the molt, e cruel. and the 

me iwmoralgaf all legiflations zt ge which 

N roud; Jnalevolent, intereſted boos 

2 n Impunity, commands ee 

in which there is nothing ult 


"> 


orunzuſt, in 50 
15 ;Fither agreeable or e to him, or that 
5 eme Being with whom he 4 Corr municates, and 

ey he cauſes. to ſpeak Accpre ing to to his. paſ- 
datt in which it is a crime to Examine his or- 


ders, and i impiety to oppoſe t them; in which con- 
tradictory revelations are ſubſtituted to reaſon and 


conſcience, which are reduced to ſilence by pro- 
digies or by enormous crimes; in which the na- 
tions, in a word, cannot have any ideas concern- 
ing the rights of man, reſpecting what is good 
and what is evil, becauſe they ſearch for the 
. foundation of their, privileges. and of their duties, 
| only i in ſacred” writings the inerprefarion of which 
is denied to them. 9 
Ix this kind of government, had a 25 ot 
origin in Paleſtine, Rill i it was. not more exempt 
chan any where elſe from the calarities which ne- 
ceſſarily ariſe from i 1 
Canisriaxrry fucceeded the Tewiſh inſtitu- 
tion. The ſubjection that Rome, miſtreſs of the 
world, was under to the moſt ſavage tyrants; the 
dreadful miſeries, which the luxury of a court and 


the maintenance of armies had occaſioned through - 
| 1 out 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. ; 

out this vaſt empire under the reigns of the Neros; * — 5 5. 
the ſucceſſiye Arruptions of the barbarians,” who wu 
diſmembered” this great body; the loſs of pro- 
vinces either by revolt or invaſion; all- cheſena- \ 
tural evils had already: prepared the mindgef: n 
for a new religion, and the changes in politics 3 
muſt neceſſarily have induced an innovation in the 
form of worſhip. In paganiſm, which had exiſt- 
ed for ſo manly ages, there remained only the 
fables to which it ; owed it's origin, the folly or the 
vices of it's gods, the avarice of it's prieſts, and 
the infamy and licentiqus condyct of the kings 
who ſupported them. FTheñ the people;difpatting 
to obtain relief frem their, tyrants upon 1 7 8 
recourſe to Heaven for protection. N > 

CaRISTIANITY. appeared, and. de them 
comſort, at the ſame tie bar it taught them to 
fofer with patience. "White, the” tyranny and 
licentiouſneſs of princes tended to rhe Jeftrinfion 
of paganiſm as well as to that of the empixe, {the 
ſubjects, who had been oppreſſed and ſpoilẽd and 
who had embraced the new doctrines, were com- 
pleting it's ruin by the en ena amples thex bare of * thoſe | 
virtues, which always 8 + che zeal bf new- 4 
made proſelyres.” Bur a religion that "roſe i in the 
midſt of public calamity; muſt necefſarily give it's 
preachers a conſiderable influence over the un- 
happy perſons who.took: refuge i in it. Thus the 
power of the clergy commenced, as it were, _ 
the goſpel. Wen 
' From the remains of pagan foperſticiona * 
philoſophic ſects, a code of rights and tenets was 


Oy which the ſimplicity of the primitive 
bh B 3 + chriſtians 
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BOOK chriſtians ſanRified with real and affecting piety; 
but which at the ſame time left the ſeeds of de- 


bates and controverſies, from whence aroſe a va- 
riety of paſſions diſguiſed under, and dignified with, 
the name of zeal, Theſe diſſentions produced 
ſchools, doors, a tribunal, . and a hierarchy, 
Chriſtianity had begun to be preached by a ſet of 
fiſhermen, deſtitute of every knowlege but that 
of the goſpel; it was entirely eſtabliſhed by 
biſhops who formed the church. After this it 
gained ground by degrees, till at length it at- 
tracted the notice of the emperors, Some of theſe 
tolerated chriſtianity either from motives of con- 
tempt or humanity z athers perſecuted it. Per- 
ſecution haſtened it's progreſs, for which toleration 
had paved the way. Connivance and proſcrip- 
tion, clemency and rigour, were all equally ad- 
vantageous to it. The ſenſe of freedom fo natural 
to the human mind, induced many perſons to 
embrace it in it's infancy, as it has made others 


reject it fince it has been eſtabliſhed, This ſpirit 


of independence, rather adapted to truth than to 
novelty, would neceſſarily have induced a mul- 
titude of perſons of all ranks to become con- 
verts to chriſtianity, if even the characters it bore 
had not been calculated to inſpire veneration and 
reſpect. 

PaganisM, unmaſked by philoſophy, and 
brought into diſcredit by the fathers of the 
church, with a ſufficient number of temples, but 
with priefts who were not rich, ſank from day to 
day, and gave way to the new form of worſhip. 
This penetrated 1 into the hearts of the women by 

2 devotion, 
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devotian, which is ſo naturally allied to tender- 2. 
neſs, and into the minds of children, who are 


fond of prodigies, and even of the moſt rigid 


morality. Thus it was introduced into courts, 


where every thing which can become: a paſſion, is 

certain of finding acceſs, A prince, who bathed 
in the blood of his family, had, as it were, fallen 
aſleep in the arms of impunity ; à prince, who 
had great crimes, and great weakneſſes to expiate, 
embraced Chriftianity, which forgave him every 


thing on account of his zeal, and to which he 


gave up be in arder to be en from his 
remorſe. 


SHOTS inſtead. wy naiciog the prieſt- 


hood to the crown, when he was converted to 


Chriſtianity, as they had been united in the per- 
ſons of the Pagan emperors, granted to the clergy 
ſuch a ſhare of wealth and authority, and afforded 


them ſo many means of future aggrandizement, 
that theſe blind conceſſions produced an eccle- ; 


ſiaſtical deſpotiſm entirely new. 
ProFound ignorance was the moſt certain 


ſupport of this aſcendency over the minds of men. 


The Pontiffs of Rome diffuſed this ignorance by 


oppoſing every kind of Pagan erudition. If 
from time to time ſome efforts were made to dif- 
pel this obſcurity, they were extinguiſhed by : 


capital puniſhments. 


WatLz the Popes were bene the minds 


of men reſpecting their authority, even by the 


abuſe they made of it, knowlege was paſſing on 
from the Eaſt to the Weſt. As ſoon as the ma- 


fer- pieces of antiquity had reviyed the taſte for 
| B 4 uſeful 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B 00 x uſeful ſtudy, reaſon recovered ſome of the rights 
Wyn Which it had loſt, The hiſtory of the church 


was inveſtigated, and the falſe pretenſions of the 
court of Rome were diſcovered. Part of Europe 
ſhook off the yoke. A monk ſet almoſt all 
Germany, and almoſt the whole North, free 
from it; a prieſt, ſome provinces of France; 
and a king, all England, for the ſake af a wo- 
man. If other ſovereigns- firmly maintained the 
Catholic religion throughout their poſſeſſions, it 
was, perhaps, becauſe it was more favourable to 
that blind and paſſive obedience which they re- 
quire from their people, and which che popiſh 
clergy have always n for cheir own in- 
tereſts. co 

In the mean while, the defire, on one i 
of preſerving the pantifical authority, and the 
wiſh of deſtroying it on the other, have produced 
two oppolice ſyſtems. The Catholic divines have 
undertaken, and eyen ſucceſsfully, to prove that 
the holy books are not of themſelves the touch- 
ſtone of orthodoxy, They have demonſtrated, - 
that ſince the firſt preaching of the goſpel to our 
times, the ſcriptures,” differently underſtood, had 
given riſe to the moſt oppoſite, the moſt extra- 
vagant, and the moſt impious opinions; and that 
with this divine word, the moſt contradictory 
tenets may have been maintained, as long as in- 


ward ſentiment hath been the 9 e of 
the revelation. 


Tux writers of the reformed religion have 
ſhew'n the abſurdity of believing, that one man 
alone was conſtantly inſpired from heaven, upon 

a throne, 
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a throne, or in a chair, in which the moſt mon- B * * 
ſtrous vices have been committed; vhere diſſo- — 


lution was ſeated by the fide of inſpiration; 


where adultery and concubinage profaned the 
idols who were inveſted with the character and 


with the name of ſünctity; where the ſpirit of 


falſchood and of artifice dictated the pretended 


oracles of truth. They have demonſtrated, that 
the church, aſſembled in council, and compoſed 


of intriguing prelates, under the emperors of the 


primitive church, of ignorant and debauched 
ones, in the times of barbariſm and of ambition, 
and of oſtentatious ones in the ages of ſchiſm ; that 
ſuch a church could not be more enlightened by 
ſupernatural inſpiration, than the. vicar of Jeſus 
himſelf; that the ſpirit of God did not more 
viſibly communicate itſelf to two hundred fathers 
of the council, than to the holy father himſelf, 
who was often the moſt profligate of men; that 
Germans and . Spaniards, without learning, 
French, without morals, and Italians, without 
any virtue, were not ſo well qualified for the ſpi- 
rit of revelation, as a ſimple flock of peaſants, 
who ſincerely ſeek after God by prayer and by 
labour, In a word, if they have not been able to 
ſupport their new iyſtem in the eyes of reaſon, 
they have at leaſt entirely edge that of = 
ancient church, 

Ix the midſt of theſe ruins, philoſophy hath 
ariſen, and ſaid: If the text of the ſcripture be 
not ſufficiently clear, preciſe, and authentic, to 
be the ſole and infallible rule of doctrine and of 
vert: If the tradition of the church, from it's 

| firſt 
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B 2. K firſt inſtitution to the times of Luther and Cal. 
via, hath been corrupted with the manners of 


prieſts, and of it's followers ; if the councils have 
doubted, varied, and decided contradictorily in 
their aſſemblies; if it be unworthy of the Divi- 


\ nity to communicate it's ſpirit and it's word to 


one ſingle man, debauched in his. youth, reduced 
to imbecility in his old age; ſubjeR, in a word, 
to the. paſſions, the errors, and the infirmities of 
man: then, ſay they, there is no firm and ſtable 
ſupport for the infallibility of the Chriſtian faith; 
conſequently, that religion is not of divine inſti- 
tution, and God hath not 1 that it ſhould 
be eternal. | 

Tuts dilemma is very a As long 
as the ſenſe of the ſcriptures ſhall remain open to 
the conteſts it hath ever experienced, and that 
traditiqn ſhall be as problematical as it hath ap- 
peared to be, from the immenſe labours of the 
clergy of different communions, Chriſtianity can 
have no ſupport but from the civil authority, and 
the power of the magiſtrate. The proper force 
of religion, which ſubdues the mind, and re- 
ſtrains the conſcience by conviction, will be 
wanting to it. 

ACCORDINGLY, theſp diſputes have gradually 
Jed the nations, which had ſhaken off the yoke 
of an authority, conſidered 'till then as infallible, 
farther than it had been foreſeen. They have 
almoſt generally rejected, from the antient mode 
of worſhip, what was contrary to their reaſon, 


and have only preſerved a Chriſtianity diſengaged 


from all myſteries, Revelation itſelf hath been 
abandoned 
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abandoned in theſe regions, though at a later 22 8 


period, by ſome men more bold, or who thought — 


themſelves more enlightened than the multitude, 
A manner of thinking, ſo proud and independent, 
hath extended itſelf, in proceſs of time, to thoſe 
ſtates which had remained ſubject to Rome. As 
in theſe countries knowlege had made leſs pro- 
greſs, and opinions had been more confined, 
licentiouſneſs in them hath been carried to it's 
utmoſt extent, Atheiſm, the ſyſtem either of a 
diſcontented and gloomy ſpirit which ſees no- 
thing but confuſion in nature, or of a wicked 
man who dreads future vengeance ; or of a ſet of 
philoſophers neither gloomy nor wicked, who 
yainly imagine they find in the properties of 
eternal matter, a ſufficient cauſe for all the 
phœnomena which. excite our admiration, 

By an impulſe founded on the nature of reli- 
gions themſelyes, Catholiciſm tends inceſſantly to 
Proteſtantiſm, Proteſtantiſm to Socinianiſm, So- 
cinianiſm to Deiſm, and Deiſm to Scepticiſm. 
Incredulity is become too general, to allow us to 
hope, with any degree of foundation, that the 
antient tenets can regain the aſcendant which 


they enjoyed during ſo many centuries. Let 
them be always freely followed, by ſuch of their 


ſectators who are attached to them from con- 
ſcience, by all thoſe who find matter of conſola- 
tion in them, and by all whom they incite to, per- 
form the duties of a citizen: but, let all ſects, the 
principles of which are not contrary to public 
order, find in general the ſame indulgence. It 
' would 
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„oe x would be conſiſtent with the dignity, as well a; 
„ 25 1 | 
oy — With the wiſdom of all governments, to have the 


ſame moral code of religion, from which ir 
ſhovld not be allowed to deviate, and to give the 
reſt up to diſcuſſions, in which" the tranquillity 
of the world was not concerned. This would be 
the ſureſt way of extinguiſhing, inſenlibly, the 
fanaticiſm af che FITS); aq tie enthuliaſm of 
the pepe. 
Ir is partly to the 1 7 New World 

that we ſhall oye that religious toleration which 

ought to be, and certainly will be, iptroddced! in 
the Old. Perſecution would only haſten the 
downfall of the religions that are now eſtabliſhed. 
Induſtry and the means of information Have now 
prevailed among the nations, nd gained an in- 
fluence tliat muſt reſtore 2 certain equilibrium in 
the moral and civil order of ſbeiety: the human 
mind is vndeceived with regard to it's former 
fuperſlitions, If we do not avail ourſelves of the 
preſent time to re-eftabliſh the empire of reaſon, 
ic mult neceſſarily be given „ to new 1 
ſtitions. 


Evxxr thing has concurred, for theſe two laſt 
centuries, to extinguiſh that furious zeal which 


ravaged the globe. The depredations of the Spa- 


niards throughout America, have ſhew'n the world 


to what exceſs fanaticiſm may be carried. In 


eſtabliſhing their religion by fire and ſword 
through exhauſted and depopulated countries, 
they have rendered it odious in Europe; and their 


Fructties have contributed to ſeparate a greater 
number 


m THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. . 


number of Catholics from the church of Rome, 
than they have gained converts to Chriſtianity 


among the Indians. The concourſe of perſons of 


all ſects in North-America has neceffarily diffuſed 
the ſpirit of toleration into diſtant countries, and 
put a ſtop to religious wars in our climates. The 
ſending of miſſionaftes has delivered us from thoſe 
turbulent men whoy might have;., named our 
country, and who;are-gone to carry thefupbrands 
and ſwords,of the goſpel beyond the ſeas. Navi- 
gation and long voyages have inſenſibly detached 
a great number of the people ſrom che abſurd 
ideas which ſuperſtition inſpires. The variety of 
religious worlhi ps, and che difference of nations, 
has accuſtomed. the moſt vulgar minds to a ſort of 


indifference for the, object that had-the greateſt 
influence over their imaginations... Trade carried 


on between perſons of the moſt apppſite ſects, has 


leſſened that religious hatred which was the cauſe 
of their diviſions. It has been found that mora- 
lity and integrity were not inconſiſtent with any 
opinions whatever, and that irregularity of man- 
ners and avarice were equally prevalent every 
where; and hence it has been concluded that the 
manners of men have been regulated by the diffe- 
rence of climate and of goveroment, and by ſocial 
and national intereſt. D ee 

Sex an intercourſe, has been eſtabliſhed be- 
tween the two hemiſpheres of this world, our 
thoughts have been lefs'engaged about that other 
world, which was the hope of the few, and the 
torment of the many. The diverſity and multi- 
plicity of Gs * hath preſented to the 
mind 
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mind and to the ſenfes, have divided the attach - 
ments of men, and weakened. the force of every 
ſentiment. The characters of men have been 
ſoftened, and the ſpirit of fanaticifm, as well as 
that of chivalry, muſt necefſarily have been extin- 
gviſhed, together with all thoſe ſtriking extra- 
vagancies which have prevailed among people 
who were indolent and averſe from labour. The 
fame cauſes that have produced this revolution in 
the manners, have yet had a more ſudden influ- 
ence on the nature of government. 

Socmrv naturally refults from population, and 
government is a part of the ſocial ſtate. From 
confidering the few wants men have, in propor- 
tion to the reſources nature affords them, the 
little affiſtance and happineſs they find in a civil- 
ized ſtate, in compariſon of the pains and evils 
they are expoſed to in it; their deſire of inde- 
pendence and liberty, common to them with all 
other living beings ; together with various other 
reaſons deduced from the conſtitutions of human 
nature ; from conſidering all theſe circumſtances, 
it has been doubted whether the ſocial ſtare was 
ſo natural to mankind as it has generally been 
thought. 

InsULATED men have generally been compared 
ro ſeparate ſprings. If in the ſtate of nature, 
without legiſlation, without government, without 
chiefs, without magiſtrates, without tribunals, 
and without laws, one of theſe ſprings ſhould 
claſh with another, either the latter broke 
the former, or was broken by it, or they were 
doch of them broken. But when, by collecting 
and 
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and arranging theſe ſprings, one of thoſe enorm- 8 . 7 K 
ous machines, called ſocieties, had been formed. 


in which, being ſtretched one againſt the other, 
they act and re- act with all the violence of their 


particular energy, a real ſtate of war was artifi- 


cially created, and that of war diverſified by an 
innumerable multitude of intereſts and opi- 
nions. The confuſion was ſtill infinitely greater, 
when two, three, four or five of theſe terrible 
machines came to ſhock each other at the ſame 
time. It was then, that in the fpace of a few 
hours, more ſprings were broken, and de- 
ſtroyed, than would have been in the courſe of 
twenty centuries, either before or without this 
ſublime inſtitution. Thus it is that the firſt 
founders of nations are ſatirized, under the ſup- 
pofition of an ideal and chimerical ſavage ſtate. 
Men were never inſulated in the manner here de- 
ſcribed, They bore within themſelves a germen 
of ſociability, which was inceſſantly tending to 
unfold itſelf. Had they been inclined to ſeparate, 
they could not have done it; and ſuppoſing they 
could, they ought not; the defects of their aſſo- 


ciation being compenſated by greater advan- 


tages. 
Tux weakneſs and long continuance of the in- 
fant ſtate of man ; the nakedneſs of his body, 
which has no natural covering like that of other 
animals; the tendency of his mind to perfection, 
the neceſſary conſequence of the length of his 
life; the fondneſs of a mother for her child, 
which is increaſed by cares and fatigues, who, af- 
ter ſhe has carried it in the womb for nine 
p months, 
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months, ſuckles and bears it in her arms for 
whole years; the reciprocal attachment ariſing 
from this habitual connection between two beings 


who relieve and careſs each other; the numerous 


ſigns of intercourſe in an organization, which, be- 
ſide the accents of the voice common to fo 
many animals, adds alſo the language of the 
fingers, and of geſtures peculiar to the human 
race; natural events, which in a hundred differ- 
ent ways may bring together, or re- unite wan- 
dering and free individuals; accidents and un- 
foreſeen wants, which oblige them to meet for 


the purpoſes. of hunting, fiſhing, or even of de- 
fence; in a word, the example of ſo many crea- 
tures that live collected together in great num- 
bers, ſuch as amphibious animals and ſea mon- 


ſters, flights of cranes and other birds, even in- 
ſes that are found in columns and ſwarms : all 
theſe facts and reaſons ſeem to prove,.that men 
are by nature formed for ſociety, and that they 
are the ſooner diſpoſed to enter into it, becauſe 
they cannot multiply greatly under the torrid 
zone, unleſs they be collected into wandering or 
ſedentary tribes ; nor -can they diffuſe themſelves 
much under the other zones, without aſſociating 
with their fellow-creatures, for the prey and the 


| ſpoils which the neceſſities of food and clothing 


require. 


From the neceſlity of aſſociation, axe that of 
eſtabliſhing laws relative to the ſocial ſtate : that 
is to ſay, of forming, by a combination of all 
common and particular inſtincts, one general 
plan, that ſhall maintain the collective body, and 

the 
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the majority of individuals. For if nature ditect * 0,0 * 
man to his fellow - creature, it is undoubtedly by — 


a conſequence of that univerſal attraction, which 
tends to the preſervation and reproduction of the 
ſpecies. © All the propenſities which man brings 
with him into ſociety and all the ãmpreſſions he 


receives in it, ought to be ſubordinate to this 


firſt impulſe. ''To! hve and to propagate being 
the deſtination" of every living ſpecies, it ſhoutd 
ſeem that ſociety," if it be one of the firſt prin- 
ciples of man, ſhould concur in affiſting: this 
double end of nature; and that inſtinct, which 
leads him to the ſocial ſtate, ſhould neceſſarily 
direct all moral and political laws, ſo as chat they 
ſnould be more durable, and contribute more to 
the happineſs of the majority of mankind. If, 
however, we conſider merely the effect, we ſhould 
think that the principal or ſupreme law of all ſo- 
ciety has been, to ſupport the ruling power. Whence 
can ariſe this ſingular contraſt between the end 
and the means; between the laws of nature and 
thoſe of politics? | * 
Tarts is a queſtion to which it is dimeult to 
give a proper anſwer, without forming to one's 
ſelf juſt notions of nature, and of the ſucceſſion of 


the ſeveral governments; and hiſtory ſcarce af- 
fords us any aſſiſtance reſpecting this great object. 


All the foundations of the ſociety at preſent are 
loſt in the ruins of ſome cataſtrophe, fome natural 
revolution. In all parts we fee men driven away 
by ſubterraneous fires or by war, by innunda- 
tions or by devouring infefts, by want or fa- 
mine; and joining again in ſome uninhabited 
Vor. VIII. 3 corner 
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B 90.2 ® corner of the world, or diſperſing and ſpreading 
— themſelves over places already peopled. Police 


always ariſes from plunder, and order from 


anarchy; but in order to obtain ſome conclu- 


ſion which ſhall be ſatisfactory to reaſon, theſe 
momentary ſhocks muſt not be attended to, and 


nations muſt be conſidered in a ſtationary and 


tranquil-ſtate, in which the ſingularities of go- 
verament may appear without controul, 

Ir hath been ſaid that there are two worlds, 
the natural and the moral. The more extenſive 
the mind ſhall become, and the more experience 
it ſhall acquire, the more ſhall we be convinced 
that there is but one,-viz. the natural world, 
which leads every thing,-when it is not oppoſed 
by fortuitous cauſes, without which we ſhould 
conſtantly have obſerved the ſame concatenation 
in thoſe moral events, which ſtrike us with moſt 
aſtoniſhment, ſuch as the origin of religious 
ideas, the-progreſs of the human mind, the diſ- 
covery of truths, the ſource and the ſucceſſion of 
errors, the beginning and the end of .prejudices, 
the formation of ſocieties, and the periodical or- 
der of the ſcveral governments. 

ALL civilized people have been ſavages z and 
all ſavages, left to their natural impulſe, were 
deſtined to become civilized, A family was the 
firſt ſociety, and the firſt goverament was the pa- 
triarchal, founded upon attachment, obedience, 
and reſpect. The family is extended and divided; 
oppoſite intereſts excite wars between brothers, 
who diſavow each other. One people takes up 
arms againſt another, The vanquiſhed become 

the 
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the ſlaves of the conquerors, who ſhare among 
themſelves. their plains, their children, and their 
wives. The country is governed by a chief, by 
his lieutenants,” and by his ſoldiers, who repre- 
ſent the free part of the nation, while all the reſt 
is ſubjected to the atrociouſneſs and to the hu- 
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miliations of ſervitude: In this ſtate of anarchy, 


blinded with jealouſy and ferociouſneſs;” peace is 
ſoon diſturbed, Theſe reſtleſs men march againſt 
and exterminate each other. In proceſs of. time, 
there remains only a monarch, or a deſpot under 
the monarch, There is a ſhadow of juſtice ; le- 
giſlation makes ſome progreſs ; ideas of property 
are unfolded z and the name of ſlave is changed 
into that of ſubject. Under the ſupreme will of a 


deſpot, nothing prevails but terror, meanneſs, 


flattery, ſtupidity, and ſuperſtition. This into- 
lerable ſituation ceaſes, either by the aſſaſſination 
of the tyranty or by the diſſolution of the empire ; 
and democracy is raiſed upon it's ruins. It is 
then, for. the firſt time, that the ſacred name of 
one's country is hear'd. It is then that man, bent 
down to earth, raiſes his head, and appears in 
his dignity; Then the annals of the nation are 
filled with heroic deeds. Then there are fathers, 
mothers, children, friends, fellow-citizens, pub- 
lic and domeſtic virtues. Then the empire of the 
laws is eſtabliſhed, ſoars to it's extremeſt height, 
the ſciences ariſe, and uſeful labours are no longer 
degraded, 

 UnrorTUuNATELY, this ſtate of happineſs is 
only temporary. In all parts, revolutions in go- 


vernment ſucceed each other with a rapidity 
| C 2 ſcarce 
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ſcarce to be followed. There are few countries 


obo have not experienced them all; and there is 
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not any one which, in proceſs of time, will not 
fulfil this periodical motion. They will all, more 
or leſs frequently, follow a regular circle of 
misfortunes and proſperities, of liberty and ſlave- 
ry, of morals and corruption, of knowlege and 
ignorance, of ſplendour and weakneſs ; they will 
all go through the ſeveral points of this fatal ho- 
rizon. The law of nature, which requires that 
all ſocieties ſhauld gravitate towards deſpotiſm 
and diſſolution, that empires ſhould. ariſe, and be 
annihilated, will not be ſuſpended for any one of 
them. While, like the needle which indicates the 
conſtant direction of the winds, they are either 
advancing or going back, let us fee by what 
means Europe is arriyed to that ſtate of civiliza- 
tion in which it now exiſts, 

Wavmo any further account of the Jewiſh 
government, unleſs juſt to obſerve, that this ſin- 
gular nation hath maintained it's character, un- 
der all the viciſſitudes of it's deſtiny; that the 
Jews, conquered, ſubdued, diſperſed, hated, and 
deſpiſed, have ſtill remained attached to their 
nation; that they have carried their annals, 
and their country with them, into all climates; 
that whatever region they inhabit, they live in 
expectation of a deliverer, and die with their 
looks fixed upon their ancient temple ; let us 
paſs on to the ſtates of Greece. 

Tus were founded by robbers, who deſtroy- 
ed a few monſters, and a great number of men, 
in | order to become kings. It was there, that 

during 
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during a-ſhort ſpace of time, at leaſt if we date 2 * 
from heroic ages, and in a narrow circuit, we A... 


have a review of all the ſpecies of governments, 
of atiſtocracy, of democracy, of monarchy, of 
deſpotiſm, and of anarchy, which was only ſuſ- 
pended, withopt being extinguiſhed, by the ap- 
proach of the common enemy. There it was, 
that the imminent danger of ſlavery gave birth 
and ſtability to patriotiſm, which leads in it's 
train the origin of all great talents ; ſublime in- 
ſtance of all vices, and of all virtues ; an infinite 
number of ſchools of wiſdom, in the midſt of de- 
bauchery; and ſome models in the fine arts, 
which in all ages art will always imitate, but will 
never equal, The Greeks were a frivolous, plea- 
fant, lying, and ungratefut people; they were the 
only original people that have exiſted, or perhaps 
will ever exiſt upon the face of the earth, 

Roux, it is faid, was founded by people who 
eſcaped from the flames of Troy, or was only a 
retreat for ſome banditti from Greece and Italy: 


but from this ſcum of the human race aroſe a na- 


tion of heroes, the ſcourge of all nations, the de- 
yourers of themſelves; a people more aſtoniſhing 


than admirable, great by their qualities, and 
worthy of execration by the uſe they made of 


them, in the times of 'the republic; the baſeſt 
people under their emperors; 
a people, of hom one of the moſt virtuous men 
of his age vſed-ro ſay: If the kings be ferocious 
animals, who devour nations, what kind of beaſt 
muſt the Roman people be, who devour kings ? 

8 C 3 War, 
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Wax, which, from all the great nations of Eu. 
rope together, had formed only the Roman em- 
pire, made theſe very Romans who were ſo nu- 


' merous, become barbarians again. As the diſpo- 


ſitions and manners of the conqueting people are 


generally impreſſed upon the conquered, thoſe 


who had been enlightened with the knowlege of 
Rome at the period. when it was diſtinguiſhed by 
it's learning, now ſank again into the darkneſs of 
ſtupid and ferocious Scythians. During ages of 
ignorance, when ſuperior ſtrength always gave 
the law, and chance or hunger had compelled the 
people of the north to invade the ſouthern coun» 
tries, the continual ebb and flow. of emigrations 
prevented laws from being: ſettled in any place. 
As ſoon as a multitude of ſmall nations had de- 


ſtroyed a large one, many chiefs or tyrants di · 


vided each vaſt monarchy into ſeveral fiefs. The 
people, who gained no advantage by the govern- 


ment of one, or of ſeyeral men, were always op- 


preſſed and trampled upon from theſe diſmember- 
ings of the feudal anarchy. Petty wars were con- 
tinually kept up between neighbouring towns, in- 
ſtead of thoſe great Warp that now prevail between 
nations. 

Is the mean ie A N "rien led the 
nations to eſtabliſh- themſelves into ſame regular 
and conſiſtent form of goyernment. Kings were 
deſirous of railing themſelves upon the ruins of 
thoſe individuals, or of thoſe powerful bodies of 
men, by whom the commotions were kept up; 


and 1 to effect this, N regourſe c the aſbſt- 
ance 
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ed, and more rational laws were given them. 
SLAVERY had oppreſſed their natural vigour, 


property reſtored it; and commerce, which pre- 


vailed after the diſcovery of the New World, in- 
creaſed all their arg by exeſting en 
emulation. 


Tuxsx changes were attended with a revolution 


ol another kind. The monarchs had not been 


capable of aggrandizing their power without dimi- 
niſhing that of the clergy, without favouring reli- 
gious opinions, or endeavouring to bring them 
into diſcredit. Innovators, who ventured to at- 
tack the church, were ſupported by the throne, 
From that time, the human underſtanding was 
ſtrengthened by exerting itſelf againſt the phan- 
toms of imagination, and recovering the path of 
nature and of reaſon, diſcovered the true princi- 
ples of government. Luther and Columbus ap- 
peared; the whole univerſe trembled, and all 
Europe was in commotion ; but this ſtorm left 
it's horizon clear for ages to come. The former 
awakened the underſtandings of men, the latter 
excited their activity. Since they have laid open 
all the avenues of induſtry and freedom, moſt of 


the European nations have attended with ſome 


ſucceſs to the correction or improvement of le- 
gillation, upon which the felicity of mankind en- 
tirely depends. But this ſpirit of information 

hath not yet reached the Turks. | 
Taz Turks were not know'n in Aſia till hs 
beginning of the thirteenth century, at which 
time the Tartars, of whom they were a tribe, 
N " wo 4 | made 


ance of the people. They were civilized, poliſh- 98 * 
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90 O * made frequent excurſions upon the territories of 
ue eaſtem empire, as the Goths had formerly 


done in the weſtern provinces. It was in 1300, 
that Ottoman was declared ſultan by his nation, 
who living till then upon plunder, or ſelling 
their ſervice to ſome Aſiatic, prince, had not 


yet thought of forming an independent, empire, 


Ottoman became the chief among theſe barba- 
rians, as a ſavage diſtinguiſhed by his bravery, 
becomes a chief among his equals; for the Turks 
at that time were only a hard fixed in the neigh- 
bourhood of a people who were half civilized, 
'Unvzx this prince, and his ſucceſſors, the 
Ottoman power was daily making freſh Progreſs; 
nothing reſiſted it. Princes brought up in the 
midſt of camps and born captains, armies ac- 


cuſtomed to victory by continual wars, and better 


diſciplined than thoſe of the Chriſtians, repaired 

the defects of a bad government, 
ConsTANTINOPLE, taken by Mohammed in 1453. 
became the capital of their empire, and the prin- 
ces of Europe, plunged in ignorance and barbar- 
iſm, could only have oppoſed an ineffectual dyke 
to this overflowing torrent: if the firſt ſucceſſors 
of Mohammed, at the head of a nation which till 
preſerved the manners, the genius, and the diſ- 
cipline of it's founders, had not been obliged ta 
interrupt their expeditions in Poland, in Hun- 
gary, or upon the domains of the republic of Ve- 
nice, in order to go ſometimes into Alia, ſome- 
times into Africa, either againſt rebellious ſub- 
jects or turbulent neighbours. Their fortune 
begen to fall off as ſoon as their forces were di- 
vided. 
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vided. Succeſſes leſs rapid and leſs, brilliant oc- * 21. * 
caſioned their armies to loſe that confidence 32 
which was the ſoul of their exploits. . The reft 
of the empire, cruſhed under the moſt rigorous 
deſpotiſm, had not attained to any degree of 
ſplendor. It had acquired no real ſtrength from 
conquelts, becauſe it had not know'n how to 
take advantage of them by prudent regulations. 
Deſtroying in order to preſerve, the conquerors 
had acquired nothing. They reigned only over 
provinces laid waſte, and over the wrecks of the 
powers whom they had ruined. 

Wulrx a deceitful proſperity was preparing the 
fall of the Ottoman empire, a contrary revolu- 
tion was taking place in Chriſtendom. The 
minds of men were beginning to be enlightened. 
Principles leſs extravagant were introducing 
themſelves into Poland, Feudal government, 
the fertile ſource of ſo many calamities, and which 
had laſted for ſo long a time, gave way in ſeveral] 
ſtates to a more regular form of government. In 
other ſtates it was gradually altered, either by 
laws or by new cuſtoms, with which ſome for- 
tunate circumſtances obliged it to comply. At 
zength a power was formed in the neighbourhood 
of the Turks capable of reſiſting them, I mean 
the acceſſion of Ferdinand to the throne of 
Hungary. This prince, maſter of the poſſeſſions 
of the Houſe of Auſtria in Germany, was belides 
certain, from his Imperial crown, of powerful 
ſuccours againſt the common enemy. 

A wiLiTaRY government tends to deſpotiſm, 
and a in every deſpatic government, the 


military 
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1 98 * military man diſpoſes ſooner or later of the ſo- 


veereign authority. The prince, freed from all 


kind of law which might reſtrain his power, doth 
not fail of abuſing it, and ſoon commands over 
none but ſlaves, who take no kind of concern 
about his fate. He who oppreſſes finds no de- 
fender, becauſe he deſerves none. His grandeur 
is without foundation. His own fears are awak- 
ened from the ſame motives by which he hath 
excited terror in others. The uſe he makes of 
the militia againſt his ſubjects, teaches this very 
militia what they can do againſt himſelf. They 
try their ſtrength, they mutiny, and they revolt. 
The want of power in the prince makes them in- 
ſolent. They acquire a ſpirit of ſedition, and it 
is then that they decide of the fate of their maſter 
and of his miniſters. 

SOLIMAN, informed by the i interna! commotions 
which had agitated the empire under the reigns 
of Bajazet II. and Selim II. of the dangers which 
threatened himſelf and his ſucceſſors, thought that 
he could adopt no better expedient than to enact 
a law which deprived the princes of his houſe, 
both of the command of the armies and of the 
government of the provinces. 'It was by burying 
in the obſcure idleneſs of a ſeraglio'thoſe to whom 
their birth gave any pretenſions to the empire, 
that he flattered himſelf he ſnould remove from 
the Janiſſaries every pretence of ſedition; but 
he was deceived. This bad policy ſerved only 
to increaſe the miſchief of an evil that was per- 
haps ſtill greater. His ſucceſſors corrupted by 
an effeminate education, 'Hore without authority 

the 
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quented none but women, and converſed with 


none but eunuchs, were inveſted with an 


unlimited authority, the moſt unparalleled abuſe 
of which completed the hatred and miſery 
ol their ſubjects, and plunged them in an abſo- 
lute dependence on the Janiſſaries, become more 
avaricious and more untractable than ever. If 
ſometimes, by chance, a ſovereign was raiſed to 
the throne, who was worthy of occupying it, he 
was driven from it by miniſters, enemies of a 
maſter who was able to reſtrain and examine their 
power, and penetrate into their conduct. 

| Twoven the Grand Seignior poſſeſſes vaſt do- 
mains, though the ſituation of his empire ought 


to intereſt him in the diſputes of the Chriſtian 


princes, he hath fcarce any influence in the ge- 
neral ſyſtem of Europe. This is the effect of the 
ignorance prevailing among the. miniſtry of the 
Porte, of their prejudices, of the 'unvariableneſs 
of their principles, of the other vices which flow 
from deſpotiſm, and which will perpetuate their 


bad policy; for tyrants dread nothing ſo much as 


novelty, They imagine' that all is right, and in 
fat, nothing advances more rapidly towards per- 
ſection than deſpotiſm. The beſt princes leave 
always a great deal of good to be done by their 
ſucceſſors, while the firſt deſpot ſcarce ever leaves 
any evil for a ſecond to do. Beſides, how ſhould 
a Grand Seignior, ſunk in the voluptuouſneſt of a 
ſeraglio, ſuſpect that the adminiſtration of his 
dominions is deteſtable ? How is it poſſible he 

| | ſhould 


the ſword which had founded and had extended FAS K 
the empire. Ignorant princes, who had fre- 
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* 82 o * ſhould not admire the wonderful exactneſa of the 
Es ſprings, the prodigious harmony of the princi- 
ples, and of the means whictr all concur to pro- 
duce that ſingle and ſuper- excellent end, his moſt 
unlimited power, and the moſt profound fervitude 
of his ſubjects. None of them are warned by the 
fate of ſo many of their predeceffors, who have 

— either ſtabbed or ſtrangle t. 
Tux ſultans have never changed their princi- 
des. T The ſcimitar, at Conſtantinople, is ſtill 
the interpreter of the Coray. Though the Grand 
Signior may not be ſeen coming in and going 
out of the Seraglio, like the tyrant of Morocco, 
with a bloody head in his hand, yet a numerous 
cohort of fatellites is engaged to execute theſe 
horrid murders. The people ſometimes maſſacted 
by their ruler, at other times aſſaſſinate the exe- 
cutioner in their turn; but ſatisfied with this 
temporary vengeance, they think not of provid · 
ing for their future fafety, or for the happineſs 
of their poſterity. ' Eaſtern nations will got be at 
the trouble of guarding the public ſafety by laws, 
which it is a laborious taſk to form, to ſertle, 
and to preferve, If their tyrants carry their op- 
preſſions or cruelties too far, the head of the vizir 
is demanded, that of the deſpot is ſtricken off, and 
thus public tranquillity is reſtored. This remon- 
ſtrance, which ſhould be the privilege of the 
whole nation, is only that of the Janiſſaries. 
Even the moſt powerful men in the kingdom have 
nd the leaſt idea of che right of nations. As per- 
ſonal ſafety in Turkey belongs only to people of 
SO and abject condition, the chief families 
pride 
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pride theraſelves in the very danger they are gx» » Xix 4 


poſed to from. the goyernment, A Baſhaw will —y— 


tell you; that a man of his rank, is not deſtined, 
like an obſcure porſon, to finiſh his days quietiy 
io. his bed. Qa& way frequently, ſee widaws, 
whoſe huſbands have been juſt ſtrangled, exulting 
that they have beca deftroyed. in a manner ſuitable 
to their rank. 111) abo, e ibi Suit 984 

Ir is to this: pisch of exttayagance that men 
are led, When tyrannNis cenſegrgted by religious 
ideas, which ſooner or laten it. muſt be. When 
men ceaſe, te take pride in their chains ini the 
eyes of the deny, they look upan them with con: 
tempt, and ſoon proceed to hreak them. If the 
apotheoſis of che tyrants of Rome had not been a 


farce, Liberius would not have been ſtifled, | 
nor would: the murders committed by Nero 


have been avenged. Oppreſſion, authoriſed by 
Heayen inſpises ſuch a contempt for life, that ic 
induees tho Nave to take pride even in his abject 
ſtate. He is Main of being, become in the eyes 
of his maſter, a being af- ſufficient importance, 
that he ſhould,not diſdain, to, put him to death. 


What difference is there between man and man? 
A Roman will kill himſelf; for fear of owing his 
life to his equal; and the Muſſulman will glory 


in the ſentence of death pronounced againſt him 


by his maſter. Imagination, which can meaſure 


the diſtance of the earth from the firmamene, 
cannot comprehend this. But what is ſtill more 


furprifng ie Gag che ehh aßen ot » deſ@aty Þ 


profoundly revered, far from exciting horror, 


doth not make the leaſt impreſſion. The 8 
"wh h who 
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7 00 * who would have joyfully offered him his own 
— head a few minutes before, beholds without 
emotion his maſtet's ſtricken off by the ſcimitar, 
His indifference ſeems to ſay; that whether the 
tyrant be dead or alive, he cannot fail of the ho- 
nour of being ſtrangled under his ſueceſſor. 
Tur Ruſſians and the Danes do Hot entertain 
the ſame prejudices, though ſubject to a power 
equally arbitrary; becauſe theſe two nations have 
the advantage of a more tolerable adminiſtration, 
and of ſome written laws. They can” venture to 
think, or even to ſay, that their government is 
limited; but have never been able to perſuade 
any enlightened man of the truth of their aſſer- 
tion. While the ſovereign makes and annuls the 
laws, extends or reſtrains them, and permits or 
ſuſpends the execution of them at pleaſure; while 
his paſſions are the only rule of his conduct; while 
he is the only, the central being to vhOm every 
thing tends; while nothing is either juſt or un- 
juſt, but what he makes ſo; while his caprice is 
the law, and his favour the ſtandard of public 
eſteem; if this be not deſpotiſm, wherotier kind 
of government can it poſſibly be? 
I x ſuch a ſtate of degradation, "Ro are men? 
Enſlaved as they are, they can ſcarce venture to 
look up to Heaven. They are inſenſible of their 
chains, as well as of the ſhame that attends them. 
The powers of their minds, extinguiſhed in the 
bonds of ſlavery, have not ſufficient energy to 
diſcover the rights inſeparable from their exiſt- 
Wit ence. It may be a matter of doubt whether theſe 
Bi! flares be not as culpable as their tyrants; and 
F' N whether 
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whether the ſpirit of liberty may not have greater 22 0 K 
reaſon to complain of the arrogance of thoſe who — 


invade her rights, than of the weakneſs. of thole 
who know not how to defend them, f 

Ir hath however been frequently aſſerted, that 
the moſt happy form of government would be that 
of a juſt and enlightened deſpotic prince. The 
abſurdity of this is evident; for it might eaſily 
happen that the will of this abſolute monarch 
might be in direct oppoſition to the will of his 
ſubjects. In that caſe, notwithſtanding all his 
jultiee and all his abilities, he would deſerve cen- 
ſure to deprive them of their rights, even though 
it were for their own benefit. No man whatſo- 
ever is entitled to treat his fellou- creatures like 
ſo many beaſts. Beaſts may be forced to ex- 
change a bad paſture for a better; but to uſe 
ſuch compulſion with men, would be an act of 
tyranny. If they ſhould ſay, that they are very 
well where they are, or even if they ſhould agree 
in allowing that their ſituation. 1 is a bad one, but 
that they chuſe to ſtay in itz we may endeavour 
to enlighten them, to undeceive. them, and to 


bring them to juſter notions by the means of per- 


ſuaſion, but never by thoſe of compulſion. The 
beſt of princes, who ſhould even have done good 


againſt the general conſent, of his people, would 


be culpable, if it were only becauſe he had gone 
beyond his right, He would be culpable not 
only for the time, but even with regard to poſte- 
rity : for though he might be juſt and enlighten- 
ed, yet his ſucceſſor, without inheriting either his 
abilities or his virtues, will certainly inherit his 

| f authority, 
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BY 2K authority, of which the nation will become the 
* victim. A firſt deſpot, juſt, ſteady, and enlightened, 


is a great calamĩty; a ſecond deſpot, juſt, ſteady, 


and enlightened, would be a ftill greater one; 
but a third; who ſhould ſucceed with all theſe 
great qualities, would be the moſt terrible” ſcourge | 


with which a nation could be afflicted.” It is poſ- 


ſible to emerge from a ſtate of ſlavery into which 


we may have been plunged by violence, but 
never from that into which we have been led by 
time and juſtice, If the lethargy of the people 
be the forerunner of the loſs of their liberty, what 
lethargy can be more mild, more profound, 
and more perfidious, than that which hath laſted 


during three reigns, and which hath been kept 


up by acts of kindneſs? 

Lr not therefore theſe pretended maſters of 
the people be allowed even to do good againſt 
the general conſent. Let it be conſidered, that 
| the condition of thoſe rulers is exactly the ſame 
as that of the cacique, who being aſked, Whether 
he had any ſlaves? anſwered: Slaves! I know but 
one ſlave in all my diſtrict, and that is myſelf. 

IT is of ſo much importance to prevent the 


eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power, and the calami- 


ties which are the infallible conſequences of it, 
that it is impoſſible for the deſpot himſelf to re- 
medy theſe great evils. Should he have been 
upon the throne for half a century; ſhould his 
adminiſtration have been entirely tranquil, ſhould 
he have had the moſt extenſive knowlege, and 
ſhould his zeal for the happineſs of the people not 


have been one moment flackened, ftill nothing 
would 
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would be done. The enfranchiſement, or, what Þ =B * 
is the ſame thing under another name, the civili. wy 
zation of an empire, is a long and difficult work, 

Before a nation hath been confirmed, by habit, 
in a durable attachment for this new order of 
things, a prince, either from inability, indolence, 
prejudice, or jealouſy; from a predilection for 
antient cuſtoms, or from a ſpirit of tyranny, may 
annihilate all-the good accompliſhed in the courſe. 
of two or three reigns; or may ſuffer it to be in- 
effectual. All monuments therefore atteſt, that 
the civilization of ſtates hath been more the effect 
of circumſtances, than of the wiſdom of ſove- 
reigns. - All nations have changed from bar- 
bariſm to a ſtate of civilization; and from a 
civilized ſtate to 'barbariſm, -till ſome unforeſeen 
cauſes have broyght them to that level which 
they never perfectly maintain. 
Wr may perhaps be allowed to doubt, whether 
all theſe cauſes concur with the efforts which are 
at preſent making towards the civilization of 11% 
Ruſſia. 411 2 1 
Is the climate of this region wry: favourable 1 
to civilization, and to population, which is ſome- 
times the cauſe and ſometimes the effect of them? 
Doch not the coldneſs of the climate require the 
preſervation of the large foreſts, and conſequent- 
ly, muſt not immenſe ſpaces remain uninhabited ? 
As an exceſſive length of winter ſuſpends the la- 
bours for the ſpace of ſeven or eight months of 
the year, doth not the nation, during this 
time of lethargy, devote itſelf to gaming, to 
vine, to debauchery, and to an immoderate uſe 
Vor. VIII, D of 
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B, 20 x of ſpirituous liquors ? Can good manners be in- 
— troduced notwithſtanding the climate? and is it 


poſſible to civilize a barbarous people without 
manners; 

Dorn not the end extent of the empire, 
which embraces all kinds of climates, from the 
coldeſt to the hotteſt, oppoſe a powerful obſtacle to 
the legiſlator? Could one and the ſame code ſuit ſo 


many different regions? and is not the neceſſity 
of having ſeveral codes, the ſame thing as the 


impoſſibility of having only one? Can any means 
be conceived of ſubjecting to one ſame rule, 
people who do not underſtand each other; who 
ſpeak ſeventeen or eighteen different languages, 
and who preſerve, from times immemorial, cuſ- 
toms and ſuperſtitions, to which they are more 
attached than to their exiſtence ? 

As authority weakens, in proportion as the 
ſubjects are diſtant from the center of dominion, 
is it poſſible to be obeyed at a thouſand miles 
diſtance from the ſpot from whence the commands 
are iſſued ? Should any body tell me that the 
matter is poſſible by the influence of govern- 
ment, I ſhall only reply by the ſpeech of one of 
theſe indiſcreet delegates, who revealed what 
paſſed in the mind of all the others: God is very 


high; the emperor is at a grea diftance; and I an 


maſter here. 

As the empire is divided into two claſſes of 
men, that of the maſters, and that of the ſlaves, 
how can ſuch oppoſite' intereſts be conciliated? 
Tyrants will never freely conſent to the extinc- 


tion of ſervitude; and in order to bring them 
to 


8D 
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to this; it would be neceſſary to ruin, or to ex- B 
terminate them, But ſuppoſing this obſtacle w—yp— 


removed, how is it poſſible to raiſe from the 
degraded - ſtate of ſlavery, to the ſentiment and to 
the dignity. of liberty, people who are ſa entirely 
ſtrangers. to it, as to be either helpleſs or fero- 
cious, whenever they are releaſed from their fet- 
ters? Theſe difficulties will certainly ſuggeſt the 
idea of creating a third order in the ſtate ; but 
by what means is this to be accompliſhed; and 
ſuppoſing the means diſcovered, how many ages 
would it require to obtain any ſenſible effect from 
them ? 


claſs of men, which might, perhaps, be accele- 
rated by coloniſts invited from the free countries 
of Europe, it would be neceſſary that an entire 
ſecurity ſhould be eſtabliſhed, both with reſpect 
to perſons and to property; and could ſuch a 
ſecurity be eſtabliſhed in a country where the 
tribunals are occupied by the lords alone ; where 
theſe ſpecies of magiſtrates reciprocally favour 
each other; where there can be no proſecution 


againſt them, or againſt their creatures, from 


which either the natives or the foreigners can 
expect that the injuries they have received ſhould 
be redreſſed, and where venality pronounces the 


ſentence in every kind of conteſt? We ſhall aſk, 


whether there can be any civilization without 
Juſtice, and whether it be poſlible to eſtabliſh juſ- 

tice in ſuch an empire? 
Tur towns are diſtributed over an coat 
territory, There are no roads, and thofe which 
| D 2 might 


IN expectation of % formation of this third | 
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» 0.9© might be conſtructed, would be ſoon ſpoiled by 
the climate. Accordingly, deſolation is univer- 


ſal, when 4 damp winter puts a ſtop to every 
communication. Let us travel over all the 
countries of the earth, and wherever we ſhall 
find no facility of trading from a eity to a town, 
and from a village to a hamlet, we may pro- 
nounce the people to be barbarians z and we ſhall 
only be deceived reſpecting the degree of barba- 
riſm. In this ſtate of things, the greateſt happineſs 


. that could happen to a country of an enormous ex- 


tent, would be to be diſmembered by fome great 
revolution, and to be divided into ſeveral petty 
ſovereignries, contiguous to each other, where 
the order introduced into ſome of them, would be 
diffuſed through the reſt. If it be very difficult 
to govern properly a large civilized empire, muſt 
it not be more ſo to civilize a vaſt and barba- 
tous empire? . 

TorkRATrox, it is true, ſubſiſts at Peter- 
dourg, and almoſt in an unlimited degree. 
Judaiſm alone is excluded, becauſe it hath been 
thought that it's ſectators were either too crafty, 
or too deceitful in trade, to expoſe to their 
ſnares, a people who had not experience enough 
to preſerve themſelves from them. This tolera- 
tion in the capital, would be a great ſtep towards 
civilization, if in the reſt of the empire the people 
did not remain immerſed in the moſt grofs ſuper- 
ſtitions; and if theſe ſuperſtitions were not 
fomented by a numerous clergy, plunged in de- 
bauchery and ignorance, without being the lels 


revered, How can a ſtate be civilized without 
| | the 
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prejudicial if not uſeful ? 


75 
the interference of prieſts, who are _— B 0 0 0 & 


2 


Tux high opinion that, according to the ex - 


ample of the Chineſe, the Ruſſians have of them 


ſelves, is another obſtacle to reformation, They 
truly conſider themſelves as the moſt ſenſible 


people upon the earth, and are confirmed in this 


abſurd vanity, by thoſe among them who have 
viſited the reſt of Europe, Theſe travellers bring 


back, or feign to bring back, into their coun- 


try, the prejudice of their own ſuperiority, and 
enrich it only with the vices, which they have 
acquired in the divers regions where chance hath 
conducted them, Accordingly, a foreign ob- 
ſerver, who had gone over the greateſt part of 
the empire, uſed to ſay, that he Ruſſian vas rote 
ten, beftire be had been ripe. _ 

We might extend ourſelves more upon the 
difficulties which nature and cuſtoms obſtinately 
oppoſe to the civilization of Ruſſia, Let us ex- 
amine the means which have been contrived to 
ſucceed in it, 

CaTHEgRINE hath undoubtedly been very well 


convinced, that liberty was the only ſource of 


public happineſs : and yer, hath ſhe really abdi- 
cated deſpotic authority? In reading attentively 
her inſtructions to the deputies of the empire, 
apparently intruſted with the formatiqn of the 
laws, is any thing more found in them than the 
deſire of altering denominations, and of being 
called monarch, inſtead of autocratrix ? Of call- 
ing her people ſubjects, inſtead of ſlaves? Will 
the Ruſſians, blind as they are, take the name, in- 
Py: ſtead 
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BOOK ſtead of the thing, for any length of time? and 
ill their character be elevated by this farce, 
to that great degree of energy with which it was 
propoſed to inſpire them? 
A SOVEREIGN, however great his genius may 
be, ſeldom makes alterations of any conſequence 
by himſelf, and ftill more unfrequently gives 
them any degree of ſtability. He ſtands in need 
of aſſiſtance, and Ruſſia can offer no other than 
that of fighting. It's ſoldiers are hardy, ſober, 
indefatigable. Slavery, which hath inſpired them 
with a contempt of life, hath united with ſuper- 
ſition, which hath inſpired them with contempt 
of death. They are perſuaded, that whatever 
. crimes they may have committed, their ſoul will 
aſcend to heaven from the field of battle, But 
military men, if they defend the provinces, do 
not civilize them. In vain do we ſeek for ſtateſ- 
men about the perſon of Catherine. What ſhe 
hath done of herſelf may be aſtoniſhing; but who 
can be ſubſtituted to her, when ſhe ſhall be no 
more. | 
Tarts princeſs hath founded houſes, in which 
young people of both ſexes are brought up 
with the ſentiment of liberty, This will un- 
doubtedly produce a different race from the pre- 
ſent, But are theſe eſtabliſhments founded upon 
a ſolid baſis? Are they ſuſtained by themſelves, 
or by the ſuccours which are inceſſantly laviſhed 
upon them? If the preſent reign hath ſeen the ori- 
gin of them, will not the ſucceeding reign ſee them 
annihilated ? Are they very agreeable to the great, 
who perceive the deſtination of them ? Will * 
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the climate, which diſpoſes of every thing, prevail 


at length over good principles ? Will corruption — 


ſpare thoſe young people, who are Joſt in the 
immenſity of the empire, and who are aflailed on 
all ſides by bad morals ? 

THERE are a great number of academies of all 
kinds in the capital; and if theſe be filled by 
| foreigners, will not theſe eſtabliſhments be uſe- 
leſs and ruinous, in a country where the learned 
are not underſtood, and where there is no em- 
ployment for artiſts. In order that talents and 
knowlege might thrive, it would be neceſſary, 
that being offsprings of the ſoil, they ſhould be 
the effect of a ſuperabundant population. When 
will this population arrive to the proper degree of 
increaſe, in a country where the ſlave, to conſole 


himſelf for the wretchedneſs of his condition, 


XIX. 


may indeed produce as many children as he can, 


but will care very little about preſerving them. 
ALL thoſe who are admitted and brought up 
in the hoſpital, recently eſtabliſhed for found- 
lings, are for ever emancipated from ſlavery. 
Their deſcendants will not ſubmit to the yoke 


again; and as in Spain there are old or new 


Chriſtians, ſo in Ruſſia there will be old and new 
freemen, But the effe& of this innovation can 
only be proportioned to it's - continuance : and 
can we reckon upon the duration of any eſtabliſh- 
ment, in a country where the ſuceſſion to the 
empire is not yet inviolably confirmed, and where 
the inconſtancy, which is natural to an enſlaved 
people, bringson frequent and ſudden revolutions? 
If the authors of theſe conſpiracies do not form a 
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1 212 K body, as in Turkey, if they be a ſet of inſulated 
ER individuals, they are ſoon aſſembled together, by 


a ſecret ferment, and by a common hatred, 

DukxinG the laſt war, a fund was created for 

the uſe of all the members of the empire, even of 
ſlaves, By this idea of found and deep policy, 
the government acquired a capital, of which it 
ſtood in great need; and it ſheltered, as much 
as poſſible, the vaſſals from the 3 of 
their tyrants. It is in the nature of things, that 
the confidence with which this paper money hath 
been received, ſhould change, and be annulled, 
Jr doth not belong to a deſpot to obtain credit; 
and if ſome ſingular events haye procured it to 
him, it is a neceſſary conſequence, that ſucceed- 
ing events will make him loſe it. 

Bocx are the difficulties which have appeared 
to us to counteract the civilization of the Ruſſian 
empire. If Catherine II. ſhovld ſucceed in ſur- 
mounting them, we ſhall have made the moſt 
magnificent eulogium of her courage and her ge- 
nius, and perhaps the beſt. apology, it ſhe ſhould 
fail in this great deſign. 

' SWEDEN is ſituated between Ruſſia and Den- 
mark, Let us examine the hiſtory of it's conſtitu- 
tion, and endeavour, if poſſible, to find out the 
nature of it. 

Narions that are poor are almoſt neceſſarily 
warlike ; becauſe their very poverty, the burthen 
of which they conſtantly feel, inſpires them ſooner 
or-later with a deſire of freeing themſelves from 
it ; ang this e in procels of time, _—_ 
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the general ſpirit of the nation, and the hinge Book 


the government. 


IT only requires a ſucceſſion of ene for- 
tunate in war, to change ſuddenly the government 
of ſuch a country, from the ſtate of a mild mo- 
narchy, to 'that of the moſt abſolute deſpotiſm, 
The monarch, proud of his triumph; thinks he will 

be ſuffered to do whatever he chooſes, begins to 
pros no law but his will; and his ſoldiers, 
whom he hath led fo often to victory, ready to 
ſerve him in all things, and againſt all men, be- 
come, by their attachment to the prince, the ter- 
ror of their fellow- citizens. The people, on the 
other hand, dare not refuſe the chains, when of- 
fered to them by him, who, to the authority of 
his rank, joins that which he holds from their ad- 
miration and gratitude. 

Tux yoke impoſed by a monarch whe has con- 
quered the enemies of the ſtate, is certainly bur- 
thenſome; but the ſubjects dare not ſhake it off. 
It even grows heavier under ſucceſſors, who have 
not the ſame claim to the indulgence of the peo- 
ple. Whenever any conſiderable reverſe of for- 
tune takes place, the deſpot will be left to their 
mercy. Then the people, irritated by their long 
ſufferings, ſeldom fail- to avail themſelves of the 
opportunity of recovering their rights. But as 
they have neither views nor plans, they quickly 
paſs from ſlavery to anarchy, In the midſt of this 
general confuſion, one exclamation only is hear'd, 
and that is, Liberty, But, as they know not 
how to ſecure to themſelves this ineſtimable bene- 
fit, the nation becomes immediately divided into 
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BO 2 K various factions, which ene by different i in- 
— tereſts. 


Ir there be one among theſe factions chat de- 
irs oſ prevailing over the others, that faction 
ſeparates itſelf from the reſt, unmindful of the ge. 
neral good; and being more anxious to prejudice 
it's rivals than to ſerve it's country, it ſides with 
the ſovereign. From that moment there are but 
two parties in the ſtate, diſtinguiſhed: by two dif- 
ferent names, which, whatever they. be, never 
mean any thing more than royaliſts and anti- royal- 
iſts. This is the period of great commotions and 
rn | 
Tus neighbouring powers then act the ſame 


part they have ever acted at all times, and in all 


countries, upon ſimilar occaſions, They foment 
jealouſies between the people and their prince; 


they ſuggeſt to the ſubjects every poſſible method 


of debaſing, degrading, and annihilating the ſove- 
reignty; they corrupt even thoſe who are neareſt 
the throne ; they occaſion ſome form of admi- 


niſtration to be adopted, prejudicial both to the 


whole body of the nation, which it impoveriſhes 
under pretence of exerting itſelf for their liberty; 
and injurious to the ſovereign, whoſe prerogative 
it reduces to nothing. 


Tux monarch then meets with as many autho- 


rities oppoſed to his, as there are ranks in the 
ſtate. His will is then nothing without their con- 


currence. Aſſemblies muſt then be holden, pro- 


poſals made, and affairs of the leaſt importance 
debated. Tutors are aſſigned to him, as to a pu- 
pil in his non- age; and thoſe tutors are perſons 
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whom he may always 1 to find il. intention- B 22 


ed towards him. 
Bur what is then the ſtate of the nation ? The 
neighouring powers have now, by their influence, 


throw'n every thing into confuſion ; they have 


overturned the ſtate, or ſeduced all the members 
of it by bribery or intrigues. There is now but 
one party in the kingdom, and that is the party 
which eſpouſes the intereſt of the foreign powers. 


The members of the factions are all difſemblers. 


Attachment to the king is an hypocriſy, and aver- 
fion for monarchy another, - They are two differ- 


ent maſks to conceal ambition and avarice. The 
whole nation is now entirely we rg of infa- 


mous and venal men. 
Ir is not difficult to conceive what muſt eg 


pen after this. The foreign powers that had cor- 


rupted the nation muſt be deceived in their ex-. 
pectations. They did not perceive that they car- 


ried matters too far; that, perhaps, they acted a 
part quite contrary to that which a deeper policy 
would have ſuggeſted ; that they were deſtroying 
the power of the nation, while they meant only to 
reſtrain that of the ſovereign, which might one 
day exert itſelf with all it's force, and meet with 
no reſiſtance capable of checking it; and that this 
unexpected effect might be brought about in an 
inſtant, and by one man. 

Tnar inſtant is come; that man hath a : 
and all theſe baſe creatures of adverſe powers 


proſtrated have themſelves before him. He told 


theſe men, who thought themſelves all-powerful, 


chat they were nothing. = told them, I am your 


maſter; 
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BOOK malter ; and they declared unanimouſly that he 
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Las. He told them, theſe are the conditions to 


which I would have you ſubmit 7 and they an- 
ſwered, we agree to them, Scarce one diſſenting 
voice was hear'd among them. It is impoſſible 
for any man to know what will be the conſe. 
quence of this revolution. If the king will avail 
himſelf of theſe circumſtances, Sweden will never 


have been-governed by a more abſolute monarch, 
If he be prudent ;\ if he underſtand, that an unli- 
mited ſovereign can have no ſubjects, becauſe he 


can have no perſons under him poſſeſſed of pro- 


perty; and that authority can only be exerted 


over thoſe who have ſome kind of property ; the 
nation may, perhaps, recover it's original cha- 
rafter, Whatever may be his deſigns or his in- 
clinations, Sweden cannot poſſibly. be more un- 
happy than ſhe was before. | 

Pol Axpo, which has none but ſlaves within, and 
therefore deſerves to meet with none but oppreſſors 
without, ſtill preſerves, however, the ſhadow and 


- the name of liberty, This kingdom. is, at pre- 


ſent, no better than all the European ſtates were 
ten centuries ago, ſubje& to a powerful ariſto- 


cracy, which elects a king, in order to make him 
ſubſervient to it's will. Each nobleman, by vir- 


rue of his feudal tenure, which he preſerves with 
his ſword, as his anceſtors acquired it, holds a 
perſonal and hereditary authority over his vaſſals. 
The feudal government prevails there in all the 
force of it's primitive inſtitution. It is an em- 
pire compoſed of as many ſtates as there are 
lands, All the laws are * there, and all re- 

ſolutions 
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{olutions taken, not by the majority, but by the 5 0.0 « 
unanimity of the ſuffrages. Upon falſe notions Wy — 


of right and perfection, it has been ſuppoſed that 
a law was only juſt when it was adopted by una- 
nimous conſent ; becauſe it has undoubtedly been 
thought, that what was right would both be per- 
ceived and put in practice by all; two things that 
are impoſſible in a national aſſembly. But can we 
even aſcribe ſuch pure intentions to a ſet of ty- 
rants? For this conſtitution, which boaſts the 
title of a republic, and profanes it, is only a 
league of petty tyrants. againſt the people. In 
this country, every one has the power to reſtrain, 
and no one the power to act. Here the will of 


each individual may be in oppoſition to the 


general one; and here only a fool, a wicked 


man, and a madman, is ſure to an over a 


whole nation. 

In this ſtate of anarchy, there is a denen 
ſtruggle between the great and the monarch. 
The former torment the chief of the ſtate by 
their avidity, their ambition, and their miſtruſt; 
they irritate him againſt liberty, and compel him 
to have recourſe to intrigue. The prince, on his 
part, divides in order to command, ſeduces in 
order to defend himſelf, and oppoſes artifice to 
artifice, in order to maintain himſelf. The fac- 
tions are inflamed, diſcord throws every thing 
into confuſion, and the provinces are delivered 
up to fire, to ſword, and to devaſtation. If the 
confederacy ſhould prevail, he who ſhould have 
governed the nation is expelied from the throne, 
or reduced to o che moſt ignominious dependence. 
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B Ot © If it ſhould be ſubdued, the ſovereign reigns only 
8 over carcaſes. Whatever may happen, the fate 


of the multitude experiences no fortunate revolu- 
tion. Such of theſe unhappy people who have 
eſcaped from [famine and carnage, continue to 
bear the chains with which they were cruſhed. 

Ir we go over theſe vaſt regions, what ſhall we 


| ſee in them ? The regal dignity, with the title of 


a republic; the pomp of the throne, with the in- 
ability of inſuring. obedience z the extravagant 
love of independence, with all the meanneſs of 
flavery ; liberty, with cupidity ; laws, with anar- 
chy ; the moſt exceſſive luxury, with the greateſt 
indigence ; a fertile ſoil, with fallow lands; a 
taſte for all the arts, without any one of them, 
Such are the enormous contraſts Poland will ex- 
hibit. 

Ir vill be found expoſed to every. danger The 
weakeſt of it's enemies may enter with impunity, 
and without precaution, upon it's territory, levy 
contributions, deſtroy the towns, ravage the 
country places, and maſſacre or carry off the in- 
habitants. Deſtitute of troops, of fortreſſes, of 
artillery, of ammunition, of — of generals, 
and totally 1 ignorant of military principles, what 
defence could it think of making? With a ſuffi- 
cient population, with ſufficient genius and re- 
ſources to appear of ſome conſequence, Poland is 
become the oprobrium and the ſport of nations. 


Ix turbulent and enterpriſing neighbours had 


not yet invaded it's poſſeſſions; if they had been 
ſatisfied with laying 1 it waſte, with dictating to it, 
and with giving it kings; it is becauſe they were 

continually 
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continvally miſtruſtful of each other; but parti- * 412 * 
cular circumſtances have united them. It was 
reſeryed for our days to ſee this ſtate torn in 
pieces by three powerful rivals, who have appto- 
priated to themſelves thoſe provinces that were 
moſt ſuitable to them, while no power of Europe 
hath exerted ĩtſelf to prevent this invaſion, It is 
in the midſt of the ſecurity of peace, without 
rights, without. pretenſions, without grievances, 
and without a ſhadow of juſtice, that the revolu- 
tion hath been accompliſhed by the terrible prin- 
ciple of force, which is, unfortunately, the beſt 
argument of kings. How great Poniatow{kt 
would have appeared, if, when he ſaw the pre- 
paratives for this diviſion, he had preſented him- 
ſelf in the midſt of the diet, and there abdicating 
the marks of his dignity, had proudly ſaid to his 
nobles aſſembled ; It is your choice that hath 
e raiſed me to the throne. If you repent of it, I 
« reſign the royal dignity. The crown which you 
te have placed upon my head, let it devolve to 
« any one whom you ſhall think more worthy of 
te jt than me: name him, and I will withdraw. 
« But if you perſiſt in your former oaths, let us 
te fight together to ſave our country, or let us 
« periſh along with it.“ I appeal to the dividing 
powers, whether ſo generous a ſtep would not 
have ſaved Poland from ruin, and it's prince 
from the diſgrace of having been it's laſt ſove- 
reign, But fate hath determined the matter. 
otherwiſe, May this crime of ambition turn out 
to the advantage of mankind ; and by prudently 
recurring to the ſound principles of good policy, 
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may the uſurpers break the chains of the moſt la· 


w——, borious part of their new ſubjects | Theſe people, 


become leſs unhappy, will be more: intelligent, 
mot᷑e Mi more. * and mote faith- 
ſul. 

Ix a en the forces and wills of every 
zie are at the diſpoſal of one ſingle man; in 
the government of Germany, each ſeparate ſtate 
conſtitutes a body. This is, perhaps, the nation 
that reſembles moſt what it formerly was. The 
ancient Germans, divided into colonies by im- 
menſe foreſts, had no occaſion ſor a very refined 
legiſlation. But in proportion as their deſcend- 


_ ants have multiplied and come nearer each other, 


art has kept up in this country what nature had 
eſtabliſhed, the ſeparation of the people and 
their political union. The ſmall ſtares that com- 


poſe this confederate republic, preſerve the cha- 


racter of the firſt families, Each particular go- 
vernment is not always parental; or the rulers of 


the nations are not always mild and humane. But 


ſtill reaſon and liberty, which unite the chiefs to 
each other, ſoften the ſeverity of their diſpoſitions, 
and - the rigour of their authority: a prince in 
Germany cannot be a. tyrant with the ſame ſecu- 
rity as in large monarchies. 

Tax Germans, who are rather wartiors than a 
warlike people, becauſe they are rather proficients 
in the art of war than addicted to it from inclina- 
tion, have been conquered but once; and it was 
Charlemagne who conquered, but could not re- 
duce them to ſubjection. They obeyed the man, 
who, by talents ſuperior to the age he lived in, had 

| ' ſubdued 
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ſubdued and enlightened it's barbatiſm z but they ® 2,0 x 
ſhook off the yoke of his ſueceſſors. They pre 


ſerved, however, the title of emperot to their 
chief; but it was merely a name, ſince, in fact, the 
power reſided almoſt entirely in the barons who 
poſſeſſed the lands. The people, who in all coun- 
tries have unfortunately always been enſlaved, 
ſpoiled, and kept in. a ſtate of miſery and igno- 
tance, each the effect of the other, reaped 90 


advantage from the legiſlation. This ſubverted 


that ſocial equality which does not tend to reduce 
all conditions and eſtates to the ſame degree, but 
to a more general diffuſion of ptoperty; and upon 
it's ruins was formed the feudal government, the 
characteriſtic of which is anarchy, Every noble- 
man lived in 4 total independence, and each people 
under the moſt abſolute tyranny. This was the 
unavoidable conſequence of a government, where 
the crown was elective. In thoſe ſtates where it 
was hereditary, the people had, at leaſt, a bulwark 
and a permanent refuge againſt oppreſſion. The 
regal authority could not extend itſelf, without 


alleviatitig for ſome time the fate of the vaſſals by 


diminiſhing the power of the nobles. 

Bur in Germany, where the nobles took ad- 
vantage of each interregnum to invade and to re- 
ſtrain the rights of the Imperial power, the go- 
vernment could not but degenerate. Superior 
force decided every diſpute between thoſe who 
could appeal to the ſword. Countries and people 
wete only the cauſes or the objects of war be- 
tween the proptietors. Crimes were the ſupport 
of injuſtice, Rapine, murder, and conflagrations, 
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not only became frequent, but even lawful, Su- 
perſtition, which had conſecrated tyranny, Was 
compelled to reſtrain it. The church, which af. 
forded an aſylum to banditti of every kind, eſta. 
bliſhed a truce between them. The protection of 
ſaints was implored to eſcape the fury of the 


nobles. The aſhes of the dead were, only ſuf. 


ficient to awe the ferociouſneſs of theſe people: 


ſo alarming are the terrors of the grave, even to 


men of cruel and ſavage diſpoſitions, 

Wuzn the minds of men, kept in conſtant 
alarm, were diſpoſed to tranquillity through fear; 
policy, which avails itſelf equally of reaſon and 
the paſſions, of ignorance and underſtanding, to 
rule over mankind, attempted to reform the go- 
vernment. On the one hand, ſeveral inhabitants 
in the countries were infranchiſed: and on the 
other, exemptions were granted in favour of the 
cities. A number of men in all parts were made 
free. The emperors, who, to ſecure their election 
even among ignorant and ferocious princes, were 
obliged to diſcover ſome abilities and ſome virtues, 
prepared the way for the i e of the le- 
giſlation. 

MAxIMILIAN improved the means of happineſs 
which time and particular eveats had concurred to 
produce in his age. He put an end to the anarchy 
of the great. In France and Spain, they had been 
made ſubject to regal authority ; in Germany, the 
emperors made them ſubmit to the authority of 


the laws. For the ſake of the public tranquillity, 


every prince is amenable to Juſtice, It is true, that 
theſe laws eſtabliſhed among princes, who may be 
- conſidered 
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conſidered as lions, do not ſave the people, who 3.9.0 K 
may be compared to lambs: they are ſtill at te 


mercy of their rulers, who are only bound one 


towards another. But as public tranquillity can- 


not be violated, nor war commenced, without 


the prince who is the cauſe of it being ſubject to 
the penalties of a tribunal that is always open, and 
ſupported by all the forces of the empire, the peo-— 


ple are leſs expoſed to thoſe ſudden irruptions, and 
unforeſeen hoſtilities, which, threatening the pro- 
perty of the ſovereigns, continually 1 
the lives and ſafety of the ſubjects. 

Way ſhould not Europe be one day entirely 
ſubject to the ſame form of government? Why 
ſhould there not be the ban of Europe, as there 
is the ban of the empire? Why ſhould not the 


princes compoſing ſuch a tribunal, the authority 


of which ſhould be conſented to by all, and 
maintained - unanimouſly. againſt any one re- 
fractory member, realize the beautiful viſionary 
ſyſtem of the Abbe St. Pierre? Why ſhould not 
the complaints of the ſubjects be carried to this 


tribunal, as well as the complaints of one ſove- 
reign againſt another? Then would wiſdom reign | 


upon the earth. 
WaiLs this e peace, which hath been 
ſo long wiſhed for, and which is till at ſuch a 


diſtance, is expected, war, which formerly eſta- 


bliſhed right, is now ſubject to conditions that 
moderate it's fury, The claims of humanity are 
hear d even in the midſt of carnage, Thus Eu- 
rope is indebted to Germany for the improvement 


of the legiſlation in all ſtates; —_—y and 
forms 
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B22 * forms even in the revenge of nations; a certain 


— equity even in the abuſe of power z moderation 


in the midſt of victory a check to the ambition 
of all potentates; in a word, freſh obſtacles to 


war, and freſh encouragements to peace. 


Tuts happy conſtitution of the German empire 
has improved with the progreſs of reaſon ever ſince 
the reign of Maximilian, Nevertheleſs the Ger- 
mans themſelves complain, that although they 
form a national body, diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
name, ſpeaking the ſame language, living under 
the ſame chief, enjoying the ſame privileges, and 
connected by the fame intereſts, yet their empire 
has not the advantage of that tranquillity, that 
power, and conſideration, which it ought to 
have. 

Tu cauſes of this misfortune are obvious. The 
firſt is the obſcurity. of the laws. The writings 
upon the jus publicum of Germany are numberleſs; 
atid there are but few Germans who are verſed in 
the conſtitution of their country, All the mem- 


bers of the empire now ſend their repreſentatives 


to the national aſſembly, whereas they formerly 
fat there themſelves. The milicary turn, which 
is become univerſal, has precluded all application 
to buſineſs, ſuppreſſed every generous. ſentiment of 
patriotiſm, and all attachment to fellow-citizens. 
There is not one of the princes, who has not 
ſettled his court too magnificently for his income, 
and who does not authorize the moſt flagrant op- 
preſſions to ſupport this ridiculous pomp. In 
mort, nothing contributes to the decay of the 
empire ſo much, as the too extenſive dominion of 
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ſome of it's princes. . The ſovereigns become too 5 0 0 K 


general good. This reciprocal diſunion among 
the ſtates, is the reaſon that in dangers which 
are common to all, each province is left to itſelf, 


t is obliged to ſubmit to that prince, whoever he 


may be, whoſe power is ſuperior; and thus the 
Germanic conſtitution degenerates inſenſibly into 
llavery or tyranny. | 8 | 
Gzzar BriTain was but little know'n before 
the Romans had carried their arms there, Aſter 


theſe proud conquerors had forſaken it, as well 
as the other provinces diſtant from their domi- 


nion, in order to defend the center of their em- 
pire againſt the barbarians, it became the prey 
of the inhabitants of the Baltic Sea. The natives 
of the country were maſſacred, and upon their 


remains ſeveral ſovereignties were founded, which 


were in time united into one, The principles 
by which the Anglo-Saxons were guided have 
never been handed down to us; but we know, 
that like all the northern nations, they had a 
king and a body of nobility. 


WiiLiam ſubdued the ſouthern part of the 


iſland, which even at that time was called Eng- 
land, and eſtabliſhed a feudal government in it, 
but very different from that which was ſeen in 
the reſt of Europe, In other parts, government 
was nothing but a labyrinth without an iſſue, a 
perpetual anarchy, and the right of the ſtrongeſt. 
This terrible conqueror eſtabliſhed it upon a more 
relpeftable, a more regular, and a more perma- 
nent footing, reſerving to himſelf excluſively the 

B3 right 


powerful, ſeparate their private intereſt from the 
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BOOK right of hunting and of war, the power of levy. 
XIX. 
— ing taxes, the advantage of having a court of 


juſtice, where civil or criminal cauſes of all the 
orders of the ſtate were ultimately adjudged by 
him and by the great officers of his crown, whom 


he appointed or diſmiſſed at pleaſure, 


As long as the tyrant lived, the conquered 
people, and the foreigners whom he had employ. 
ed to ſubdue them, ſubmitted to this harſh yoke, 
as it were, almoſt unanimouſly, and without 


murmuring openly. Afterwards, both the one 


and the other being accuſtomed to a more mo- 
derate authority endeavoured to recover ſome of 
their primitive rights. Deſpotiſm was ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed as to render it impoſſible to ſubven 
it, without the moſt complete unanimity, Ac- 
cordingly, a league was formed, in which all the 
citizens without diſtinction, either of noblemen 
or of peaſants, of inhabitants of towns or of 
the country, united their reſentments and their in- 
tereſts, This univerſal confederacy ſoftened : 
little the deſtiny of the nation under the reigns 


of the two firſt Henrys: but it was not till dur-, 


ing that of John, that it truly recovered it's l- 
berty. Fortunately this turbulent, cruel, igno- 
rant, and diſſipating monarch, was compelled, 
by force of arms, to grant that famous charter 


which aboliſhed the molt oppreſſive of the feudal 


laws, and ſecured to the vaſſals, reſpecting ther 
lords, the ſame rights as were confirmed to the 


lords in regard to kings; which put all perſons, 
andevery ſpecies of property, under the Prey 
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of peers and of juries, and which even, in favour #9. 0 * 
bf che vaſſals, diminiſhed the oppreſſion of ſlaver r. 


Tuis arrangement ſuſpended for a ſhort time 
the jealouſy ſubſiſting between the barons and the 
princes, without extinguiſhing entirely the ſource 
of it. The wars began again, and the people 
availed themſelves of the idea they had g: ven of 
their ſtrength and courage during theſe commo- 
tions, in order to gain admiſſion into parliament 
under Edward I. Their deputies, it is true, had at 
firſt no more than the rights of repreſentation in 
this alſembly ; but this ſucceſs was the prelude to 
other advantages, and accordingly the commons 
ſoon determined the ſubſidies, and made part of the 
legiſlation ; they even ſoon acquired the preroga- 
tive of impeaching and bringing to judgment 
thoſe miniſters who had abuſed the authority they 
were intruſted with, 

Taz nation had gradually reduced the power 
of the chiefs to what it ought to be when it be- 
came engaged in long and obſtinate wars againſt 
France, and when the pretenſions of the Houſes 
of York and Lancaſter made all England a ſcene 
of carnage and of deſolation. During theſe 
dreadful commotions the din of arms alone was 
hear d. The laws were ſilent, and they did not 
even recover the leaſt part of their force when the 
ſtorms were appeaſed. Tyranny was exerted 
with ſo. many atrocious acts, that citizens of all 
ranks gave up every idea of general liberty, in 
order to attend only to their perſonal ſafety. 
This cruel deſpotiſm laſted more than a century, 
Elizabeth herſelf, whoſe adminiſtration might, in 
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ſeveral reſpects, ſerye as a model, always con- 


ducted herſelf according to principles entirely ar- 
bitrary. 


James I. apparently recalled to the minds of 
the people thoſe rights which they ſeemed to have 
forgotten; leſs wiſe than his predeceſſors, who 
had contented themſelves with tacitly enjoying 
unlimited power, and as it were, under the yeil 
of myſtery, this prince, deceived by the name of 
| monarchy, encouraged in his illuſion by his 
courtiers and his clergy, openly avowed his * 
tentions with a degree of blind ſimplicity, of 
which there had been no example. The doctrine 
of paſſive obedience iſſued from the throne, and 
taught in the churches, diffuſed univerſal alarm. 


Ar this period, liberty, that idol of elevated 


minds, which renders them ferocious in a ſavage 
ſtate, and haughty in a civilized one, liberty, 
which had reigned in the breaſts of the Engliſh, 
at a time even when they were but imperfectly 
acquainted with it's advantages, inflamed the 
minds of all men. In the reign of this firſt of the 
Stuarts, however, it was only a perpetual ſtrug- 
gle between the prerogatives of the crown and 
the privileges of the citizens. Oppoſition ap- 
peared under another aſpect in the reign of the 
obſtinate ſucceſſor of this weak deſpot, Arms 
became the ſole arbiter of theſe great concerns, 
and the nation ſhewed, that in combating form- 
erly for the choice of their tyrants, they had payed 
the way for deſtroying them, puniſhing, and ex- 
pelling them at another time. 


To 
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To put an end to the ſpirit of revenge and 9 2,2 & 
miſtruſt Which would have been perpetuated be · . „ 2 
tween the king and the people as long as the 
Stuarts had occupied the throne, the Engliſh 
choſe from a fareign race, a prince who was ob- 
liged ta accept at laſt of that ſocial compact of 
which all hereditary monarchs affect to be igno- 
tant. William III. received the crown on cer- 
tain conditions, and contented himſelf with an 
authority eſtabliſhed upon the ſame baſis as the 
rights of the people. Since a parliamentary claim 
is become the ſole faundation of royalty, the con- 
yentions have nat been infringed. 

Tus government is formed between abſolute 
monarchy, which is tyranny ; democracy, which 
tends ta anarchy ; and ariſtacracy, which fluctu- 
ating between one and the other, falls into the 

errors of both, The mixt government of the 
Engliſh, combining the advantages of theſe three 
powers, which mutually obſerve, moderate, aſſiſt, 
and check each other, tends from it's very prin- 
ciples to the national good. Theſe ſeveral 
ſprings, by their action and reaction, form an equi- 
librium from which liberty ariſes. This conſti- 
tution, of which there is no inſtance among the 
antients, and which ought to ſerve as a model to 
all people, whofe geographical poſition will ad- 
mit of it, will laſt for a long time, becauſe at it's 
origin, which is uſually the work of commotions, 
of manners, and of tranſient opinions, it became 
the work of reaſon and experience. 

Tus firſt fortunate ſingularity in the conſtitu- 


tion of Great Britain, i is to haye a Ling: Moſt 
ws 
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B * of the republican ſtates know'n in hiſtory, had 
— formerly annual chiefs. This continual change 


of magiſtrates, proved an inexhauſtible ſource of 
intrigues and confuſion, and kept up a continual 
commotion in the minds of men. By creating 


one very great citizen England hath prevented 


the riſing up of many. By this ſtroke of wiſdom 
thoſe diſſentions have been prevented, which in 
all popular aſſociations have induced the ruin of 
liberty, and the real enjoyment of this firſt of 
bleflings before it had been loſt, 


Tux royal authority in England, is not only 


for life, but is alſo hereditary. Ar firſt ſight, no- 


thing appears more advantageous for a nation 
than the right of chooſing it's maſters. An in- 
exhauſtible ſource of talents and virtues ſeems to 
ſpring from this brilliant prerogative, This 
would indeed be the caſe, if the crown were ne- 
ceſſarily to devolve to the citizen moſt worthy to 
wear it, But this is a chimerical idea, diſproved 
by the experience of all people and of all ages, 
A throne hath always appeared to the eyes of 
ambition, of too great a value to be the appurte- 
nance of merit alone. Thoſe who aſpire to it 
have always had recourſe to intrigue, to corrup- 
tion, and to force. Their competition hath ex- 
cited at every vacancy a civil war, the greateſt of 
political calamities, and the perſon who bath ob- 
tained the preference over his competitors, hath 
been nothing more during the courſe of his reign 
but the tyrant of the people, or the ſlave of thoſe 
to whom he owed his elevation. The Britons 
are therefore to be commended for having * 
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ed from themſelves theſe calamities, by putting * © 00K | 
the reins of government into the hands of a fa- Da 


mily that had merited and obtained their confi- 


dence. 


Ir vas proper to ſecure to the chief of che ſtate 
a revenue ſufficient to ſupport the dignity of his 
rank. Accordingly, at his acceſſion to the throne, 
an annual ſubſidy is granted to him for his own 


life, fit for a great king, and worthy of an opu- 
lent nation. But this conceſſion is not to be 


made till after a ſtrict examination of the ſtate 
of public affairs; after the abuſes which might 
have introduced, themſelves in preceding reigns 
have been reformed, and after the conſtitution hath 
been brought back to it's true principles. By 
this management England hath obtained an ad- 
vantage which all free governments had endea- 
voured to procure to themſelves, that is to ſay, a 
periodical reformation. 

To aſſign to the monarch that kind of autho- 
rity beſt calculated for the good of the people 
was not ſo eaſy a matter. All hiſtories atteſt, 
that wherever the executive power hath been di- 
vided, the minds of men have always been agi- 
tated with endleſs hatred and jealouſies, and that 
a ſanguinary conteſt . hath always tended - to the 
ruin of the laws and to the eſtabliſhment of the 
ſtrongeſt power. This conſideration determined 
the Engliſh to confer on the king alone this ſpe- 


cies of power, which is nothing when it is divid- 


ed; ſince there is then neither that harmony, nor 
that ſecrecy, nor that diſpatch, which can alone 
* * to it. 
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From this great prerogative neceſſarily follows 


. * the diſpoſal of the forces of the republic. The 


abuſes of them would have been difficult in times 


when the militia were but ſeldom aſſembled, and 


oply for a few months, and when therefore they 
had no time to loſe that attachment they 6wed to 
their country. But ſince all the princes of Europe 
have contracted the ruinous habit of maintaining, 
even in time of peace, a ſtanding army of mer- 
cenary troops, and fince the ſafety of Great Bri- 
tain hath required that ſhe ſhould conform to this 
fatal cuſtom, the danger is become greater, and 
it has been neceſſary to increaſe the precautions, 
The nation alone hath the power of aſſembling 
the troops; ſhe never ſettles them for more than 
a year, and the taxes eſtabliſhed for the payment 
of them have only the ſame duration, So that if 
this mode of defence, which circumſtances have 
induced to think neceſſary, ſhould threaten liber- 
ty, it would never be long before the troubles 
would be put an end to. 

A $T1LL firmer ſupport to the Engliſh Ww 
is the diviſion of the legiflative power. Where- 
ever the monarch can eſtabliſh or aboliſh laws at 
pleafure there is no government; the prince is a 
deſpot, and the people are ſlaves. If the legiſla- 
tive power be divided, a well regulated conſtitu- 
tion will ſcarce ever be corrupted, and that only 


for a ſhort time. From the fear of being ſuſpect- 


ed of ignorance or corruption, neither of the par- 
ties would venture to make dangerous propoſals, 
and if either of them ſhould, it would diſgrace 
itſelf to no purpoſe. In this arrangement of 

| things, 
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things, the greateſt inconvenience that can haß- 2 * 
pen, is that a good law ſhould be rejected, or that Gy 
it ſhould not be adopted ſo ſoon as the greateft 
poſſible good might require. The portion of the 
legiſlative power which the people have recovered, 
is inſured to them by the exclufive regulation 
they have of the taxes, Every ſtate hath both 
cuſtomary and contingent wants, Neither the 
one nor the other can be provided for any other- 
wiſe than by taxes, and in Great Britain the ſo- 
vereign cannot exact one. He can only addreſs 
himſelf to the Commons, who order what- they 
think moſt ſuitable to the national intereſt, and 
who, after having regulated the taxes, have an 
account given to them of the uſe they have been 

It is not the multitude who exerciſe theſe in- 
eſtimable prerogatives which their courage and 
their perſeverance hath procured to them. This 
order of things, which may be proper for feeble 
aſſociations, would neceſſarily have ſubverted 
every thing in a great ſtate. Repreſentatives, 
choſen by the people themſelves, and whoſe deſ- 
tiny is connected with their's, reflect, ſpeak, and 
act for them. As it was poſſible, however, that 
either from indolence, weakneſs, or corruption, 
theſe repreſentatives might fail in the moſt avguſt 
and the moſt important of duties, the remedy of 
this great evil hath been found in the right of 
election. As ſoon as the time of the commiſſion 
expires the electors are aſſembled. They grant 
their confidence again to thoſe who-haye ſhew'n 
themſelves worthy of it, and they reje& with diſ- 
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B 0.0 K dain thoſe who have betrayed it. As a diſcern- 
Wy— ment of this kind is not above the abilities of 


common men, becauſe it depends upon facts, 
which are uſually very ſimple, thoſe diforders are 
thus terminated which did not deriye their ſource 
from the effects of government, but from the par- 
ticular diſpoſitions of thoſe who directed it's 
operations. 

NEveRTHELESS, there ** reſult from this 
diviſion of power between the king and the peo- 
ple a continual ſtruggle; which, in-proceſs of time, 
might have brought on either a republic or ſla- 
very. To prevent this inconvenience, an inter- 
mediate body hath been eſtabliſhed, which muſt 


be equally apprehenſive of both theſe revolutions, 


This is the order of the nobility deſtined to lean 
to the fide which might become the weakeſt, and 
thus ever to maintain the equilibrium. The con- 
ſtitution, indeed, hath not given them the ſame 
degree of authority as to the commons ; but the 
ſplendour of hereditary dignity, the privileges of 
a ſeat in the Houſe of Peers, belonging to them- 
ſelves and without election, together with ſome 
other prerogatives of honour, have been contriv- 
ed to ſubſtitute as much as poſſible to what they 
wanted in real ſtrength. 

Bur if, notwithſtanding ſo many precautions, 
it ſhould at length happen, that ſome ambitious 
and enterpriſing monarch, ſhould wiſh to reign 
without his parliament, or to compel them to 
agree to his arbitrary deciſions, the only reſource 
remaining to the nation would be reſiſtance, 


Ir 
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Ir was upon a ſyſtem of paſſive obedience, of » A * 
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divine right, and of power not to be diſſolved, tat 


the regal authority was formerly ſupported. 
Theſe abſurd and fatal prejudices had ſubdued 
all Europe, when in 1688, the Engliſh precipi- 
rated from the throne a ſuperſtitious, perſecuting, 
and deſpotic prince. Then it was underſtood, 
that the people did not belong to their chiefs; 
then the neceſſity of an equitable government 
among mankind was inconteſtibly eſtabliſhed ; 
then were the foundations of ſocieties ſettled ; 


then the legitimate right of defence, the-laſt re- 


ſource of nations that are oppreſſed, was incon- 
trovertibly fixed. At this memorable period, 
the doctrine of reſiſtance, which had till then been 
only one act of violence oppoſed to other acts of 


violence, was * in an by the law 
itſelf. 


Bur how is it — to ee this great prin- 
ciple uſeful and efficient? Will a fingle citizen, 
left to his own ſtrength, ever venture to ſtrive 
againſt the power, always formidable, of thoſe 
who govern? Will he not neceſſarily be cruſhed 
by their intrigues; or by their oppreſſion? This 
would undoubtedly be the cafe, were it not for 
the indefinite liberty of the prefs. By this for- 
tunate expedient, the actions of the depoſitaries 
of authority, become public. Any vexations or 
outrages that have been committed over the moſt 
obſcure individual, are ſoon brought, to light. 
His cauſe becomes the cauſe of all; and the op- 
preſſors are puniſhed, or ſatisfaction is only of- 


fered for the injury, according to the nature of 


the offence, or the diſpoſition of the people, 
| Tuts 
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gen Tui deſcription of the Britiſh" e6nftitution, 
made without art, muſt have convinced all per. 


ſons of 4 proper way of thinking, that thete hath 
never been a conſtitution ſo well regulated upon 
the face of the globe. We ſhall be confirmed in 
this opinion, when we confider that the moſt im- 
portant affairs have always been publicly ein- 
vaſſed in the ſenate of the nation, without any real 
miſchief having ever refulred frotn' it. Other 


| powers think they ſtand in need of the veil of 


myſtery, to cover their operations. Secrecy ap- 


pears to them eſſential to their preſervation, or to 
tkelr ptoſperity. They endeavour to conceal 


their ſituation, their projects, and their alliances, 
ſrotm their enemies, from their tivals, and even 
from theif friends. The quality of being impe- 
netrable, is the greateſt praiſe they think they 


can beſtow upon a ſtateſman. In England, the 


internal, as well as external, proceedings of go- 
vernment, are all open, all expoſed to the ſace of 
day. How noble and confident it is; in a nation, 
to admit the univerſe to it's deliberations ! How 
honeſt, and advantageous it is, to admit all the 
citizens'to them! Never hath Europe been told, 
in a more energetic manner: We do nos fear ibet. 
Never hath it been ſaid; wich more confidence 
and juſtice, to any nation: Try un an ſet wherhtt 
we be not faithful depofitaries of your inteFets; of your 
glory, and of your bappinzſs, The empire is con- 
ſtitured with fufficient ſtrength, to reſiſt the 
ſhocks which are inſeparable from ſuch a cuſtom, 
and to give this advantage to neighbours who 
may not be favoutably inclined, *© 

| Bur 
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Bur is this government a perfect one? Cer: 


tainly not; becauſe there is not, neither can 
there be, any thing perfect in this world. In a 
matter ſo complicated, how is it poſſible to fore= 
ſce, and to obviate every thing? Perhaps, in 
order that the chief öf the hatiän ſhould be 48 
dependirit upon the will of the people, as would 
be ſuitable to their ſecurity, liberty, and happi- 
neſs, it would be neceſfary that this chief ſhould 
have no property out of his kingdom. Other- 
wiſe, the good of ohe country happening to claſh 
with that of the other, the intereſts of the preca- 
fious ſovertighty will often be ſacrificed to thbſe 
of the hereditary ſovereighty; otherwiſe, the 
enemies of the ſtäte will have tuo powerful 
means of moleſting it; ſometimes by intimi⸗ 
dating the king of Great Britain, by threats ad- 
dreſſed to the elector of Hanover; ſometimes, b 


engaging the king in fatal wars, which they will 


prolong at pleaſure; ſometimes, by compelling 
the elector to put an end to theſe hoſtilities by à 
ſhameful peace. Will the nation meanly aban- 
don the king, in quarrels that are foreign to 
them? and if they ſhould interfere, will it not 
be at their expence, at the loſs of their revenues, 
and of their population? Who knows whether 
the danger of the foreign ſovereign, will not 
render him baſe, and even treacherous to the 
national ſovereign ? In this caſe, the Britiſh na- 
tion could do nothing better than to ſay to their 
ſovereign: Either reſign your ſovereignty or your 
eeforate;, abdicate the dominions you hold from 

You, VIII. F | your 
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A anceſtors, if you mean to keep thoſe you bel 
ny from us. 
A consTITUTION, in which the legiſlative and 
executive power are ſeparate, bears within itſelf, 
the ſeeds of perpetual conteſt, It is impoſſible 
that peace ſhould reign between two oppoſite, 
litical bodies, Prerogative muſt endeayour to | 
extend itſelf, and preſs upon liberty, and vice 
verſa. | 
WHATEVER admiration we may have for a go- 
vernment, if it can only preſerve itſelf by the 
ſame means by which it had been eſtabliſhed; 
if it's future hiſtory muſt exhibit the ſame ſcenes 
as the paſt, ſuch as rebellion, civil wars, de- ; 
ſtruction of the people, the aſſaſſination or expul- 1 
ſion of kings, a ſtate of perpetual alarms and } 
commotions ; who would wiſh for a government I 
upon ſuch conditions? If peace, both within and 


without, be the object of adminiſtration, what t 
ſhall we think of an order of things that is incom- t 
patible with it? b 

Would it not be to be wiſhed, that the num- { 
ber of repreſentatives ſhould be proportioned to t 
the value of property, and to the exact ratio of t 


patriotiſm? Is it not abſurd that a poor hamlet, tl 
or a wretched village, ſhould depute as many 0 
or more members to the aſſembly of the com- 
mons, as the moſt opulent city or diſtrict? 

What intereſt can theſe men take in the public ec 
felicity, which they ſcarce partake of? What fi- q 
cility will not bad miniſters find in their indi- 


gence to bribe them; and to obtain, by money, tl 
that Vi 
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that majority they ſtand in need of? O, ſhame! ® 
The rich man purchaſes the ſuffrages of his con- 
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ſtituents, to obtain the honour of repreſenting 
them; and the court buys the vote of the repre- 
ſentative, in order to govern with more deſpotic 
ſway, Would not a prudent nation endeavour 
to prevent both the one and the other of theſe 
corruptions? Is it not ſurpriſing that this hath 


not been done upon the day, when a repreſenta- 


tive had the impudence to make his conſtituents 
wait in his antichamber, and afterwards to ſay to 
them: I know not what you want, but I will only a 
as I think proper; I have bought you very dear, and 
I am refolved to ſell you as dear as I can: Or even 
upon that day, when the miniſter. boaſted of 
having in his pocket-book the rates of every 
man's probity in England ? 

Is there nothing to object againſt the effort of 
theſe three powers, acting perpetually one upon 
the other, and tending inceſſantly to an equili- 
brium which they will neyer obtain? - This 
ſtruggle, is it not ſomewhat ſimilar to a con- 
tinual anarchy? Doth it not endanger commo- 
tions, in which, from one moment to another, 
the blood of the citizens may be ſpilt, without 
our being able to foreſee, whether the advantage 
will remain on the fide of tyranny or on that of 
liberty? And, if all circumſtances be well weigh- 
ed, would not a nation leſs e and more 
quiet be happy ? 

Tuxsx defects, and others added to them, will 
they not one day bring on the decline of the go- 
vernment? This is a circumſtance we cannot 

F 2 decide; 
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#65 K decide; but we are convinced it would be a 
=— misfortune for the nations; ſince they all owe to 


it a milder deſtiny than that which they before 
enjoyed. The example of a free, rich, magna- 
nimous, and happy people, in the midſt of Ru- 
rope, hath engaged the attention of all men. 
The principles from which many benefits have 
been derived, have been adopted, diſcuſſed, and 


preſented to the monarchs, and to their delegates; 


who, to avoid being accuſed of tyranny, have 


deen obliged to adopt them, with more or leſs 


modification. The antient- maxims would ſoon 
be revived, if there did not exiſt, as it were, in 
the midſt of us, a perpetual tribunal, which 
demonſtrated the depravity and abfurdity of 
them. . 

Bur, if the enjoyments of luxury ſhould hap- 
pen totally to pervert the morals of the nation; if 


the love of pleaſure ſhould ſoften the courage of 


the commanders and officers of the fleets and 
armies; if the intoxication of temporary ſuc- 
ceſſes; if vain ideas of falſe greatneſs ſhould ex- 
eite the nation to enterpriſes above their ſtrength ; 
if they ſhould be deceived in the choice of their 
enemies, or their allies ; if they ſhould loſe their 
colonies, either by making them too extenſive, 
or by laying reſtraints upon them; if their love 
of patriotiſm be not exalted to the lave of huma- 
nity; they will, ſooner or later, be enſlaved, 
and return to that kind of inſignificancy from 
whence- they emerged only through torrents of 
blood, and through the calamities of two ages 
1 eee and war. They will become like 
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other natians whom they deſpiſe, and Europe will oe 


69 


not be able tq-ſhew the wniverſe ane nation —— — 


which ſhe can venture to pride herſelf. 
ſpotiſm, which always oppteſſes moſt bent 
minds that are ſubdued and degraded, will alone 
riſe ſyperiar, amidſt the ruin of arts, of morale. 
of reaſon; and of liber 

Tus hiſtory of the united provinces is nit 
with very ſingular events.” Their combination 
aroſe from deſpair, and almoſt all Europe en- 
couraged their eſtabliſnment. They had but juſt 
triumphed over the long and powerful effarts of 
the court of Spain to reduce them to ſuhjection, 
when they were obliged to try their ſtrength 
againſt the Britons, and diſconcerted the ſchemes 
of France. They afterwards gave a king to Eng» 
land, and deprived Spain of the provinces ſhe 
poſſeſſed in Italy and the Low Countries, to give 
them to Auſtria. Since that period, Holland 
has been diſguſted of ſuch a ſyſtem of politics, as 
would engage her in war; ſhe attends ſolely 
to the preſervation of her conſtitution, but, 
perhaps, -not with ſufficient zeal, care, and 
integrity. 

Taz conſtitution of Holland, though previ- 
ouſly modelled on a plan that was the reſult of 


reflection, is not leſs defective than thoſe which 


have been formed by chance. One of it's prin- 
cipal deſects is, that the ſovereignty is too much 
divide. 

IT is a miſtake to ſuppoſe that the wucdgrley 
teſides in the States General fixed at the Hague. 
The fact is, that the power of the members who 

F 3 | compoſe 
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compoſe this aſſembly, conſiſts only in deciding 


— upon matters of form, or police. In Alliances, 


peace, war, new taxes, or any other important 
matter, each of the deputies mult receive the 
orders of his province; which is itſelf obliged to 
obtain the conſent of the cities. The conſe. 
quence of this complicated order of things is, 
that the reſolutions which would require the 
greateſt ſecrecy and celerity, a are Nen tardy 
and public. 

Ir ſeems, that in an union evaratied n 
this number of ſtates, independent of each other, 
and connected only by their common intereſt, 
each of them ought to have had an influence pro- 
portioned to it's extent, to it's population, and 
to it's riches: but this fortunate baſis, which 
enlightened reaſon ought to have founded, is not 
adopted by the confederate body. The province 
which bears more than half of the public ex- 
pences, hath no more votes than that which con- 
tributes only one hundredth part of them; and in 


that province, a petty town, uninhabited, and 


unknow'n, hath legally the ſame weight as this 


unparalleled city, the activity and induſtry of 


which are a ſubject of aſtoniſhment and of jea- 


louſy to all nations. 


Tus unanimity of the towns oy provinces, 
which is required for all important reſolutions, 
is not a meaſure of more judicious policy. If the 
moſt confiderable members of the republic ſhould 
reſolve to act without the concurrence of the lels 
important branches, this would be a manifeſt in- 


fringement of the principles of the union; 1 
7 
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if they ſhould lay a great ſtreſs upon obtaining ® SY * 
their ſuffrages, they will not ſucceed} without — 


much ſolicitation or conceſſions. Which ever of 
theſe two expedients hath been adopted, when the 
parties have differed, the harmony of the United 


States hath uſually been diſturbed, and fre- 


quently in a violent and permanent manner. 

Taz imperfections of ſuch a conſtitution did 
not, in all probability, eſcape the Prince of 
Orange, the founder of this republic. If this 
great man permitted that they ſhould ſerve as a 


baſis to the government which was eſtabliſhing, 


it was undoubtedly in hopes that they would 
render the election of a Stadtholder neceſſary, 
and that this ſupreme magiſtate would always be 
choſen in his family, This view of a profound 
ambition hath not always been attended with 
ſucceſs; and this ſingular magiſtracy, which, 
united to the abſolute diſpoſal of the land and 
ſea forces, ſeveral other important prerogatives, 
hath been twice aboliſhed, 

AT theſe periods, which are remarkable in the 
hiſtory of a ſtate, unparalleled in the annals of 
the Old and of the New World, great changes 
have been produced. The authors of the revo- 
lution have boldly divided all the authority 
among themſelves, An intolerable tyranny hath 
been every where eſtabliſhed, with more or leſs 


effrontery. Under pretence that the general 


aſſemblies were tumultuous, fatiguing, and dan- 
gerous, the people have no longer been called in 
to elect the depoſitaries of the public authority. 
The burgomaſters have choſen their ſheriffs, and 

F 4 have 
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BOOK, have ſeized upon the finances, of which they 
_— gave no account, but to their equals or conſti- 


tuents. The ſenators have arrogated to them- 


ſelves the right of completing their own, body, 


Thus the magiſtracy hath been confined to a few 
families, who have aſſumed an almoſt excluſive 
right of depuration to the States General, Each 
province, and each town, have been at the dif. 
poſal of a ſmall number of citizens, who, di- 
viding the rights and the ſpoils of the people, 
have had the art of cluding their complaints, or 
of preventing the effects of any extraordinary 
diſcontent. The government is become almoſt 
Ariſtocratic, Had the reformation been extended 
only to what was defective in the conſtitution, 
the Houſe of Orange might have apprehended 
that they ſhould no more be reinſtated in that 
degree of ſplendour from which they had fallen, 
A leſs diſintereſted conduct hath occaſioned the 
reſtoration of the Stadtholderſhip; and it hath 
been made hereditary, even in the female line. 
Bur will this dignity become in time an in- 
ſtrument of oppreſſion? N men do not 
think it poſſible. Rome, ſay they, is always 
quoted as an example to all our free ſtates, that 
have no circumſtance in common with it. If the 
dictator became the oppreſſor of that republic, 
it was in conſequence of it's having oppreſſed all 
other nations; it was becauſe it's power having 
been originally founded by war, muſt neceffarily 
be deſtroyed by it; and becauſe a nation, com- 
poſed of ſoldiers, could not eſcape the deſpotiſm 
of a military government, However improbable 
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it may appear, it is yet certain, that the Roman 3.9.9 5 
republic ſubmitted to the yoke, becauſe it pai d 0 


taxes. The conquered people were the only ye 


butaries to the treaſury, The public revenues, 
therefore, neceſſarily remaining the ſame after the 
revolution as before, property did not appear 9 
be attacked ; and the citizen thought he ſhoul 
be lill free enough, while he had the diſpoſal gf 
his oon. NN En 
HotLawD, on the contrary, will maintain it's 
liberty, becauſe it is ſubject to very conſiderable 
taxes, The Dutch cannot preſerve their country 
wichout great expences. The. ſenſe of their 
independence alone excites an induſtry propor- 
tionable to the load of their contributions, and 
the patience neceſſary to ſupport the burthen o 
them. If to the enormous expences of the ſtat 
it were neceſſary to add thoſe which the pomp & 
a court requires; if the prince were to employ in 
| maintaining the agents of tyranhy what ought tg 
be beſtowed on the foundations of a land obtain- 
ed, as it were, from the ſea, he wquld ſoon drive 
the people to deſpair. i871 1 


x 


Tur inhabitant of Holland, placed upon 3 
5 mountain, and who obſerves at a diſtance, the ſe; 

: riſing eighteen or twenty feet above the level o 

the lands, and daſhing it's wayes againſt the dikes 
be has raiſed, conſiders within himſelf, that ſooner 
or later this bailterous element will get the bettey 
[ of him. He diſdains ſo precarious à dyelling, 
| and bis houſe, made either of wood or ſtone ag 
1 Amſterdam, is no longer logked upon as ſuch; 
i is his pip chat is his aſylum, and by degrees bg 
. Bt acquires 
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| acquires an indifference and manners conformable 


to this idea. The water is to him what the vici- 


nity of volcanos is to other people. 


Ir to theſe natural cauſes of the decay of a Pa» 
trĩotic ſpirit were joined the loſs of liberty, the 
Dutch would quit a country, that cannot be cul. 
tivated but by men who are free; and theſe peo- 
ple, ſo devoted to trade, would carry their ſpirit of 
commerce, together with their riches, to ſome other 
part of the globe. Their iſlands in Aſia, their 
factories in Africa, their colonies in America, and 
all the ports in Europe, would afford them an 
aſylum. What ſtadtholder, what prince, revered 
by ſuch a people, would wiſh, or dare to become 
their tyrant ? 

A SENSELESS, ambitious man, or a ferocious 
warrior, might poſſibly attempt it. But among 
thoſe who are deſtined to govern the nation, are 
fuch men rarely to be found. Every thing 
ſeems to conſpire in exciting the greateſt ap- 
prehenſions in the republic upon this import- 
ant point. There are ſcarce. any natives on 
board their fleets, except a few officers.” Their 
armies are compoſed of, recruited, and com- 
manded by foreigners, devoted to a chief, who, 
according to their ideas, can never arm them 
againſt people to whom they are attached by no 
tie. The fortreſſes of the ſtate are all governed 
by generals who acknowlege no other laws beſide 
thoſe of the prince, Courtiers degraded in their 
characters, overwhelmed with debts, deſtitute of 
virtue, and intereſted in the ſubverſion of the 
n order, are 8 raiſed to the 
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moſt important poſts, It is by favour, that a ſet * 00s 
of commanders, devoid of ſhame and of ability, Lv 


have been placed, and ate maintained in the co- 
lonies ; men who, either from motives of grati- 
tude or of cupidity, are inclined to accompliſh _ 
flavery of thoſe diſtant regions. 

 AcainsT ſo many dangers, of what avail can 
be the general lethargy, the thirſt of riches, the 
taſte for luxury, which begins to inſinuate itſelf, 
the ſpirit of trade, and the perpetual condeſcen- 
fions ſhew'n for an hereditary authority? Ac- 
cording to every probability, the United Pro- 
vinces, without effuſion of blood, and without 
commotion, muſt inſenſibly fall under the yoke 
of a monarchy. As the ſpirit of deſpotiſm, or the 
deſire of meeting with no oppoſition. to our 
wiſhes, is inherent in the mind of every man in 
a greater or leſs degree, ſome ſtadtholder may 
ariſe, and. perhaps ſoon, who, regardleſs of the 
fatal conſequences of his enterprize, will enſlave 
the nation. It concerns the Dutch attentively to 
conlider theſe obſervations, _ 

Taz Roman empire was ſhaking on all ſides, 
when the Germans entered into Gaul, under the 
guidance of a chief whom: they had choſen them- 
ſelves, and to whom they were rather companions 
than ſubjects. This was not an army, the ambi- 
tion of which was limited to the ſeizing of ſome 
fortified places; it was the irruption of a people 
in ſearch of a ſettlement. As they attacked none 
but ſlaves, diſſatisfied with their fate, or maſters 
enervated by the luxuries of a long peace, they 
met with no very obſtinate reſiſtance, The con» 
| querors 
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querars appropriated to themſelves the lands 
which ſuited them, and ſeparated ſoon. after, in 
order to enjoy their fortune in peace. 

Tux diviſion was not the work of blind chance, 
The poſſeſſions were ſettled by the general af. 
ſembly, and they were enjoyed under it's autho- 
rity. They were granted at firſt for no more than 
one year; but this period was gradually prolong - 
ed, and was at laſt extended to the life of the 
the poſſeſſor. Matters were carried ſtill further, 
when the ſprings of government becaine entirely 
relaxed; and under the feeble deſcendants of 
Charlemagne, hereditary poſſeſſion was almoſt 
generally eſtabliſhed. This uſurpation was conſe. 
erated by a ſolemn convention, at the acceſſion 


of Hugo Capet to the throne ; and at that period 


the feudal tenure, that moſt deſtructive of all 
rights, prevailed in all it's force. 

France was then no more than an aſſemblage 
of petty ſovereignties, ſituated near each other, 
but without having any connection. In this ſtate 
of anarchy, the lords, entirely independent of the 
apparent chief of the nation, oppreſſed their ſub- 
jects, or their flaves, at pleaſure, If the monarch 
intereſted himſelf in the fate of theſe unhappy 
people, they declared war againſt him; and if 
theſe people themſelves ſometimes ventured to 
appeal to the rights.of mankind, the conſequence 
was, that the chains with which they were cruſhed 
became ſtill mare oppreſſive. 

In the mean while, the extinction of ſome 
powerful houſes, together with various treaties 
and conqueſts, were fucceflively adding to the 

| royal 
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royal domain, territories of greater or leſs extetrt, Þ 9 5 * 
This acquiſition of ſeveral pręvinces gave to th 
crown a maſs of power, which imparted to it 


ſome degree of energy. A perpetual conteſt be- 
tween the kings arid the nobles, an alternite ſu- 
periotity of the power of one fingle perſon, or of 
ſeveral ; ſuch was the kind of anarchy thar laſted, 
almoſt without interruption, till about the tHiddle 
of the fifreenth centu 7. 
Tax character of the French was then changed 
by a train of events which had altered the form of 
government, The war which the Engliſh, in 
conjunction with, or under the direction of the 
Normans, had inceffantly cartied on againft 
France for two or three hundred years paſt, 


ſpread a general alarm, and occaſioned great ta- 


viges. The triumphs of the enemy, the tyranny 
of the great, all conſpired to make the nation wiſh 
that the prince might be inveſted with power 
ſufficient to expel foreigners out of the kingdom, 


and to keep the nobles in ſubjection. While 


princes diſtinguiſhed by their wifdom and bravery 
were endeavouring to accompliſh this great work, 
a new generation araſe. Every individual, when 
the general alarm was paſt, thought himſelf happy 
etovgh in the privileges his anceſtors had en- 
joyed. They neglected to trace the ſource of the 


power of kings, which was derived from the 


nation ; and Lewis XI. having few obſtacles to 
ſurmount, became more powerful chan his pre- 
deceſſors. | 
Bzroky his titne, the hiſtory of France preſents 
us with an account of a variety of ſtates, ſome- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


- times divided, and ſometimes united. Since that 
— Prince's reign, it is the hiſtory of a great mo- 


narchy. The power of ſeveral tyrants is centered 
in one perſon. The people are not more free; 
but the conſtitution is different. Peace is enjoyed 
with greater ſecurity within, and war carried on 
with more vigour without. 

Crvil wars, which tend to make a free people 
become ſlaves, and to reſtore liberty to a-nation 
that is already enſlaved, have had no other effect 
in France, than that of humbling the great, with- 
out exalting the people. The miniſters, who will 
always be the creatures of the prince, while the 
general ſenſe of the nation has no influence in af. 
fairs of government, have ſold their fellow-citi- 
Zens to their maſter; and as the people, who were 
poſſeſſed of nothing, could not be loſers by this 
ſervitude, the kings have found' it the more eaſy 
to carry their deſigns into execution, eſpecially as 
they were always concealed under pretence of po- 
litical advantage, and even of alleviating the 
burthen of the people. The jealouſy excited by 
a great inequality of conditions and fortunes, 
hath favoured every ſcheme that tended to ag- 
grandize the regal authority, The princes have 
had the art to engage the attention of the people, 
ſometimes by wars abroad, ſometimes. by reli- 
gious diſputes at home; to ſuffer the minds of 
men to be divided by opinions, and their hearts 
by different intereſts ; to excite and keep up. jea- 
loufies between the ſeveral ranks of the ſtate ; to 
fatter alternately each party with an appearance 
of favour, and to ſatisfy the natural envy of the 


people 
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people by the depreſſion of them all. The mul- * as K 


SA reduced to poverty, and become the ob- 


jects of contempt, having ſeen all- powerful bo- 


dies brought low one after another, have at leuſt 


loved in their nere che ang. -of theig.enes-. 
mies. +2 

Taz nation, Geng by jnalywriency it has ee 
the privilege o 7 itſelf, has not, howevet, 
ſubmitted to all the dutrages of deſporiſm; * 
ariſes from the loſs of its liberty not having been 
the effect of a tumoltoous and fuddeh. 9 
but gradually brought about in 4 e 
ſeveral ages. The national character which hat 
always influenced the pringes 1 well az the 


court, if it were only by means — 


hath eſtabliſhed a ſort of balance of power: 

thus it is that-pdlite manners having tempered 
the exertion of force, and ſoftened the oppo- 
ſition that might be made to it, have prevented 


thoſe ſudden and violent commotions, from 


whence reſults either monarchical tyranny, or p- 
pular liberty. 


Incon$1$TENCE, as natural to the minds " 7 


gay and lively people as it is to children; hath 


fortunately prevailed over the ſyſtems of ſome de- 


ſpotic miniſters. Kings have been too. fond of 
pleaſure, and too converſant with the real ſource 
of it, not to be induced frequently to lay aſide 
the iron ſceptre, which would have terrified the 
people, and prevented them from indulging in 
thoſe frivolous amuſements to which they were ad- 
dicted, The ſpirit of intrigue, which hath ever 
prevailed among them, ſince the nobles have been 
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or weakneſs of body, 
CP to be Bord for deſpotiſm. The Spaniards, 
hey are extremely proud; and the Ita- 
yarhſtapding all the powers of genius 
erb 0 2% have loſt all their rights, and every 
idea o& liberty. Wherever the monarchy is unli- 
or” it is 4r5poſfible to aſcertain, with any de- 
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oy of preciſion, what the form of 9 is, 


character of 
each ſovereign, but even at every period of the 
ſame prince's life. Theſe ſtates have written 
laws, and cuſtoms and ſocieties that enjoy certain 


privileges; but when the legiſlator can ſubvert the 
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miniſtration. The 52a of iv autre, 
of the prince; ſeppfy rh6 Plate 
tents, it is true, ftave their vip 
times of uſe to fer vt che deten b. Phet e, Fa | 5 
ver to command. In theſe countries; rene BY — 
ſubmit to the government their ſypetiors' dot, 
provided only they are indolged in their natur- 
dolence. is omy one ſyſtem oſ ne | 
in theſe delightful regions of Europe,. that merits 
our attention; Which is the republic of Venice. 
Three great phenomena tnake this ſtate remark< 
able; theſe are, it's firſt foundation, it's power at- 
the time of the croſedes, and 
adminiſtration,” 

A oa28aT, magnificent, and rich cy, impreg« 
able, though withour walls of fortifications, rules | 
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Ny 00h She fig ns. Theſe Doges were elected by the 
people ein Lig. 32 at that period the nobles arro- pe 
* ghee fo themſelves the excluſive ptivilege of ap- Ve 
pointing the chief of the republic; they ſeized f d 
upon the authority, and formed an ariſtocracy. ra 
Tos political writers who have given the I f 
7 preference to this kind of government, have ſaid, nc 
wioith ſome ſhew of reaſon, that all ſocieties, in WW 4" 
Whatever way they may have been formed, have FP in 
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Vzxics, in it's origin, tempered. e 13 
poſſible the defects of this odious. ind yajaſt ; Chet 3 
vernment. The ſeveral branches of Poder wers 2 . 3 - 
diſtributed and balancet. with remarkable acebs © N —— 
racy. Prudent and ſevere laws were enatted, . sd 
ſuppreſs and ſtrike awe into the ambition of * 1 9 8 25 : 
nobles, The great reigned without diſturb- is Nr 
ance, and with a Nee as. the ſtars ſhine I $ g 5. * — k I 1 | 
in the firmament amidſt the ſilence of the night.” if 
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ox 0 Hare Alußons, which in ſome meuſure conſole 
IT; the ſubjects for-the loſs of their liberty, were ſub- 
p& 8 © fikutedthe ſeduction of voluptuouſneſs, pleaſures, 
| - a6d effeminaey. n 
s the people, the women as well 45 the men, the 
pPrieſts as well as the hyinen, and licentiouſnef 
knew no bouitds, - Venice became the country 
. en the' earth where there were ſewer fafttion 
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it was a OG conſequerice. that ls. vigour, .. 
and lefs. exertion ſhuld.thow istelf 5 Ao 
cordingly. t the republie: felt; We the moſt Publ. 
nimous | cireum pection- 715 ad 
added ſtill mote e ates of Jtaly, 
which is jealoyſy at tif; Württ, N tt obe half 
of the treaſures and car . ach koſt them . 
to maintain that Het © 
for two "centuries paſt, er de porta? have” © 
fred themſelves. wad Komm dhe dangerd to 
which their very proc ons Raye Expoſed tern. 

Taz. republic. ch. . ſtate 


of tranquillity, notwithſtanding; aft the! carey bar” 
haye been taken, for. iT Tecurity. Fs; an: 


which become conſtantif m ore ſevere by" 
treme. horror of every 
elevated, by the averſion 5 
ſon, the uſg of which it bonüderd 46 4 crime, e 
by the myſterious and dark vells with Which it 
conceals it's operations, by the precaution "which 


it coriſtantly takes to place foreign rs at 


is manifeſted by the an ark it's ghet ent, = 2 
ng it the — 8 5 * 
lich it Hes for rea- 7 * 
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the head of it's feeble troops; and to appoint ü — 


inſpetors oyer them; by the forbidding, in- 
diſcriminately, all choſe who are it's ſubjects, to 
go and inure themſelves to war in the field of 
battle; by it's informers; by all the. refinements 
of inſidious policy, and by various other means 
which diſcover contigual apprehenons and 
alarms. It ſeems to place it's chięf confidence 


in an n. who is continually prying about 
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22 212 & amongſt individuals, wich, the ax raised over the 

— head of any ene who ſhall venture to diſturb | 

| E order by his- ations, or by his diſcourſes; |. 
Evazr thing, however, is hot cenſurable in 
Venice. The impoſt Which. ſupplies the trea- 
ſury with 25,009,000 of livees “, -hath neither 

| Jacreaſed, nor Miminined nee the year 1707, 
$ Every method is taken to conceal: from the Gti- | 

bens the idea vf their ſlavery, and td inake them 

- "eflfy-and cheerful, The form of worſhip' i is re- 

_ Plete with ceremonies. There are go-great feſti- 

. vals without public: ſpettacles and muſic, One 

may ſay 4nd do whar one chooſes at Venice, if 
0 does not ſpeak in- public either of politics 

religion. A Cbriſtian orator preaching | 

'-befors the + chiefs of the republic, imagined that 

he ought to begin his diſcourſe with an eulogium 

of the government; immediately a {atellice a 

diſpatched. to take him out of his pulpit; and 

being the next day ſummoned to appear before the 
tribunal of the "ſtate inquiſitors, he was told: 

I bat need have we of your encomlums? Be more 

cautious. They were- well -aware, that an admi- 

bh piſtration i is ſovn cebſuted i im every place where 
it is allowed to be extolled. The ſtate inquili 
tors do nat retain their functions longer than 
eighteen months. T hey are choſen from among 

the moſt moderate perſons, and the leaſt act of 
injuſtice is followed by their depoſition. They 
addreſs all men in the familiar mode of the ſecond 
5 and — * even adopt i itin * to the 


v 4,041,666), 13% 44. 
doge, 
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ty of finiſhing his diſpatches; It is true, that 
the doors are {hurt while" cauſes are trying: but 


theſe cabſeg.of alarm to foreigners, are the real 


protection of the people, ang: tke counterpoize 


io the tyranny of the ariſtocratic body. Aböut BUG 
fix years ago it was deliberated in council, we- 
'ther this formidable tribunal ſhould not be abo- | 
liſhed, and immediately the moſt wealthy citi- 
nens were preparing to withdraw themſelves, and , 


a neighbouring king foretold, that Venice would 


not exiſt ten years longet after the- ſopprefion. —_ 
this magiſtracy, Accordingly, were jt not far the 
terror with which itinſpires the citizens, they would FE: 
be inceſſantly expoſed to vexations from a num- 
ber of patricians who langviſh in indigence. A- 


ter ſoms violent conteſts, the;inquiſfition was con- 


firmed by a. majority of votes, and the four per- | 
ſons who Had moved. the - debate were puniſhed * 


only by aligning to them honourable employ- 


ments; which kept. them at a diſtance Om, my 
pollen eren —— * 12 
DouxING the carnival, monks and prieſts 9⁰ to 


the public diverſions in maſks. It is. well know'n, 


that a. degraded eccleſiaſtle cin have no infivence, 
A patrician,: who is. become either monk or 
prieſt, is no more than a common citizen. The 


horror of executions is kept i up by the unfrequen- 
cy of them. The'people are. perfuaded that the 


devils are flying about the ꝑlbbet to ſeize upon the 
ſouls of the perſons executed. A ä friar 


G 4. once 


, _ 


5 


doge. Any perſon whois ſummoned before them ® 2 2 * 


is obliged to appear without delay. A 8 — 
ol ſtate was not excuſed by alteging the neceſſi- 15 


. 
7 
wr 
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„e v once thought of ſayings thas / @ hundred drowned 
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perſous executed an the gailows not one wenld be damu- 
2 As is was of donſequence to the Venetians that 
ons ſhould not fear beipg. d row ed, hut that one 


ſhould fear being hanged, the preacher had or- 
ders 69 teach the contrary," Th 
ay of St., Auſtin; - 


Iz the naval farces af the Venetiang are com- 
manded by a patrician alone, it is only. ſince the 


ctlebrated Moroſini, admiral of their fleet at the 


ee REL of the Peloponneſus, told them, that is 
had been in his power to ſtarye them. If the 


; land forces can only be commande d '£ forei eign 


neral, it is from the juſt a pprehenſion, that 3 


eitizen, might take advantage 4 the affection of 
the ſoldiers to become the tyrant of his Fountry, | 
Tuxgz are 3 mukitude of magiſtrates. placed 


at os head of different affgirs,” which muſt acce- 


lerate the diſpateb of them. The doge may ſoli- 
eit and obtain fayours, but he cannot grant any, 


There are preſeryers.of the-laws,. to whom the 
new regulations .propofed by the ſenate to the 
— are referred. They examine them and 


make their reports to the council, who decide 


accordingly. - The council therefore repreſents 
the republic, the ſenate the legiſlative body 
ſubqrdinate to the council, and the ſtate inqui- 
ſitor is a kind of tribune to prote the people. 
An Wc tape is not, in my opinion, a very tre- 


ſan, ſince it is poſſible to puniſh him 
when he —_— inſolent. There is no ſuch 


thing to be found in France as a ſheriff's officer, 


. magittrat 


hg yould Ventus to deliver a fummons toa 
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magiſtrate of a ſyperior order. At Venice ales 
gal proceeding may be carried on againſt either 
a patrician or an inquiſitor. Their goods may 


be ſold, their perſons {<ized, end they on be 


throw 'n igt priſen, ; * 


"9 


0 0 
228, 
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Tus Venetian malury 1 kenns e ä 
in all the courts, by wham they are informed 
of the character of the men in fayour, and the 
means of ſeducing- them ; they* Tupporr. them- 


ſelves by their cunning· There is another ge- 


public which derives it's ſtreagth, and ſupports - 
1 by it's form ann f. e n 


Swi tzer land, ; 


Tus Switzers, knaw'oin antiquity by che name 75 
of Helyetians, were, as the Gauls and the Britons, 
only to be · ſubdued by Cæſar, who was the greateſt 


ol the s, if he had been more attached to 
his country. They were united to Germany, as a 
Roman province, under the reign. of Honorius. 
Revolutions, which are frequent and eaſily accom- 


pliſhed in ſuch a country as the Alps, divided 


colonies, that were ſeparated by large lakes or 


great mountains, into ſeveral baronies, The moſt 


conſiderable of theſe, occupied by the Houſe of 
Auſtria, in proceſs of time ſeized upon all the reſt. 
Conqueſt introduced ſlavery, oppreſſion excited 
the people to revolt, and thus liberty aroſe from 
an unbounded exertion of tyranny. 

Tyzzz ate now thirteen cantons of robuſt pea- 
ſants, who defend almoſt all the kings of Europe, 
and fear none; who are better acquainted with 
their real intereſts than any other nation; and 
Wag Fonligure the moſt ſenſible people in all mo- 

dern 


* 
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B # * * FE political ſtates. - Theſe thirteen cantons com- U 
— poſe among themſelves, nota republic as the feyen and 
. provinces of Holland, nor a ſim ple ronfederacy a Aſte 

mme Germanic pody, but rather a league, a natu. Wi creal 

3 ' ral aſſociation of ſo many independent republic, the | 
Fioch canton has it's reſpeRtive ſovereignty, it's al. Wi cov! 
liances, and it's treaties ſeparate. The general diet ſafet 

cannot makeclaws or an for either of The 

Ly . Se Ws rents 

1 5 Tus three. moſt icke gabtous ed. then 
E ; ately egnnected with each of the others. It is Alps 
from this union of convenience, not of cofiltitution, othe 


.. * that, if one of the thirteen cantons, were attacked, then 
8 all the reſt would march. to it's aſſiſtance. But there ¶ of n 
zs no common alllance between the whole body of m 


and each particular canton. Thus the branehes of mere 
a tree are anited àmong themſelves, without ba- of f 
ing an immediate conuettion with the common cour 
nk * + 4. iner 
TRE union of the Switzers wo ever i in- 4cqu 
diſſolüble till the beginning. of the 16th century; trad, 
when religion, which ought to; be the bond of Will - T 
peace and charity, difunited them. The reform- oper 
ation. cauſed a feparation of the Helvetic body, tend 
and the ſtate was divided by the church. Al 
public affairs ate tranſafted in the ſeparate and -<<fl: 
particular diets of the catholic. and proteſtant i Allie 
parties. The general diets are allembled only * 
to preſerve the appearance of union. Notwith- and 
ſtanding this ſource of diſcord, Switzerland has nich 
enjoyed peace much more than any ſtate in 
| 1 pops 
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UnpzR "the Auſtrian govetnment, -oppreſſon"®.2, 0. 0 K 
and the railing of troops. irtipede# population, Cs 


After the revolution, there was too great an in- : 


creaſe of the num̃ber of people iti proportion to 


the barrenneſs of the land. The Helvezic body | 


could not be enlarged without endangering i it's 


ſafety, unleſs it - made ſome excurſions abroad. 
The inhabitants of theſe mountains, as the tor- 


rents that- pour down from-them;-were ta ſpread... 
themſelves in the plains that börger upon che 
Alps. Thefe people would have deſtroyed eacli 


other, had they remained ſequeſtered. zmong 


themſelves. But ignorance of the afts, the want - 


of materials for manyfgRures, and. tlie deficiency Wh 


of money, prevented the importation of foreign . 8 


merchandize, and excluded them from the means 
of procuring the comforts of life, 450 of en- 
couraging induſtry. They drew even from their 
increaſe of numbers, a-method of» ſubſiſting and 


acquiring riches, a 'lource," d an 7 of 


trade. 7 1 . 
Taz duke of Milan; War of a rich country 
open on every fide to invaſion, and not eaſily de- 


fended, was in want of ſoldiers. The Switzers, . 


who were his moſt powerful neighbours, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily become his enemies, if they were not his 


allies, or rather his protectors. A kind of traffic . 


was therefbre ſet on foot between theſe people 
and the Milaneſe, in which men were bartered for 


nches, - The nation engaged troops ſucceſſively | 


in the ſervice of France, of the emperor, of the 
pope, of the duke of Savoy, and all the poten- 
es of * 0 2 ſold their blood to w_ moſt 

diſtant 


Way is, by the conſtitution of his country, a Citizen of 
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22 5 diſtant powers, and to the nations moſt in enmity 
—.— with each other 3 to Holland, to Spain, and to 


Portugal; as. if theſe mountains. were nothing 
more than a repoſitory of arms and ſaldiers, open 
to every one who wanted to purchaſe the means 
of carrying on war. 

Eacn canton treats with that power akin of. 
fers the moſt advantageous terms. The ſubjett 
of the country are at liberty to. engage in war at 

| a diſtance, with an allied nation; The Hollander 


the world; the Switzer, by the ſame circum- 
| ſtance, @ deftrayer of Europe. The profits of 

Holland are-in proportion to the degree of cul- 
tivation, and the conſumption of merchandize; 
the proſperity of Switzerland increaſes in propor- 
tion to the number of battles that are fought, and 
the daughter that attends them. 


Ir is by wat, that calamity inſeparable from J 


mankind, whether in a ſtate of civilization or not, 
that the republics of the Helvetic body are obliged 
to live and ſubſiſt. It is by this that they preſetve 
a number of inhabitants within their cquntry pro- 
portioned to the extent and fertility of their lands, 

without forcing any of the ſprings of government, 
or reſtraining the inclinations. of any individual, 
It is by the traffic of troops with the powers at war 
with each other, that Switzerland bas not been 
under the neceſſity of making. ſudden emigra- 
tions, which are the cauſe of invaſions, and of 

attempting conqueſts, which would have occa- 
fioned the loſs of it's liberty, as it cauſed the ſub» 
verſion of all the republics of Greece. 


As 
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As far as human foreſight can penetrate into futu- JOE K 
tity, the ſtate of theſe people muſt be more perma- wy, 
nent than that of all other nations, if differences 
in their form of worſhip do not become fatal to 
them. From the top of their barren mountalns, 
they behold,” groaning under the oppreſſion of 
ny, whole tatiohs which nature hath placed 
i GO plentiful countries, while they enjoy 
the froits of their labour, of their fru- 
125 of their moderation, and of all the vir- 
wes that attend upon liberty. If it were poſſible 
that habit could blunt their ſenſibility for fo mild 
a deſtiny, it would be inceffancly revived in them 
by that multitude of travellers who. reſott there 
to enjoy the fight of chat felicity which is not to 
be ſeen elſewhere. Undoubtedly, the love of 
riches hath' ſomewhat altered that amlable m- 
pliciry of manners, in ſuch of the eantons where 
the arts and commerce have made any confider= 
able progreſs; but the features of their primitive 
character are not entirely" efficed, and they. ftilt 
retain a kind of happineſs unknown to other 
men. Can it be appreherided chat a nation may 
grow tired of ſuch an exifteneeZ 
Tus weight of taxes cannot alter the N 
tages of this deſtiny. Theſe ſcourges of the hu- 
man race are unknow'n in moſt of the cantons, 
and in the reſt they amount to little or nothing. 
In ſome places only, a dangerous abuſe hath been 
introduced, - Adminiſtrators,” know'n under the 
title of bailiffs, rake upon rhemſelygs to impoſe 
in their, ow'n juriſdiction arbitrary fines, which 
they make _e of for their own private benefit. 
. - This 
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Sock This extravagance of the feudal laws cannot laſt, 
— and every veſtige will ſoon be loſt of ſo. odious 


a cuſtom, which in proceſs of time would affect 
the public felicity. wade 

Tu nation will never be diſturbed by it's pro- 
penſities, which naturally lead it to order, tran- 
quillity, and harmony. If any turbulent or dan- 
gerous characters are to be found there, who may 
be fond of factions and tumults, they mix in fo- 
reign wars to endeayour to 2 8 this reſtleſs 
diſpoſition, 


Ir is not poſſible that * ſeveral cantons ſhould 


; attempt reciprocally to ſubdue each other. Thoſe 


in which democtacy is eſtabliſhed, are too feeble 
to conceive ſo unreaſonable a project; and in the 
others, the patricians and plebeians will never 
unite, their wiſhes and their exertions for an ag- 
grandizement, the conſequences of which might 
become fatal to one of the orders. | 

Tus tranquillity of the Helvetic body is ful leſs 
in danger from their neighbours than from their 
citizens., As in the diſputes between crowned 
heads, the Swiſs, obſerve a very impartial neutra- 
lity, and as they never become guarantees of 
any engagement, they are not know'n to have 
any enemies. If any power ſhould think it had 
a cauſe of complaint againſt them, it would ſtifle 
it's reſentment from the Vell: gronnded appre- 
henſion of miſcarrying, in it's projects of revenge 
againſt a country entirely military, and which 
reckons as many ſoldiers as men. If even it were 
certain of cqnquering them, they. would never be 
attacked, 1 the aden and moſt violent 
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* doth not exterminate a people to e 1 0 2D & 
ſeſlon of nothing but rocks. Such are the mo- — 


tires which induce us to .believe in the ability of 
the republic of, Switzerland. Fenn, 
Ir nom remains that we ſpeak. of the 3 


faſtical government. If the ſoundation of . 


Chriſtianity preſents us with a ſcene that aſtoniſhes 
the mind, the hiſtory of the. revolutions .in the 
government, of the church is..not.leſs ſurpriſing. 
What an enormous difference i is there between 
St. Peter, a poor fiſherman, on the borders of the 
lake of Genezareth, and ſeryant of the ſervants of 
God; and ſome of his proud ſucceſſors, their 
brows girt with the triple crown, maſters of 
Rome, and of a great part of Italy, and party 
themſelves the Kings of the Kings of the earth 
Let us trace things up. to. their origin; and let 
us take a rapid view of the ſplendour and of the 
corruption of 'the church, Let us ſee what it's 
government is become in the ſpace of eighteen 
centuries z and let preſent and future ſovereigns 
learn what they are to expect from the prieft- 
hood, the ſole principle. of which is to render the 
authority of the magiſtrates ſubordinate to the 
divine authority, of which it is the depoſitary. 

In an obſcure village of Judea, and in the houſe 
of a poor carpenter, there aroſe a man of auſtere, 
morals. His candour was diſguſted with the 


hypocriſy of the prieſts of his time. He bad 


diſcovered the vanity 'of legal ceremonies, and the 
vice of expiations; at thirty years of age this 


virtuous perſon quitted his employment, and be., 


Wy to preach his opinions. The multitude] 
| Trott 
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from the villages and country places flocked 
around him, liftened to him, and followed Kim. 
He affoctated to himſelf a ſtnall number of difeci. 
ples, ignorant and weak men, taken from the 


loweſt conditions of life. He wandeted for ſome 


time about the capital, and at length ventured to 
appear there. One of his own diſciples betrayed 
him, and the other denied him. He was taken 
vp, accuſed of Haſphenty, and crucified between 
two thieves, After his death his diſciples ap- 
peared in the public places, and in the great 
cities, at Antioch, at Alexandria, and at Rome, 
They announced, both to batbatous and civilized 
people, at Athens and at Corinth, the reſuttec- 


tion of their Maſter; and the belief of their doc- 


trine, which ſeemed fo contrary to reaſon, was 
univerſally adopted. In all parts corrupt men 

Ret of morality, alſtere in it's 
principles, and unſociable in it's councils, Per- 
{:corion aroſe ; and the preachers, together with 
their converts, were impriſoned, ſcoutged, and 
put to death. The more blood is ſpilt, the more 


| doth the ſect extend itſelf, In leſs than three 
centuries, the temples of idalatry are ſubverted, 


or abandoned; and notwithſtanding. the hatred, 


| herefies, ſchiſms, and fanguinary quarrels, 


which have torn Chriſtianity ſince it's origin, 
even down to our latter times z yet there are 
fearce any altars remaining, except ſuch as ate 
faiſed to the man God, who died upon a croſs. 
Ir was no difficult matter to demonſtarate 
to the Pagans the abſurdity of their worſhip; 
and in all general, as well as particular — 


- "IN THE EAST AND WEST nis. <> al 
if we can prove that our adverſary. is in the * 
wrong, he immediately concludes that we are in 
the right. Providence, which tends to the ac- 
compliſhment of it's deſigns by all ſorts of 
means, intended that this mode of reaſoning 
bold lead men into the way of ſalvation; The 
ſounder of Chriſtianity did not arrogate to him- 
ſelf any authority, either over the partners of his 
miſſion, or over his fdllowers, or over his fellow- 
citizens, He reſpected the authority of Cæſar:- 
When he ſaved the life of an adulterous woman, 
he took care not to attack the law which con- 
demned her to death. He referred tud bros 
thers; who were at variante concerning the 
diviſion of an inheritance, to the civil tribunal. 
When perſecuted he ſuffered perſecution. In 
the midſt, of intolerant perſons, he recommended 
toleration. Ton ball not, ſaid he to his diſ- 
ciples, commamd fire to come down from bedven upon 
the bead F the unbelie ver; you Hall ſhake off the very 
deft from your feet,” and yon Hall retire : Faſtened 
to a croſs, his head crowned with thorns, his ſide 
pierced with a ſpear,” he faid to God: Father 
fargive them, for they know not twhat they do. To 
inſtruct and to baptize the nations, was the ob- 
jet of the miſſion of the apoſtles; to employ , 
perſuaſion and not violence; to go about in the 
lame manner God had ſent his Son, ſuch were the : 
means employed for the purpoſe; Prieſthood 
hath in no time conformed itſelf to ſuch maxims ; 
and yet religion hath not been the. leſs pro- 


ſperous. 9 
t H IN 


Vor. VIII. 
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. In | proportion as the new doctrine 
ground, a kind of hierarchy was inſtituted among 
it's miniſters, conſiſting of biſhops, prieſts, aco- 
lytes, and ſacriſtans, or porters. The object 
of the adminiſtration itſelf, included doRrine, 

diſciplines and morals. To confer ſacred orders, 

was the firſt act of the juriſdiction of the church, 

To ſet perſons free, or to bind them, and to ap- 
point a ſpiritual and voluntary expiation for 
offences, was the ſecond, To excommunicate the 

rebellious ſinner, or the heretic, was the third; 
and the fourth, which is common to every aſſo- 
ciation, was to inſtitute rules of diſcipline, Theſe 
rules, at firſt kept ſecret, and which were chiefly 
on the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, were 
made public. Aſſemblies, or councils, were 
holden. The biſhops were the repreſentatives of 
the apoſtles; the reſt of the clergy were ſubordi- 
nate to them. Nothing was-decided without the 

"<oncutrence of the faithful; ſo that this was a 
true Democracy. Civil matters were referred to 
the arbitration of the biſhops. The Chriſtians 

were blamed for having law-ſaits ;' and ſtill more 
for expoſing themſelves to be brought before the 
magiſtrate. It is probable that property was in 
common, and that the biſhop diſpoſed of it at 
pleaſure, | 

Hrruzxro every thing was conducted without 
the interference of the ſecular power. But unde? 
Aurelian, the Chriſtians applied to the Emperor 
for juſtice againſt Paul of Samoſata. Conſtan- 
tine baniſhed Arius, and condemned his writing? 
. 4 
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to the flames; Theodoſius perſecuted Neſtorius; Þ ©. * K 
and theſe innovations fixed the period of the ſe· 


cond ſtate of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction: when it 
had now deviated from it's primitive ſimplicity; 
and was become a mixture of ſpiritual power and 
coercive authority; The faithful; already ex- 


tremely numerous, in the ſecond century, were 


diſtributed in different churches ſubje& to the 
ſame adminiſtration, Among theſe churches; 
there were ſome more or leſs conſiderablez ſecu- 
lar authority interfered in the election of biſhops, 
and the confuſion between theſe two powers in- 
' creaſed, There were ſome poor, and ſome rich 


among them, arid this was the firſt origin of the 


ambition of the clergy; There were indigent be- 
lievers among them all; and the biſhops be- 
came the diſpenſers of the alms: and this is 
the moſt antient ſource of the. corruption * the 
church. 


War a rapid progteſs hath ectleſiaſtical au- 


thority made ſince the end of the third century ! 
Proceedings are carried on before the biſhops ; 
and they become the atbiters in civil matters. 
The judicial ſentence of the biſhop admits of no 
appeal ; and the executior of it is referred to the 
magiſtrates. The trial of a prieſt cannot be cat- 
tied out of the province. A diſtinction ariſes 
between Civil and eccleſiaſtical. crimes; and this 
gives birth to the privilege of the clergy. The 
appeal to the ſovereign is allowed, if it ſhould 
happen that the ſentence of the biſhop ſhould be 
invalidated at the tribunal of the magiſtrates. 
Long before theſe conceſſions; the biſhops had 


Ha obtained 
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obtained the inſpection over the police, and the 


| —y—— Morals; they took cogniſance of proſtitutions, 


foundlings, guardianſhips, lunatics, and minors; 
they viſited the priſons; they ſolicited the en- 


luargement of the priſoners; they denounced the 
negligent judges to the ſovereign; they inter- 


fered with the diſpoſal of the public money ; with 
the conſtruction and repairing of the great roads, 
and other edifices. Thus it is, that under pre- 
tence of aſſiſting each other, the two authorities 
were blended, and paved the way for the diſſen- 
tions which were one day to ariſe between them. 
Such was in the firſt centuries, in the proſperous 
days of the church, the third ſtate. of it's govern- 
ment, HALF CIVIL, ' HALF ECCLESIASTICAL, to 
which, at preſent, we ſcarcely know what name 
to give. Was it from the weakneſs of the em- 
perors, from their fear, from intrigue or from 
ſanctity of manners, that the chiefs of Chriſtia- 
nity conciliated to themſelves ſo many important 
prerogatives? At that time religious terror had 
peopled the deſerts with Anchorets, more than 


ſeventy- ſix thouſand of whom were reckoned; 


this was a nurſery of deacons, prieſts, * bi- 
ſhops. 
ConTexainsr © transferred the ſeat of empire to 
Byzantium. Rome was no more it's capital. 
The barbarians, who had taken it more than 
once, and ravaged it, were converted. It was the 
fate of Chriſtianity, which had conquered the 
gods of the Capitol, to ſubdueof the deſtroyers 
the throne of the Cæſars; but in changing their 
religion, theſe chiefs of hords did not change theit 
manners. 
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manners. What ſtrange kind of Chriſtians were: 3020's 
Clovis and his ſucceſſors,” exclaims the author of — 


the hiſtory of the church! Notwithſtanding the 
analogy between the eccleſiaſtical and the feudal 
government, it would be an illuſion to make one 


the model of the other. Literature was no longer 


cultivated ; and the prieſts employed the little 
knowlege they had preſerved, in forging titles, 


and in fabricating legends; The harmony be- 


tween the two powers was diſturbed. : The origin 
and the riches of the biſhops attached the Ro- 
mans, who neither had, nor could have, any 


thing but contempt and averſion for their new 
maſters; ſome of whom were Pagans, others He- 
retics, and all of them ferocious, No man ever 
doubted of the donation of Conſtantine; and 
that of Pepin was confirmed by Charlemagne, 
The grandeur of the biſhops of Rome increaſed 
under Lewis the Debonnaire, and under Otho. 
They arrogated that ſovereignty which their be- 
nefactors had reſerved for themſelves. Like 
other potentates, they founded their claim upon 
proſcription, The church was already infeſted 
with pernicious maxims; and the opinion that, 
the biſhop of Rome might depoſe kings, was 
univerſally adopted. Different cauſes afterwards 
concurred in eſtabliſhing the ſupremacy of this 


ſee over the reſt.” The prince of the apoſtles had 


been the firſt biſhop of Rome. Rome was the 
center of union between all the other churches, 
the indigence of which ſhe relieved. She had 
been the capital of the world; and the Chriſtians 
were not ſo numerous any. where elſe, The title 
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Book of pope was a title common to all biſhops, over 


whom the biſhop of Rome did not obtain the ſu- 
periority, till the end of the eleventh century, 
At that time eccleſiaſtical government tended not 
only to MONARCHY, but. had even advanced to- 
wards UNIVERSAL MONARCHY. 

Towanps the end of the eighth century, the 
famous decretals of Iſidorus of Seville appeared. 
The pope announced himſelf to be infallible. He 
withdrew himſelf from bis former ſubmiſſion to 
the councils. He held in his hand two ſwords, 
one the emblem of his ſpiritual, the other of his 
temporal power, Diſcipline was no more. The 
prieſts were the ſlaves of the pope; and kings 
were his vaſſals. He required tributes from them 
he aboliſhed the antient judges, and appointed 
new ones. He created primates. The clergy 
were exempted from all civil juriſdiction; and 
Gratian the monk, by his decree, completed the 
miſchief occaſioned by the decretals, The clergy 

employed themſelves in augmenting their in- 
come, by every poſſible mode. The poſſeſſion 
of their eſtates, was declared immutable and 
ſacred. Men were terrified with temporal, as 


well as ſpiritual threats. Tithes were ex- 


acted. A traffic was made of relics; and pil- 
grimages were encouraged, This completed the 
deſtruction of morality, and the laſt ſtroke was thus 

ven to the diſcipline of the church. A crimi- 
- nal life was expiated by a wandering one. Events 
were conſtrued into the judgments of God: and 


decifions by water, by fire, or by the deſtiny of | 


the ſgints, were * | bo folly of judiciary 
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aftrology was added to ſuperſtitious opinions. 
Such was the ſtate of the Weſtern church, An 
ABS0LUTB DESPOTISM, With all it's atrocious 


characters, 
Tus Eaſtern church experienced ao i it's cala; 


mities. The Grecian empire had been diſmem- 
bered by the Arabian Muſſulmen, by modern 


Scythians, by the Bulgarians, and by the Ruſ- 
ſans. Theſe laſt were not amended by being 


lowers, and threw the reſt into ſlavery, Jn the 
Weſt, the Barbarians conyerted to Chriſtianity, 
had carried their manners along with them into 
the church. In the Eaſt, the Greeks had be- 
come depraved by their commercial intercourſe 
with a race of men perfectly ſimilar. Neverthe- 
leſs, literature ſeemed to revive, under the learned 


waſhed with the waters of baptiſm, Mohamme- 
dim deprived Chrittianity of part of it's fol- 


and vicious Photius, While the clergy of the 
Eaſt were ſtriving againſt ignorance, our clergy in 


the Weſt became hunters, and warriors, and 
were poſſeſſed of lordſhips ſubje& to military ſer- 
vice, Biſhops and monks marched under ſtand» 


ards, maſſacred, and were maſſacred. - The pri- 


vileges of their domains had engaged them in 
public affairs. They wandered about with the 
ambulatory courts; they aſſiſted at the national 
aſſemblies, which were become parliaments, or 

councils; and this was the period of entire con- 
fuſion between the two powers, Then it was 


that the biſhops pretended openly to be the 


judges of ſovereigns; that Vamba was compelled 


do do R inveſted with a monk's habit, and 


WR depoſed z 
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BO a depoſed ;\ that the right of reigning was con, 
— teſted to Lewis the Debonnaire; that the popes 


interfered in the quarrels between nations, not as 
mediators but as deſpots; that Adrian II. forbad 
Charles the Bald to invade the ſtates of his 
nephew Clotaire; and that Gregory IX. wrote to 

t. Lewis in theſe terms: Me have condemned 
Frederick II., who called himſelf Emperor, and have 
depoſed bim; and we have elected in his ftead m 
Robert, your brother, 

Bur if the clergy nsch * the rights 
of the temporal power, the lay lords appointed, 
and inſtalled prieſts, without the participation of 
the biſhops ; regular benefices were: given to ſe- 
culars, and the convents were pillaged. Neither 
incontinence nor ſimony excited any ſhame, 
Biſhopricks were ſold. Abbeys purchaſed. Prieſts 


had either a wife or a concubine. The public 


temples were forſaken z and this diſorder brought 
on the abuſe and contempt of cenſures, which 
were poured forth againſt kings, and againſt their 
ſubjects; and torrents of blood were ſhed in all 
countries. The church and the empire, were 
then in a ſtate of avarcuy, Pilgrimages were 
preludes to the cruſades, or the expiation for 


crimes and aſſaſſinations. Eccleſiaſtics of all 


orders, believers of all ranks, enliſted themſelves. 
Perſons loaded with debts were diſpenſed from 
paying them; malefactors eſcaped the purſuit of 
the laws; corrupt monks broke through the re- 


, ſtraints of their ſolitude; diſſolute huſbands for- 


ſook their wives. Courteſans exereiſed their in- 
famous trade, at the foot of the ſepulchre of theit 
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God, and near to the tent of their ſovereign, 
But it was impoſſible to carry on this expedition, 
and the ſucceeding ones, without funds. An 
impoſt was levied, and this gave riſe to the claims 
of the pope upon all the eſtates of the church; 
to the inſtitution of a multitude of military or- 
ders; to the alternative given to the vanquiſhed, 
of ſlavery, or of embracing Chriſtianity ; of 
death, or of baptiſm; and to conſole the reader 
for ſo many calamities, this circumſtance occa- 
foned the increaſe of navigation and commerce, 
which enriched Venice, Genoa, Piſa, and Flo- 
rence; the decline of the feudal government, by ' 
the diſorder in the fortunes of the noblemen, 
and the habit of the ſea, which, perhaps, paved 
the way from afar for the diſcovery of the New 
World, But I have not the courage to purſue 
any further the account of. the diſorders, and of 
the exorbitant increaſe of papal authority. Un- 
der Innocent III. there was no more than one 
tribunal in the world, and that was at Rome; 
there was but one maſter, and he was at Rome, 
from whence he reigned over Europe by his le- 
gates. The eccleſiaſtical hierarchy extended it- 
ſelf one ſtep further, by the creation of cardinals. 
Nothing was now wanting to the deſpot but Ja- 
niſaries; whom he acquired by creating a multi- 
tude of monaſtic orders. Rome, formerly the 
miſtreſs of the world by arms, became ſo by 
opinion, But why did the popes, who were all- 
powerful over the minds of men, forget to main- 
tain tte terrors of their ſpiritual thunder, by di- 
ſecting it only againſt ambitious or unjuſt ſove- 
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reigns? Who knows whether this kind of triby. 
nal, ſo much wiſhed for, to which crowned 


heads might be ſummoned, _ not have ex- 


iſted to this day in Rome, and whether the 
threats of one common father, ſupported by 
general ſuperſtition, might not * put an end 
to every military conteſt? 

Tus papal militia, compoſed of monks, who 
were laborious and auſtere in their origin, became 
corrupted, The biſhops, tired out with the enter- 


prizes of the legates, of the ſecular magiſtrates, 


and of the monks, over their juriſdiction, in- 
croached, on their parts, upon the ſecular juriſ- 
diction, with a degree of boldneſs of which it is 
difficult to form an idea. If the clergy could 
have determined to ere gibbets, perhaps we 
ſhould at preſent be under a government entirely 
ſacerdotal. It is the maxim, that the church ab- 
hors the effuſion of of blood, which has preſerved us 
from it. There were ſchoals in France and in 
Italy; and thoſe at Paris were famous towards 
the eleventh century, The number of colleges 
was increaſed, and nevertheleſs this ſtate of the 
church, which we have deſcribed without malice, 
or exaggeration, was continued in 'all Chriſtian 
countries, from the ninth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, an interval of four or five hundred years. 
The emperors have loſt Italy, and the popes have 
acquired a great temporal power. No one hath 
yet raiſed himſelf againſt their ſpiritual power. 
The intereſts of this ſovereign are embraced by 
all the Italians, The dignity of epiſcopacy is 
eclipſed by that of cardinal, and the ſecular 
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clergy were always ruled by the regular clergy. 
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Venice alone hath know'n and defended 8 


rights. The irruption of the Moors in Spain, 


| hath thrown. Chriſtianity there into an abje&t 


fate, from which it hath ſcarce emerged, for 


theſe two laſt centuries; and even down to our 


days, the inquiſition diſplays it under the moſt 
hideous aſpect. The inquiſition, a terrible tribu · 
nal, à tribunal inſulting to the ſpirit of Jeſus 
Chriſt, A tribunal, which ought to be deteſted 
by ſovereigns, by biſhops, by magiſtrates, and by 
ſubjects. By ſovereigns, whom it ventures to 
threaten, and whom it hath ſometimes cruelly 
perſecuted ; by biſhops, whoſe juriſdiction it 
annihilates ; by the magiſtrates, whoſe legitimate 
authority it uſurps; by the ſubjects, whom it 
keeps in continual terror; whom it reduces to 
ſilence, and cqndemns to ſtupidity ; from the 
danger that attends their acquiring inſtruction, 
their reading, their writing, and their ſpeak- 
ing; a tribunah which hath only owed it's inſti- 
tution, and which only owes it's continuance, in 
thoſe regions where it is ſtill mantained, ta a 
facrilegious policy, Jealous of perpetuating pre- 
Judices' and prerogatives, which could not have 
been diſcuſſed, without being diſpelled. | 
Beroxz the ſchiſm of Henry VIII. England 


was ſubje& to the pope, even in temporal con- 


cerns. London ſhook off the yoke of Rome ; but 
this reformation was leſs the effect of reaſon than 
of paſſion, Germany hath been a continual ſcene 
of violence on both ſides; and fince the time of 
Luther, the aa and Schiſmatics, have 
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"B 2 12 K ſhew' n themſelves. equally enthuſiaſts. in that 
Mi = country, the former for papal: tyranny, the latter 
for independence. Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed 
in Poland, with all the claims, of papal authority, 
In France the temporal power was conſidered as 
ſubordinate to the ſpiritual power. According 
to the ſentiment of the favourers of the Tramon- 
tane opinions, this kingdom, as well as all the 
kingdoms of the earth, was ſubject to the church 
of Rome; it's princes might be excommu- 
picated, and it's ſubjects freed from the oath of 
allegiance, But the papal coloſſus was ſhaken, 
and even ſince the fourteenth century it ap- 
proached the inſtant of it's downfall. Then 
literature was. revived; the antient languages 
were cultivated; the firſt Hebrew grammar was 
printed, and the Royal College was founded, 
Towards the middle of the fifteenth centuryythe 
art of printing was inyented, A multitude of 
writings of all kinds were draw'n out of the duſt 
of monaſtic libraries, to be diffuſed among the 
people. The vulgar tongue was improved, and mi 
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tranſlations were made. The ſovereign, and in- cla 
dividuals, collected great libraries, The decrees exc 
of the councils, the fathers, and the holy ſcrip- loy 
tures were read. The cahon law was attended oat 
to, and the hiſtory of the church was inveſti- ſup 
gated, The ſpirit of criticiſm. aroſe, and the 801 


apocryphal books were detected; while inſpired fro 
writings were reſtored to their original purity, 


The eyes of the ſovereigns and of the clergy 
were opened, and they were enlightened by re- UPC 
ligious diſpures. The origin of immunities, er- lay 


emptions, Wl” 
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emptions, and privleges, was traced; and the ® 25 2 4 


toy 


futility of them was demonſtrated, ' Antient times — 


were ſearchedꝰ into, and their diſcipline compared 
to modern cuſtoms. The hierarchy of the church 
reſumed it's influence, and the two powers with- 
drew into their reſpective limits. The decifions 
of the church reſumed their efficacy; and if papal 
tyranny hath not been extinguiſhed in France, it 
is at leaſt confined within very narrow bounds 
In 1681, the clergy of that kingdom decided, 
that temporal power was independent of ſpiritual 


power, and that the pope was ſubje& to the 
canons of the church. If the miſſion of the prieſt 
be of divine right; if it belong to him to ſet 


men free, and to encloſe them in bonds, can he 
not excommunicate the jmpenitent. ſinner, or the 


heretic, whether he be a ſovereign or a private 
man? According to our principles, this is a 


power that cannot be denied to him: but prudent 


men perceived, in this violent proceeding, ſuch 


miſchievous conſequences, that they have de- 


clared it was ſcarce ever to be referred to. Doth 
en communication involve the depoſition of the 


ſovereign, and diſengage the ſubjects from their 
oath of allegiance? It would be high-treaſon to 


ſuppoſe it. Hence we ſee; that the eccleſiaſtical 
government, at leaſt, in France, hath paſſed on, ' 
rom the tyranny. of anarchy, to a kind 7 moderate 


Ari Racracy. 


Bur if 1 might be allowed to explain myſelf 


upon a matter ſo important, I ſhould venture to 


lay, that neither in England, nor in the countries 


of Germany, of the United Provinces, and of the 
North, 


tis 


nook North, the true principles have been traced; 
— Had they been better know 'n, how much blood 


for religion, but religion for che ſtate ; this is the 


of the conformity of any inſtitution whatever 


them. 
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and how many troubles they would have ſpared; 
the blood of Pagans, Heretics, and Chriſtians, 
ſince the firſt origin of natural forms of worſhip 
to the preſent day; and how much would 
ſpare in future, if the rulers of the earth were 
prudent and _—_ ee to conform to 
them ? 

Ir a 


to me, that the fine ks not made 


we principle. 

Tux general intereſt is * univerſal rule that 
dught to prevail in a ſtate : this is the ſecond 
principle. 

Tux people; or the foverelim tie; de- 
poſitary of their's, have alone the tight to judge 


with the general intereſt. This is the third prin- 
diple. 

Tus three principles appear to me incon- 
teſtibly evident; and the propoſitions that fol- 
low, are no more than corollaries deduced from 


Ir therefore belongs to this authority, and tb 
this authority alone, to examine the tenets and 
the diſcipline of religion. The tenets, in order 
to aſcertain, whether, being contrary to common 
ſenſe, they will not expoſe the public trariquillity 
to commotions, ſo much the more dangerous, 25 
the ideas of future happineſs will be complicated 
with zeal for the glory of God; and with 2 
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fon to truths, which will be conſidered as re- 5 


_ int 
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yealed, The diſcipline, to obſerve whether it 


doth not claſh with the prevailing manners, ex- 
tinguiſh the ſpirit of patriotiſm,” damp the ardour 


of courage, occaſion an averſion for induſtry, for 


marriage, and for public. affairs; whether it be 
not injurious to population, and to the ſocial 
ſtate ; whether it doth not inſpire fanaticiſm, and 
a ſpirit of intoleration ; whether it doth not ſow 
the ſeeds of diviſion between the relations of the 
ſame family, between families of the ſame city, 
between the cities of the ſame kingdom, and 
between the ſeveral kingdoms of the earth; whe- 
ther it doth not diminiſh the reſpe& due to the 
ſovereign, and the magiſtrates, and whether it 
doth not inculcate maxims ſo auſtere. as to occa- 
ſion melancholy, or practices which lead on to 
extravagance, | 

Tuis authority, and this authority alone, can 
therefore proſcribe the eſtabliſhed mode of wor- 


ſhip, adopt a new one, or even aboliſh every 


form of worſhip, if it ſhould find it convenient. 
The general form of government being always 


ſettled at the firſt minute of it's adoption: ho - 
is it poſſible that religion ſhould give the law b 


it's antiquity ? 

Tux ſtate hath the ſupremacy i in every 9 
The diſtinction between a temporal and a ſpi- 
ritual power is a palpable abſurdity; and there 
neither can, nor ought to be, any more than one 
ſole and ſingle juriſdiction, wherever it belongs, 
to public utility alone, to order, or. to defend. 
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bath no right to cat. 


1 


Fon every offence whatever there ſhould be but 
one-tribunal ; for every guilty perſon. but one pri. 
fon ; for every illegal action bot one law. Every 
contrary claim is injurious to the equality of the 
citizens; every poſſeſſion is an uſurpation of the 
claimant, at oy; expence. of the common in- 
tereſt. | 

TuxxR mould be no 73 * {ray than the 
aſſembly of the miniſters of the ſovereign. When 
the adminiſtrators are aſſembled, the church is 
aſſembled. - When the ſtate has pronounced, the 
church has nothing more to ſay. 

Tux ſhould be no other canons, except the 
edits of the princes, —. the decrees « the 
courts of Judicature. 

War is a common — od; a privileged 
offence, where there is but one law, and one my 
lic matter, between the citizens. 

Hatvurrizs, and other excluſive 3 

are ſo many acts of injuſtice, exerciſed againſt 
the other ranks of ar that are deprived of 
them. | 
A BISHOP, a prieſt or a member of the cleri- 
cal body, may quit his country, if he chooſes it; 
but then he is nothing. It belongs to the ſtate to 


watch over his conduct, to PETE: and to re- 


move him. 
Ir we underſtand by a benefics, any thing 


more than the ſalary every citizen ought to reap 
from his labour, this is an abuſe which requires a 


ſpeedy reformation. The man who doth nothing 
Aub 
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Aud whetefore ſhould nöt the prieſt acquire; 5 ff 


enrich himſelf, enjoy, ſel}, buy, and make or 
will, as another citizen? 

Ler him be chaſte, docile, humble, and even 
indigent ; let him not be fond of women, let him 
be of a meek diſpoſition, and let him prefer bread 
and water to all the conveniences of life; but let 
him be forbidden to bind himſelf to theſe ob- 
ſervances by vows. The vow of chaſtity is repug- 
nant to nature, and injurious to population; the 
vow of poverty is only that of a fooliſh, or of an 
idle man ; the vow of obedience to any other than 
to the ruling power, and to the law, i is that of a 
ſlave or of a rebel, 

Ir there exiſted, therefore, in any diſtrict of a 
country, ſixty * thouſand citizens bound by ſuch 
vows, what could the ſ6vereign do better, than 
to repair to the ſpot, with a ſufficient number of 
ſatellites, armed with whips, and to ſay to them: 
Go forth, ye lazy wretches, go forth; go to the 
fields, to agriculture, to the manufactures, to the 
militia ? 

Crnanrry is the common duty of all thoſe whoſe 
property exceeds their abſolute wants. 

Taz relief of old men, and of indigent and old 
perſons, is the duty of the ſtate they have ſerved. 

Ler there be no other apoſtles but the legiſla- 
tor, and the magiſtrates. N 

Let there be no ſacred writings, except thoſe 
which they ſhall acknowlege as ſuch, 

Lzt there be no divine right, but the good of 
the republic. 


Vor. VIII. 1 I coviD 
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ſurrounding fluids does upon natural bodies. 
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1 coup extend theſe conſequences to many 
other objects x but I ſtop here, proteſting, that if 
in what I have ſaid there ſhould be any thing 
contrary to the good order of a well-regulated 
ſociety, and to the felicity of the citizens, I re. 
tract: although I can, ſcarce perſuade myſelf, 
that the nations can become enlightened, and not 
be ſenſible one day of the truth of my principles, 
As for the reſt, I forewarn my readers, that! 
have ſpoken only of the external forms of reli. 
gion, With refpe& ro internal religion, man i; 
only accountable for it to God, It is a ſecret be. 
tween man and him, who hath taken him out of 
nothing, and can plunge him into it again, 

Ir we now take a review of what has been ſaid 
we ſhall find, that all the governments of Rowe 
are comprehended under ſome of the forms we 
have been deſcribing, and are diſicrently modelled 
according to the local ſituation, the degree of po- 
pulation, the extent of territory, the influence of 
opinions and occvpations, and the external con- 
nections and viciſſitudes of events that act upon 
the ſyſtem of the body politic, as the impreſſion of 


We are not to imagine, as it is often aſſerted, 
that all governments nearly reſemble each other, 
and that the only difference between them conſiſt 
in the character of thoſe who govern. This maxim 
may, perhaps, be true in abſolute governments, 
among ſuch nations as have no principles of liber- 
ty. Theſe take the turn the prince gives them; 
they are haughty, proud, and courageous, under a 

. monarch 
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monarch whb.is active and fond of glory; indolent Þ 60 * 
and ſtupid under a ſuperſtitious king; full of hopes — 
and fears under a young prince; of weakneſs and 
corruption under an old deſpot; or rather alter- 
nately confident, and weak, under the feyeral mi- 
niſters who are raiſed by intrigue. In ſuch ſtates; 
government aſſumes the character of the admini- 
ſtration; but in free ſtates it is juſt the reverſe. 

WHATEVER may be ſaid of the nature and 
ſprings of the different ſyſtems of government to 
which men are ſubject, the art of legiſlation being 
that which ought to be the molt perfect, is alſo 
the. moſt. proper to employ men of the firſt genius. 
The ſcience of government does not contain ab- 
ſtracted truths, or rather it has not one fingle prin 
ciple which does not extend to all the branches of 
adminiſtration. 

Tax ſtate is a very complicated machine, which 
cannot be wound up or ſet i in motion without a 
thorough knowlege of all it's component. parts. 

If any one of the parts be too much ſtraitened 
or relaxed, the whole muſt be in diſorder. Every 
project that may be beneficial to a certain num- ' 
ber of citizens, or in critical times, may become 
fatal to the whole nation, and prejudicial for a 
long continuance, If we deſtroy or change the 
nature of any great body; thoſe cohvulſive mo- 
tions which are called ſtrokes of ſtate, will diſturb 
the whole nation, which may, perhaps, feel the 
effects of them for ages to come. All innovations 
ought to be brought about inſenſibly; they ſhould 
ariſe from neceſſity, be the reſult, as it were, 


of the public — or at leaſt agree with the 
12 general 
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general wiſhes. To aboliſh old cuſtoms, or to 
introduce new ones on a ſudden, tends only to 
increaſe that which is bad, and to prevent the ef · 
fe of that which is good. To act without con- 
ſulting the will of the generality, without collect. 
ing, as it were, the majority of votes in the pub- 
lic opinion, is to alienate the hearts and minds of 
men, and to bring every thing ints oY even 
what is honeſt and good. 

Ir would be a deſirable thing in Europe, that 
the ſovereigns, convinced of the neceſſity of im- 
proving the ſcience of government, ſhould imitate 
a cuſtom eſtabliſhed in China. In this empire, 
the miniſters are diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, 
the thinkers, and the fentrs, While the latter are 
employed in the arrangement and diſpatch of 
public affairs, the firſt attend only ro the forming 
of projects, or to the examination of ſuch as are 
preſented to them. Aecording to the admirers of 
the Chineſe government, this is the ſource of all 
thoſe judicious regulations, which eſtabliſh in 
thoſe regions the moſt enlightened ſyſtems of le- 
giſlation, together with the moſt prudent admini- 
ſtration. All Aſia is ſvbje& to a deſpotic govern- 
ment; but in Turkey and Perſia, it is a deſpotiſm 
of opinion by means of religion; in China, it is 
the deſpotiſm of the laws by the influence of rea- 
fon. Among the Mohammedans, they believe 
in the divine authority of the prince among the 
Chineſe, they believe in natural authority, found- 
ed upon the law of reaſon; But in theſe empires 
it is conviction that influences the will. 

IN 
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In the happy ſtate of policy and knoulege to d 0.0.5 


conviction. of the mind, which ptoduces « free, 
eaſy and general obedience, can proceed. from 
nothing but 2 certain evidence of the utility of 
the laws. If the goveruments will not pay 
thinkers, who may, perhaps, become ſuſpiejous 
or corrupt -as; ſoon as they are mercenary 1 let 
them, at leaſt, allow men of ſuperior underſtand- 
ings to watch in ſome meaſure over the publig 
good, Every writer of -gebiug'jis born a magi+ 


ſtrate of his country i and he opghr to enlighten 


it as much as it is in his power. His ahili- 
ties give him a right to do it. Whether he be 
an obſcure. or a diſtinguiſned citizen, whatever 
be his rank or birth, his mind, which is always 
noble, derives. it's claims from his calents. His 
tribunal is the whole nation; his judge is the 
public, not the deſpot who does not hear him, nor 
the miniſter who will not attend to hip. 
All theſe truths have, doubtleſs, their bounda- 
ries; but it is always more: dangerous to ſuppreſs 
the freedom of thought, than to leave it to it's 


bent or impetuoſity. Reaſon and truth triumph 


over thoſe daring and violent minds, which are 
rouzed only by reſtraint, and itritated only by 
perſecution. Kings and miniſters, love your peo- 
ple, love mankind, and ye will be happy. Ye 
will have then no reaſon to fear men of free ſenti- 
ments ar unſatisfied minds, nor the revolt of bad 
men. The revolt of the heart is much more dan- 
gerous ; for virtue, when ſaured, and rouzed into 
9 is guilty of the maſt atrocious acts. 

I 3 Cato 


which Europe hath attained, it is plain that thi 
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BOOK Cato and Brutus were both virtuous: they were 


XIX. 


— reduced to the alternative of chooſing between 


two great nn TT of the death of 

Seſar. egg 4 ban 
"REMEMBER that the e of government 

ant thoſe of the nation are the fame. Whoever 


attempts to ſeparate them, is vnacquainted with 


their true nature, and will only injure them. 


- AuTnoritY divides this great intereſt, when 


whe wilts of individuals-are fubſtirured to the eſta- 
bhſnhed order. The Jaws, and thoſe alone, ought 
to have the ſway,” This univerſal rule is not a 
yoke for the citizens, but a power which protects 
chem, and a” watchfulneſs which inſures their 
tranquillity. They think themſelves free; and 
this opinion, which- conſtitutes their happineſs, 
determines their ſubmiſſion. > If the arbitrary ca- 


prices of a turbulent and enterpriſing admini- 


ſtrator ſhould ſubvert this fortunate ſyſtem, the 
people, who from habit, prejudice, or ſelf-love, 
are generally inclined to conſider the government 
ander which they live as the beſt of all poſſible 
governments, ate deprived of _ illuſion, to 
amen nothing can be ſubſtituted. 
Abrnokrry divides this great dels i it 
obſtinately perſeyeres in any error into which it 
Harh fallen. Let it not be blinded-by a fooliſh 
pride, and it vill perceive that thoſe changes, 
which bring it back to what is true and good, 
fat from weakening it's ſprings, will ſtrengthen 
them. To be undeceived with roſpect to a dan- 
2 miſtake, is not to contradict one's (elf; it 
not to diſplay to the as the inconſtancy of 
% | | goveramenty 


— £- 
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government ; it is to. demonſtrate to them it's 
wiſdom and it's uprightneſs. If their reſpect were — 


to diminiſh, it would be for that power which 
would never know it's miſtakes, or would always 
juſtify them; and not for thoſe who would avow 
and correct them. 

Aurnoktry divides this great intereft, when 
it ſacrifices the tranquillity, eafe, and blood or 
the people, to the terrible and tranfient bril- 
liancy. of warlike exploits. It is in vain that we 
endeavour to juſtify theſe deſtructive propenſities, 
by ſtatues, and by inſcriptions. Theſe monn- 
ments of arrogance. and flattery will one day be 
deſtroyed by time, or overthrow'n by hatred: 
The memary of that prince only will be reſpect- 
ed, who ſhall have preferred peace, which muſt 
have enſured happineſs to his ſubjects, to victo- 
ries, which would have been only for himſelf; 
who ſhall have conſidered the empire as his fa- 
mily ; who ſhall have made no other uſe of his 
power, than for the advantage of thoſe who had 
intruſted him with it. His name and his character 
will be univerſally cheriſhed, Fathers will inform 
poſterity of the happineſs which they enjoyed. 
Their children will repeat it to their deſcendants ; 
and this delightful remembrance will be preſerved 
from one age to another, and will be perpetuated 
in each family, and to the remoteſt centuries, 

AuTaortTyY divides this great intereſt, when 
the perſon into whoſe hands the reins of govern- 
ment have been placed, by birth or election, ſuf- 
fers them to be guided at pleaſure by blind 
chance; when he prefers a mean repoſe to the 


I 4 dignity 
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B 219 * dignity and the importance of the ſunctions with 
S.- which he is intruſted. His inaction is criminal 
| and infamous., The indulgence with which his 
| faults might have been treated, will be juſtly de- 
1 nied to his indolence. This ſeverity will be the 
N more lawful, as his character will have deter- 
mined him to chooſe for ſubſtitutes the firſt am- 
bitiovs men who may offer, and theſe almoſt ne- 
ceſſarily men of no capacity. If even he had the 
fingular goo! fartune of making a good choice, 
he war ſtill be unpardonable, becauſe it js not 
allowable to impoſe our duties upon others, He 
will die without having lived, His name will be 
forgotten z or. if remembered, it will, only be as 
the names of thoſe fluggard 8 the years of 
whoſe reign hiſtory hath. with reaſon diſdained to 
count, 

AUTHORITY divides. this great intereſt, when 
the poſts which determine the public tranquillity 
are intruſted to vile or corrupt men of i intrigue ; 
when favour ſhall obtain the rewards due to ſer- 
vices; when the powerful ſprings, which in- 
ſure the grandeur and the duration of empires, 
are deſtroyed, All emulation! is extinct. The en- 
lightened and laborious citizens either conceal 
themſelves, or retire. The wicked and the auda- 
cious ſhew themſelves infolently, and proſper, 
Every thing is directed and determined by pre- 
ſumption, by intereſt, and by the moſt diſordi- 
nate paſſions. Juſtice is diſregarded, virtue is 
degraded, and propriety, which might in ſome 
meaſure be a ſubſtitute to it, is conſidered as an 
old prejudice, or a ridicylous cuſtom. Diſcou- 


. f 17 '—  , +, ragemen: 
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ragement within, and opprobrium without; theſe 293 * 
are all that remain to a nation nnn . 


ud feſpecedl .. 

THERE many * — be nie didativfied 
vader. a good, government ; hut where there are 
many that are vnhappy, without any kind of 
public, proſperity, then it is that the 1 
is vicious in it's nature 

Maxxtup are juſt as ve; would: W ng 
be; it is che mode of government which gives 
them a good or an evil propenſity, ... 

A srars ougbt to have one object only in 
view z and that is, public ſelieity. Every ſtare 
has 2 particular manner of promoting this end; 
which may be conſidered as it's ſpirit, it's prin · 
ciple, to which every thing elſe is ſubordinate. 

A NATION can have no induſtry for the arts, nor 
courage ſor war, without a confidence in, and an 
attachment to, the government. But when the 
principle af fear hath broken every other ſpring 
of the foul, a nation then becomes of no conſe+ 
quence, the prince is expoſed to a thouſand enter- 
ptiſes from without, and a thouſand dangers from 
within. Deſpiſed by his neighbours, and abhorred 
by his ſubzefts, he muſt be in perpetual fear for 
the ſafety of his kingdom, as well as for that of 
his own life. It is a happineſs for a nation, that 
commerce, arts and ſciences, ſnould flouriſh within 
it. It is even a happineſs for thoſe who govern, 
when they are not inclined to exert acts of tyran- 
ny. Upright minds are very eaſily led; but none 
have a greater averſion for violence ahd ſlavery. 
Let good monarchs be blefſed with enlightened 


people ; 
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ve & people: and let tyra have none but brutes to 


— reign over. 


11176? a0 % , Ui Alas ies 
Mirraxv power is both the cauſe and the de. 
ſtruction of deſpotiſm; which in it's infant ſtate 
may be compared to a lion that conceals his 
talons in order to let them grow. "In it's full vi. 
gour, it may be conſidered as 4a "madman 'who 


tears his body to pieces with his arms. In it's ad- 


vanced age, it is like Saturn, who, after having 
devoured his me is CEE mutilated by 
his own race, wifteo2qong hs ns 10 Beog: s 11:5 
os | Goventonatur: may bet divided i into legiſlation 
and poley. Legiſlation” relates to the internal 
223 of the ſtate, pot ig to 5 the exter- 
nal direction of it. bil 0 

- Savace nations, which are addifted toiunthig 
Wren rather a policy than a legiſlation; Governed 
among themſelves by manners and example, the 
only conventions or laws they have, art be- 
tween one nation and another. Treaties of 


peace oralliance drones} n _ code of le- 


n 

Sven were 297 the ſocieties of ancient times. 
Separated by deſerts, without any communication 
of trade or voyages, they had only a preſent and 
immediate intereſt to ſettle. All their negocia- 
tions conſiſted in putting an end to a war by fixing 
the boundaries of a ſtate, As it was neceſſary to 
perſuade a nation, and not bribe a court by the 
miſtreſſes or favourites of a prince, eloquent men 


vere employed for this purpoſe, and the names of 


orator and embaſſador were ſynonymous. 


- Iv 
juſtie 
thic | 
thoſe 
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thic government divided by ſeparate intereſts all 
thoſe petty ſtates which owed their exiſtence to it's 
conſtitution; negociations: had but little influence 
over a wild and recluſe people, who knew no 


right but that of u. 956 00h treaties yo * truces 7 


or ranſom s. 

DuzING this long periddiof 83 = 
bariſm, policy was entirely eonfined to the court 
of Rome. It had ariſen; from the artifices which 
had ſounded the papal government. As the pon- 
tiffs, by the laws of religion and the ſyſtem of the 
hierarchy, inſſuenced a; very numerous clergy, 
whoſe proſelytes extended perpetually in all the 
chriſtian ſtates, the correſpondence kept up with 
the biſhops, eſtabliſhed early at Rome a center of 
communication for all the different churches, or 


gion which, exerciſed an abſolute authority over 
the mind of every individual ; it had a ſhare in 
almoſt every tranſaction, either as the motive or 
the means; and the popes, by the Italian agents 
they had placed in all the prelacies of the chriſtian 
ſtate, were conſtantly informed of every commo- 
tion, and availed themſelves of every event. They 
had the higheſt intereſt in this; that of: attaining 
univerſal monarchy. The barbariſm of the times 
in which this project was conceived, . does not 
leſſen, it's greatneſs and ſublimity, How dario 

vas the attempt, to ſubdue, without troops, nations 
that were always in arms! What art to make even 
the weakneſs of the, clergy reſpectable and ſa- 
cred! 


nations, All rights were ſubordinate to a reli- 


1 


lu the middle ages, when every ene 322 
juſtice itſelf, was decided by force ; when the Go- 


— 
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B 00K cred ! What ſkill ro agitate, to ſhake thrones one 
= after the other, in order to keep them all in ſub- 


monarchy; in which the paſſions of kings and the 


; 122 all the ſtates of Europe, and availing itſelf of 
every opportunity to 'aggrandite and confirm the 


ere in the diſputes of their neighbours. 


things. When the princes had collected their 
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jection! So deep, ſo extenſive a deſign could only 
be carried into execution, by being concealed; 
and therefore was inconſiſtent with an hereditary 


intrigues of miniſters are the cauſe of ſo much 
inſtability in affairs. This project, and the ge. 
neral rule of conduct it requires, could not be 
formed but in an eſective government, in which 
the chief is always choſen from a: body animated 
with the ſame ſpirit; - and guided by the ſame 
maxims3 in which an ariſtocratic court rather go. 
verns the prince, than ſuffers itſelf — de 25 

by him. J DIL 
Waixk Italian poliey Was cart in examin- 


power of the church, each ſovereign ſaw with in- 
difference the revolutions” that were taking place 
without. Moſt of them were too much engaged 
in eſtabliſhing their authority in their own domi- 
nions, in diſputing the branches of power with the 
ſeveral bodies which were in poſſeſſion of them, or 
which were ſtriving againſt the natural bent that 
monarchy has to deſporiſm : they were not ſuffi- 
ciently maſters of their own inheritance, — inter- 


Tus fifteenth century changed the . of 


forces, they were inclined to bring them to action, 
and try their reſpective ſtrength. Tin rhat time, 
the nations had only carried on war with each other 


upon 
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oy their ſeveral frontiers, » The. ſeaſon of the 0.0 K 
campaign was loſt in aſſembling troops, which Gyms 


every baron always raiſed very ſlowly, There were 
then only ſkirmiſhes between ſmall parties, nor 
any regular battles between different armies, 
When a prince, either by alliances or inheritance, 
had acquired poſſeſſions in different ſtares, the in- 
tereſts were confounded, and contentions aroſe 
among the people. It was neceſſary to ſend regu- 


lar troops in the pay of the monarch, to defend at 


a diſtance territories that did not belong to the 


ſtate. The crown of England no longer held pro- 
vinces in the midſt of France; but that of Spain 


acquired ſome rights in Germany; and that of 
France laid ſome claims in Italy. From that time 
all Europe was ina perpetual alternate Rate of war 
and negociation. 


Tas ambition, talents, and rivalhip of Charles 
v. and Francis I. gave riſe to the preſent ſyſtem 
of modern- politics. Before theſe two kings, 
France and Spain had difputed the kingdom of 
Naples, ia the name of the houſes of Arragon 
and Anjou. Their diflentions had excited a fer- 
ment throughout all Italy, and the repoblic of 
Venice was the chief cauſe of that inteſtine eom- 
motion that was excited againſt two foreign 
powers. The Germans took a part in theſe diſ- 
turbances, either as auxiliaries, or as being in- 
tereſted in them. The emperor and the pope 
vere concerned in them with almoſt all Chriſten- 
dom. But Francis I. and Charles V. engaged 
in their fate, the views, the anxiety, the deſtiny 
of ion Europe. All the powers ſeemed to be di- 

761 vided 
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BOOK vided between two rival houſes, in order to 
Gn weaken alternately the moſt powerful. Fortune 
favoured the talents, the force, and the artifice of 


than Francis I. his character turned the ſcale, and 


perpetually incroaching upon the ſtate. The 
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Charles V. More ambitious and leſs voluptuous 


Europe for a time inclined to his ſide, but did not 
continue always to favour the ſame intereſt. 
Pur II. who had all the ſpirit of intrigue, 
but not the military virtues of his father, inherited 
his projects and ambitious views, and found the 
times favourable to his aggrandizement. He ex. 
hauſted his kingdom of men and ſhips, and even 
of money, though he was in poſſeſſion of the 
mines of the New World; and left behind him a 
more extenſive monarchy, but Spain itſelf in a much 
weaker ſtate than it had been under his father. 
His fon imagined” he ſhould again make all 
Europe dependent, by an alliance with that branch 
of his houſe which reigned in Germany, Philip 
II. had through negligence relinquiſhed this poli- 
tical idea; Philip III. reſumed it. But in other 
reſpects he followed the erroneous, narrow, ſuper- 
ſtitious and pedantic. principles of his predeceſſor, 
Within the ſtate, there was much formality, but 
no order, and no ceconomy. The church wa 


inquiſition, that horrid monſter, which con- 
ceals it's head in the heavens, and it's feet in 
the infernal regions, ſtruck at the root of po- 
pulation, which at the ſame time ſuffered con- 
ſiderably from war and the colonies, In the 
external operations of the ſtate, there were til 


the ſame ambitious views, and leſs ſkilful mes 
ſures, 
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ſures. Raſh and, precipitate ,in his enterpriſes, 3 2.92 * 
low and obſtinate in the execution of them, rant 
Philip III. had all thoſe defects which are preju- 2 


dicial to each other, and occaſion every project 
to miſcarry. He deſtroyed the ſmall degree of 
life and vigour, the n.onarchy_ yet retained. 
Richelieu availed | himſelf of the weakneſs. of 
Spain, and the foibles of the king whom he ruled 
over, to fill that period with his intrigues, and 
cauſe his name to deſcend to poſterity. Germa- 
ny and Spain were in ſome manner connected to 
each other by the Houſe of Auſtria: to this 
league, he oppoſed that of France with Sweden, 
to counteract the effect of the former. This 
ſyſtem would naturally have taken place in his 
times, if it had not been the work of his genius. 
Guſtavus Adolphus by his conqueſts enſlaved all 


the north. All Europe concurred in lowering '. 


the pride of the Houſe of Auſtria ;. and the peace 
of the Pyrenees turnegyghe ſcale againſt Spain in 
favour of France. 1 

CuakLks V. had been accuſed. of aiming at 
univerſal monarchy ; and Lewis XIV. was taxed 
with the ſame ambition, But neither of them 
ever conceived ſo high and ſo raſh a project. 
They were both of them paſſionately deſirous of 
extending, their empire, by the aggrandizement 
of their families. This ambition is equally na- 


tural to priaces of common abilities, who are 


born without any talents, as it is to monarchs of 
ſuperior underſtanding, who have no virtues or 


moral qualifications. But neither Charles V. nor 


Lewis XIV. had that kind of ſpirit of reſolution, 
that 
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© that impulſe of the ſoul to brave every thing, 


which conſtitutes heroic ' conquerors: they bore 
no reſemblance in any particular to Alexander, 
Nevertheleſs uſeful-alarms were taken and ſpread 
abroad. Such alarms cannot be too ſoon con- 
ceived, nor too ſoon diffuſed, when there ariſe 
any powers that are formidable to their neigh- 
bours. It is chiefly among nations, and with 


reſpect to kings, that fear produces ſaſety. 


Warn Lewis XIV. began to reflect on his 
own ſituation, perhaps, he might be ſurpriſed at 
ſeeing himſelf more powerful than he thought 
he was. His greatneſs was partly owen to the 
little harmony that ſubſiſted between the forces 
and the deſigns of his enemies. Europe had, in- 
deed, felt the neceſſity of a general union, but 
had not diſcovered the means of forming it, In 
treating with this monarch, proud of ſucceſs, and 
vain from the applauſe he had received, it was 
thought a conſiderable g@vantage if every thing 
was not given up. In a word, the inſults of France 
which increaſed with her victories; the natural 
turn of her intrigues to ſpread difſention every 
where; in order to reign alone; her contempt fot 
the faith of treaties ; the haughty and authorita- 


tive tone ſhe uſurped, turned the general envy ſhe 


had excited into deteſtation, and raifed univerſal 
alarms. Even thoſe princes, who had ſeen with- 
out umbrage, or favoured the increaſe of het 
power, felt the neceſſity of repaiting this error in 
politics, and of combining and raiſing among 
themſelves a body of forces ſuperior to thoſe of 

A France, 


France, in order to proven her tyrannizing over Þ TX, K 


the nations. 
LeaGUES were, kn formed, which were 
for a long time ineffectual. One man alone was 
found capable to animate, and conduct them. 
Warmed with that public ſpirit, which only great 
and virtuous ſouls can poſſeſs, it was a prince, 
though horn in a republic, who for the general 
cauſe of Europe was inflamed with that love of 
liberty, ſo natural to upright minds. He turned 
his ambition towards the greateſt object and moſt 
worthy of the time in which he lived. His own 
intereſt never warped him from that of the pub- 
le. With a courage peculiar to himſelf he knew 
how to defy thoſe very misfortunes which he fore= 
ſaw; depending leſs for ſucceſs upon his military 
abilities, than waiting for a favourable turn of 
affairs, from his patience and political activity. 
Such was the ſituation of affairs when the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne of Spain ſet all Europe in 
flames. 
Smeg the empire of the Perſians and that of 
the Romans, ambition had never been tempted by 
lo rich a ſpoil. The prince, who might have 
united this crown to his own, would naturally 
have riſen to that univerſal monarchy, the idea of 
which raiſed a general alarm. It was, therefore, 
neceſſary to prevent this empire from becoming 
the poſſeſſion of a power already formidable, and 
to keep the balance equal between the Houſes of 
Auſtria and Bourbon, which had * only heredi- 
tary right to the tone. 410 | 
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Mx well verſed in the knowlege of the maj: 
ners and affairs of Spain, have aſſerted, if we may 
believe Bolingbroke, that had it not been for the 
hoſtilities, which were then excited by England 
and Holland, we "ſhould have ſeen Philip v. 
as good a Spaniard as his predeceſſors, and that 
the French miniſtry would then have had no in- 
fluence over the Spaniſh adminiſtration; but that 
the war raiſed againſt the Spaniards for the ſake of 
giving them a ruler, obliged them to have re- 


- courſe to the fleets and armies of a ſtate that was 


alone capable of aſſiſting them in fixing upon ſuch 
a king as they wanted. This juſt idea, the reſult 


df deep reflection, has been confirmed by the expe- 


- fience of half a century. The turn of the Spa- 
niards has never been able to coincide with the 
taſte of the French. Spain, from the character of 


her inhabitants ſeems rather to belong to Africa 
than to Europe. f 

Tux train of events, however, anſwered to the 
general wiſhes, The armies and the councils of 
the quadruple alliance gained an equal ſuperiority 
over the common enemy. Inſtead of thoſe lan- 
guid and unfortunate campaigns which had tried 
the patience of the prince of Orange, but not diſ- 
couraged him, all the operations of the confe- 
derates were ſucceſsful. France, in her turn, 
humbled and defeated on every ſide, was upon 
the brink of ruin, when The was reſtored by the 
death of the emperor, 

Ir was then perceived, that if the arehduke 


Charles, crowned with the imperial diadem, and 


ſucceeding to all the dominions of the Houſe of 
Auſtris, 
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Auſtria, ſhould join Spain and the Weſt-Indies to 2 * 


this vaſt inheritance, he would be in poſſeſſion .. 


that ſame exorbitant power, which the Houſe of 
Bourbon had been deprived of. by the war. But 
the enemies of France ſtill perſiſted in their deſign 
of dethroning Philip V. without thinking of 
the perſon that was to ſucceed him; while true 
politicians, notwithſtanding their triumphs, grew 
tired of a war, the very ſucceſs of which always 
became an evil, when it could no longer do any 


Tuis difference of opinions raiſed diffentions 
imong the allies, which prevented them from 
reaping all thoſe en from the peace of 
Utrecht, they might nably have expected 
from their ſucceſs. The beſt means that could be 
deviſed to protect the provinces of the allies, were 
tolay open the frontiers of France. Lewis XIV; 
had employed forty years in fortifying them, 
and his neighbours had ſuffered him quietly to 
riſe theſe bulwarks which kept them in continual 
awe, It was neceſſary to demoliſh them : for 
every ſtrong power that puts itſelf in poſture of 
defence, intends to form ah attack, Philip re- 
mained upon the throne of Spain; and the forti- 
fications were left ſtanding in Flanders, and on the 
borders of the Rhine; 1 

Stxex this period, no opportunity hath offered 
to rectify the miſtake committed at the peace of 
Utrecht, France hath always maintained it's ſu- 
periority on the continent; but chance hath often 
diminiſhed it's influence, The ſcales of the poli- 


tical balance will never be perfeRly even, nor ac+ 
K 2 curate 
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CY * curate enough to determine the degrees of power 


—— with exact preciſion. Perhaps, even this balance 


of power may be nothing more than a chimera, 
It can be only fixed by treaties, and theſe have 
no validity, when they are only made between 
abſolute monarchs, and not between nations. 
Theſe acts muſt be permanent when made by 
the people themſelves, becauſe the object of 
them is their peace and ſaſety, which are their 
greateſt advantages? but a deſpot always ſacrifices 
his ſubjects to his anxiety, and his i 
to his ambition, 

Bur it is not war alone that determines the ſu- 
periority of nations, as it hath been hitherto ima- 
gined;- ſince during the laſt half-century com- 
merce hath had a much greater influence in it, 
While the powers of the continent divided Eu- 
rope into unequal portions, which policy by 
means of leagues, treaties, and alliances always 
preſerved in a certain equilibrium; a maritime 
people formed as it were a new ſyſtem, and by 
their induſtry made the land ſubject to the ſea; 
as nature herſelf has done by her laws. They 
formed, or brought to perfection that extenſive 
commerce, which is founded on an excellent 
ſyſtem of agriculture, flouriſhing manufactures, 
and the richeſt poſſeſſions of the four quarters of 
the world. This is the kind of univerſal mo- 
narchy that Europe ought to wreſt from England, 
in reſtoring to each maritime ſtate that freedom, 
and that power it. hath a right to have upon the 
element that ſurrounds it. This is a ſyſtem of 

public good founded upon natural equity, 17 * 
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this caſe juſtice is the voice of general intereſt, 3 2 K 
The people cannot be too much warned to re 


ſume all their powers, and to employ. the re- 


ſources offered them by the climate and the ſoil 


they inhabit, to acquire that national and diſtinct 
independence in which they were born. 

Ir all Europe were ſufficiently enlightened, and 
each nation were acquainted with it's rights and 
it's real advantages, neither the continent, nor 
the ocean would mutually give laws to each other; 
but a reciprocal influence would be. eſtabliſhed 
between the continental and maritime people, a 
balance of induſtry and power, which would in- 


duce a mutual intercourſe for the general bene- 


fit, Each nation would ſow and reap upon it's 
proper element. The ſeveral ſtates would enjoy 
the ſame liberty of exportation and importation 


that ſhould ſubſiſt n the provinces of the 


ſame empire. 

Tuxxx is a great error ane in modern 
politics, which is, that every ſtate ſhould endea- 
vour to weaken it's enemies as much as poſſible. 
But no nation can ſeek the ruin of another ſtate, 
without paving the way for, and haſtening it's own 
ſlavery. ' There are certainly moments in which 
fortune at once throws into the way of a people a 
great increaſe. of power; but ſuch ſudden eleva- 
tions are not laſting. It is ſometimes better to 
ſupport rivals, than to oppreſs them, Sparta re- 
fuſed to enſlave Athens, and Rome repented of 
having deſtroyed Carthage. 


Tazsz noble and generous ſentiments would 


prevent policy from the neceſſity of committing 
K 3 many 
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B 0.0K may crimes, and aſſerting many falſehoods j po · 
cy, which for theſe two or three centuries paſt 


hath had more important and more various ob- 


jects to attend to. The jafluence of policy was 


formerly much limited, it ſeldom extended be- 
yond the frontiers of the ſeveral nations. It's 
ſphere hath been ſingularly enlarged in propor- 
tion as the nations moſt diſtant from each other 
have formed connections among themſelves. It 
hath particularly received an immenſe: increaſe 
ſince the time, when by diſcoveries; either for- 
punate or unfortunate, all the parts of the uni- 
verſe have been Mya, NIGHT ut tholy 
which we inhabit. 

As the operations of Nin; Here mulciplied in 
proportion to the extent which it acquired, every 
power thought it neceſſary for their intereſts to 
fix agents in foreign courts, who had formerly 
been employed there but for a very ſhort time. 
The habit of treating inceſſantly gave birth to 
maxims unknow'n before that period. Delays 
and artifices were ſubſtituted to the frank neſs and 
celerity of tranſient negaciations. The powers 
founded and ſtudied each other, and reciprocal 
attempts were made to tire out or to furpriſe al 
parties. Seerets which had been found impene- 
trable were purchaſed with gold, and bribery 
completed what intrigue had. begun. 

Ir appeared neceſſary to furniſh a continual ſup- 
ply of matter to quiet that ſpirit of anxiety with 
which the minds of all the ambaſſadors had been 
impretiec;: Policy, like that inſidious infec that 
weayes it's web in 3 bath ſtretched forth 


it's 
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it's net in the midſt of Europe, and. faſtened it, B22 x 
as it were, to every court. One ſingle. thread 
cannot be tauched without drawing all the reſt. 
The moſt petty ſovereign hath ſame ſecret intereſt 
in the treaties between the greater powers. Two 
petty princes of Germany cannat exchange a fief, 
or a domain, without being thwarted or ſecanded 
by the courts of Vienna, Verſailles, or London. 
Negociations muſt be carried on in all the cabi- 
nets for years together for every the maſt trifling 
change in the diſpoſition of the land. The blood 
of the people is the only thing that is not bar- 
gained far, War is determined upon in a day 
or two the ſettling of peace is protracted dur- 
ing ſeveral years. This. ſlowneſs in negocia- 
tions, which proceeds from the nature of affairs, 
is as increaſed by the ee of the negocia- 
Tuxsx are . e perſons, who are 
treating with ſome men of knowlege and abilities. 
The chancellor Oxenſtiern, ordered his ſon to 
prepare himſelf to go to Weſtphalia, here the 
troubles of the empire were to be pacified. , But, 
ſaid the young man, I have net attended to any 
previous ſtudies neceſſary for this important — 
Iwill prepare you far it, replied the father. 
fortnight after, Oxenſtiern, ho had not — 
upon the ſubject to his ſon, ſaid to him, My /on, 
au muſt ſet. out lo- marrotu.— But, fir, you had pro- 
miſed to inſtru} me and you have not done it. Ca, 
nevertheleſs, | replied the experienced miniſter, 
ſarugging up his ſhoulders, and you will ſee by 
what kind of wen the world is governed, There are, 
K 4 perhaps, 
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ps, two or three wiſe and judicious councils 

in Europe. The reſt are in the poſſeſſion of intri- 
uing men, raiſed to the management of affairs 
5 the paſſions and ſhameful pleaſures of a prince 
and his miſtreſſes. A man is advanced to a ſhare in 
the adminiſtration, without any knowlege of the 
ſubject; he adopts the firſt f em that is offered 
to his captice ; purſues it without underſtanding 
it, and, with a degree of obſtinacy proportionate 
to his i norance, he changes the whole plan of 
his predeceſſors, in order to introduce his own 
ſyſtem of adminiſtration, which he will never be 
able to ſupport. Richelieu's firſt declaration, 
when he became miniſter, was, the council bath 


| altered it's plan. This ſay ing, which was once 


found to be a good one, in the mouth of one 
fingle man, has, perhaps, been repeated, or 


* of, by every one of Richelieu's ſucceſ- 


ſors. All men engaged in public affairs have the 
Taiglby! not only to proportion the parade of their 


expence, of their manner, and of their air, to 


the importance of their office; but even to raiſe 


the opinion they have of their own underſtand- 
ing, in 4 to the enge ad my au- 


| thotity. 


- Wazw a nation is great ood r what 


ſhould it's governors be? The court and the peo- 
ple will- anſwer this queſtion, but in a very dif- 
ferent manner. The miniſters ſee nothing in their 


office but the extent of their rights; the people 


the extent only of their duties. The ideas of 
the latter are juſt; for the duties and rights ari- 


10 from each mods of . 'pught to be 


c 
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regulated by the wants and deſires of each. na- 290% 


tion. But this principle of the law of nature (is — 


not applicable to the ſocial ſtate. As ſocieties, 

whatever be their origin, are almoſt all of — 
ſubject to the authority of one ſingle man, politi- 
cal meaſures are anden on the character of 


the prince. 


Ir the king be a weak ans 8 man, 1 | 


government will change as his miniſters, and his 
politics will vary with his government. He will 
alternately have miniſters, that are ignorant or en- 
lightened, ſteady or fickle, deceitful: or ſincere, 
harſh or humane, inclined to war or peace; ſuch, 
in a word, as the variety of intrigues will produce 
them, Such a ſtate will have no-regular ſyſtem 
of politics; and all other governments will not he 
able to maintain any permanent deſigns and mea- 
ſures with it. The ſyſtem of politics muſt then 
vary with the day, or the moment; that is, with 
the humour of the prince. Under 'a weak and 
unſteady reign none but temporary intereſts ought 
to prevail, and connections ſubordinate to the in- 
ſtability of the miniſtry. 

| Tas reciprocal jealouſy prevailing ee the 
depoſitaries of the royal authority is another cauſe 
of this inſtability. One man againſt the teſtimony 
of his conſcience and of his knowlege, counter- 
acts from a motive of mean jealouſy a uſeful 


+ meaſure, the honour of which would belong to 


his rival, The next day the ſame infamous part 


is adopted by the latter. The ſovereign alter- 


nately grants what he had refuſed, or refuſes what 
pe had granted, The negociator will eafily*per- 


ceive 
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#0 OK ceive which of his miniſters he has leaſt conſult. lie 
* ed, but it is impoſſible ſor him to foreſee what peo 
his laſt reſolution will be. In this embarraſſment pea 
to whom ſhall we have recourſe? To bribery and mal 
to the women, if he be ſent into à country all 
verned by a man. To bribery and to the men, 
if he be ſent into a country governed by a wo- the 
man. He muſt lay aſide the character of the it 11 
ambaſſador or of the envoy, in order to aſſume 7 4 
that of the corrupter, the only one by which he der 
can ſucceed, Ir is gold which he muſt ſubſtitute odit 
to the moſt profound policy. But if by ſome dre 
chance, of which perhaps there is ſcarce any ex- the 
ample,” gold ſhould fail of it's effect, the only the 


reſource he has —— is to ſolicit to be re- con 

. 0 mo! 

Bor the fate of nations and policical intereſts fou 

4 are very different in republican governments. As if 


the authority there reſides in the collective body exil 
of the people, there are certain principles and but 
ſorne public intereſts attended to in every nego- me 
eiation. In this caſe the permanency of a ſyſtem All 


is not to be confined to the duration of the mi- riot 
niſtry, or to the life of one ſingle man. The ge- gift 
neral ſpirit that exiſts and perpetuates itſelf in the Th 
nation, is the only rule of every negociation. def 


Not but that 2 powerful citiaen, or an eloquent whi 
demagogue, may ſometimes lead a popular go- ; 
vernment into à political miſtake g but this is 


eaſily recovered. Faults, in theſe inſtances, may or 1 
be conſidered equally with ſucceſſes as leſſons of am 
inſtruction. Great events, and not men, pto : ady 


"_ remarkable periods in the hiſtary of repub- im 


lics, 
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les. It is in vain to attempt to ſurpriſe a free B00 K 
e by artiſice, or intrigues, into a treaty of . 
or alliance. Their maxims will always 

make them return to their laſting intereſts, and 

al engagementz will give way to the ſupreme 

law. In theſe governments, it is the ſafety of 

the people that does every thing, ello in _— 

it is the will of the ruler. 

Tais contraſt of politreal bene has ren - 
gered every popular government  Toſpicious' on 
odious to all abſolute monarchs. They have 
dreaded the influence of à republican ſpirit upon 
their own ſubjects, the weight of whoſe chains 
they are every day /increafing. ' A kind of ſecret 
conſpiracy may therefore be perceived between all 
monarchies, to deſtroy, or inſenſibly to fap, the 
foundations of all free ſtates, * But Hberty will 
ariſe from the midſt of oppreſſion. It already 
exiſts in every breaſt; public writings will contri- 
bute to inſti} it into the minds of all enlightened 
men; and tyranny into the hearts of the people. 
All men will, at length, be ſenſible, and this pe- 
riod is at no great diſtance, that Hberty is the firſt 
gift of heaven, as it is the firſt ſource of virtue, 
The inftruments of deſpotiſm will become it's 
deſtroyers; and the enemies of humanity, thoſe 
who ſeem armed at preſent merely to W — 
will exert themſelves in it's deſence. 

In this place I was' intending to fpeak of wir? War. 
or that rage, which being kindled by injuſtice, 
ambition, and revenge, aſſembles, under two 
adverſe commanders, à multitude of armed men, 
mpels them againſt each other, drenches the 

earth 
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20.0 K earth with their blood, ſtrews it with dead 
3 and prepares nouriſnment for the animals that 


come after them Hut who are —— than 


Bor 1 haye ſuddenly poſtponed my intention, 
by aſking of myſelf what peace is, and whether it 
exiſts any where? Upon the ſpot where I now 
am, in the center of my own city, a multitude of 
intereſts oppolite to mine confine me, and I repel 
them. If I paſs the limits of that ſpace which! 
call my own country, I am conſidered with 
an anxious eye; I am accoſted, and aſked, who 
I am, from whence I came, and Where I am 
going? At length I obtain a bed, and am pre- 
paring to take. ſome reſt, when a ſudden clamour 
compels me to depart. If I remain, I am pro- 
ſcribed and the next day, the-houſe which had 
given me refuge, ſhall, be ſet. on fire, and thoſe 
who have treated; me-as a fellow-citizen, ſhall be 
murdered by aſſaſſins who - ſpeak; my own lan- 
guage. Should curioſity, or a thirſt of knowlege 
induce me to viſit another country; if I take 
ſome pains to examine it, I am immediately ſuſ- 
pected, and a ſpy is commiſſianed to watch me. 
Should I have the misfortune to worſhip God in 
my own way, which happens not to be that of 
the country I am viſiting, I am ſurrounded. by 
prieſts and executipners. I then make my 
eſcape, exclaiming, with grief: Peace, then, that 
bleſſing ſo el wiſhed: for, Falls. not in any 
place. EPR. 

Tux good man; dens bach bis dreams; 


and I will acknowlege, that being witneſs to 
2 the 


4 
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the progreſs of knowlege, which hath ſhaken ſo © 9,0 K 
many prejudices, and introduced ſo much ſoft- — 
neſs in our manners, I have thought that it 
was impoſſible the infernal art of wat ſhould be 
tuated, but that it would ſink into oblivion. 
The people who have brought it to perfection 
will become accurſed; and the moment when 
theſe formidable inſtruments of death ſhall be 
generally demoliſhed, cannot be far diſtant, The 
univerſe will at length execrate thoſe odious con- 
querors, who have rather choſen to be the terrot 
of their neighbours, than the fathers of their ſub- 
jects; and to invade provinces, rather than to 
gain the affections of men; who have choſen that 
the cries of grief ſhould be the only hymn ac- 
companying their victories; who have raiſed up 
melancholy monuments, deſtined to immortalize 
their rage and their vanity, in the countries 
which they had ſpoiled, in the cities they had 
reduced to aſhes, and over the carcaſes 'which 
their ſwords had heaped on each other; con- 
querors, who have had no other wiſh, than that 
the hiſtory of their reign ſhould contain only the 
remembrance of the calamities they had occa- 
ſioned. Mankind will no longer be deceived 
reſpecting the objects of their admiration. They 
will no longer, with abject infatuation, proſtrate 
themſelves before thoſe who trampled them un- 
der their feet. Calamities will be conſidered in 
their proper light; and the nocturnal labours, 
and talents of great artiſts, will no longer be 
proſtituted to the commemoration of brilliant 
crimes, Princes themſelyes will partake of the 
| wiſdom 
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ent Les 


a 0S% wiſdom of their age. The voice of phil 
Vill revive ia their minds ſentiments which have 


long lain dormant, and will inſpire them with 
horror, and a contempt for ſanguinary gloty. 
They will be confirmed in theſe ideas by the mi- 
niſters of religion; who, availing themſelves of 
the ſacred privilege of their functions, will drag 
chem before the tribunal of the Great Judge, 
where they will be obliged to anſwer for the 
thouſands of unfortunate perſons ſacrificed to their 


hatred or caprice. If it were reſol ved in the de- 

trees of Heaven, that ſoyereigns ſhould perſevere 
in their frenzy, thoſe numberleſs hords of aſſaſ- 
| fins who are kept in pay, would throw away their 


arms. Filled with a juſt horror for their deteſt- 
able employment, and with profound indignation 
againſt the cruel abuſe which was made of their 


ſtrength, and of their courage, they would leave 


their extravagant deſpots to ſettle their quei 
themſelves. | 

Bor this illuſion did not laſt long. I was 
ſoon perſuaded that the diſputes between kings 
would never end, any more than their paſſions, 
and that they could only be decided by the ſword; 
I thought that it would be impoſſible ever to diſ- 


guſt of the hortors of war, a people who, not- 
withſtanding all forts of cruelties and devaſtations 


were committed around them without ſcruple, 
and without remorſe; upon the ſcene of diſcord, 


ſtill found, while fitting quietly by their fire-ſide, 


that there were not ſieges, battles, or cataſtrophes 
enough to ſatisfy their curiolity, and amuſe their 
Vacant hours, I thought, that there was nothing 

either 
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zither reaſonable or humane to be expected from 122.5 


a ſet of ſubaltern butchers, who, far from giving 
themſelves up to deſpair, from tearing their hair, 
from deteſting themſelves, - and from ſhedding 
rivers of tears at the fight of a vaſt plain filled 
with ſcattered members, were, on the contrary, 
able to go over it with an air of triumph, bathing 
their feet in the blood of their friends. and of their 
enemies, walking over their  carcaſes, and mix- 
ing ſongs of mirth with the plaintive accents of 
expiring men, It ſeemed to me, as if I hear'd 
the ſpeech of one of thoſe tygers, who, blending 
fattery with ferociouſneſs, ſaid to a monarch, 
ſeized with a conſternation at the ſight of a field 
of battle covered with torn limbs and dead bo- 
dies, ſcarcely cold: Sir, it is not us, but thoſe; 
who are too happy; and thus prevented the tears 
from falling from the eyes of a young prince: 
tears, which he ought rather to have prompted 
him to ſhed, by ſaying to him: © Behold, and 
te conſider the effects of thy ambition, of thy 
« folly, of thy rage, and of our's, and feel the 
e drops of blood trickling down thy cheeks, 
« which fall from the laurels with which we have 
te crowned thee.” Theſe diſtreſſing reflections 
plunged me into melancholy z fo that it was ſome 
time before I could reſume the thread of my 
ideas, and go on with my ſubject. 

Wax has exiſted at all times and in all coun- 
tries; but the art of war is only to be found in 
certain ages of the world, and among certain 
people. The Greeks inſtituted it, and conquered 
all the powers of Aſia, The Romans improved 
CHESS - It, 
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v0.0 & it, and ſubdued the world; Theſe two nations; 
——_ worthy to command all others, as their genius 


and virtue were the cauſes of their proſperity, 
owed this ſuperiority to their infantry; in which 
every ſingle man exerts his whole ſtrength. The 


| Grecian phalanx and the Roman legions were 


every where victorious. 

Wär indolence had ineraduobct a ſuperior 
number of. cavalry into the armies of the antients, 
Rome loſt ſome of it's. glory and ſucceſs. Not - 
withſtanding the exact diſcipline of. it's troops, it 
could no longer reſiſt thoſe barbarous nations, that 
fought on foot. 

Tus men; however; little n than n 
who, with arms only, and thoſe powers nature had 
taught them the ufe of, had ſubdued the moſt ex- 
tenſive and the moſt civilized empite of the uni- 


verſe, ſoon changed their infantry into cavalry; 


This was properly called the line of battle, or the 
army. All the nobility, who were the ſole poſ- 
ſeſſors of lands and of privileges, thoſe uſual at- 
tendants of victory, choſe to ride on horſeback ; 
while the enſlaved multitude were left on foot, 
almoſt without arms, and were fcarce holden in 
any degree of eſtimation, 

In times when the gentleman was diſtinguiſhed 
by his horſe ; when the man himſelf was of little 
conſequence, and every idea of importance was 
attached to the knight; when wars confiſted in 
fmall incurſions, and campaigns laſted but a day; 


when ſucceſs depended vpon the quickneſs of 


marches; then the fate of armies was determined 


by Is ny the thirteenth and fourteenth 


centuries, 
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ho longer ſhew'h in wreſtling; at the ceſtus, in the 
exerciſe of arms, and of all the muſcles of the 
body x but in rournathetits; in managing à horſe, 
and in thtowing the latice at full ſpeed, This 
ſpecies of war, better calculated for wandering 


Tartars; than for fixed and ſedentary ſocieties, was . 


one of the defects of the feudal government. A 
race of conquetors, whoſe rights wete to be de- 
termined by their ſwords ; whoſe merit and glory 
was in their arms: whofe ſole occupation was 
hunting; could ſcarte avoid riding bn horſeback; 
with all chat parade and ſpitir of authority which 
tnuſt neceffarily ariſe from a rude and uncultivate 
bnderftanding. But what could troops of heavy- 
armed cavalry avail in the attatk and defence of 
caſtles and towns, fortified by walls or by ſur- 
founding waters ? 

To this imperfeclion of the . aft; muſt 
be aſcribed the duration of war for ſeveral ages, 
without intermiffion, between France and Eng- 
land. Wat contitved inceſſantly for want of a 
ſufficient number of men. Whole months were 
required to collect, to atm, to bring into the field 
troops that wete ohly to continue there a few 
weeks, Kings could not affemble more than a 


teftain number of vaſſals, and thoſe at Kd 


times. The lords had only a right to call under 


their banners ſonſe of their tenants, upon ſtipu- 


lated terms,. The time that ought to have been 
employed in carrying on, war, was loſt in fofms 
and regulations, in the fame manner as courts of 


Vo. V III. | L zuſties 


14 
kettuties; there were ſcarce any other t troops in ® $0 * 
Europe. The dexterity and ſtrength of men was DD 
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242. juſtice conſume thoſe eſtates they are to dete i ** 

—— mine, At length the French, tired with being ſh 

| conſtantly obliged to repulſe the Engliſh, like the * 
horſe that implored the aſſiſtance of man againſt 

the ſtag, ſuffered the yoke and burthen to be im- c0 

poſed upon them, which they bear to this day. ＋ 

Kings raiſed and maintained at their own expence er 

Yoo conſtant. body of, troops, Charles VII. after 1 

having expelled the Engliſh by the aſſiſtance of . 

mercenary troops, when he diſbanded. his army, A 

kept nine thouſand horſe, * ſixteen thouſand * 

infantry... le: 

Tuts was the origin of che FE. hae of the no- 5 

bility, and the elevation of monarchy ; of the po- ” 

litical liberty of the nation without, and it's civil 0 

ſlavery within. The people were delivered from ſy 

feudal tyranny, only to fall, ſome time or other, H 

under the deſpotiſm of kings. So much does P ? 

human nature ſeem born for ſlavery ! It became 1 

neceſſary to raiſe a fund for the payment of an hi 

army; and the taxes were arbitrary, and unli- © 

mired as the number of ſoldiers, who were diſtri- of 

bured in the different parts of the kingdom, under i 

a pretence of guarding the frontiers againſt the = 

enemy; but in reality to reſtrain and oppreſs the * 

5 ſubject. The officers, commanders, and gover- 7 

nors, were tools of government always armed 1 

againſt the nation itſelf, They, as well as their 2 

ſoldiers, no longer conſidered themſelves as ci- ha 

| tizens of the ſtate, ſolely devoted to the defence inl 

it of the property and rights of the people. They ” 

Io! 


acknowleged no longer any perſon in the king- 


dom, except the king, in whoſe name they were 
* ready 


il a 1 


; / 
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ready to maſſacre their fathers and brothers. 10 


- 
— — — 


2 


ſhort, the body of troops raiſed by the nation was — 


noching more than a royal . 2 rh 

Tas diſcovery of gunpowder, which required 
conſiderable expence and great preparation, forges; 
magazines, and arſenals, made .arms more than 
ever dependent on kings, and determined the ad- 
vantage that infantry hath over cavalry. The 
latter preſented the flank of the man and horſe to 
the former. . A horſeman diſmounted; was either 
Joſt or good for nothing; and a horſe. without a 
Jeader, occaſioned confuſion and diſorder among 
the ranks. T he havoc which the artillery and fire- 
arms made in ſquadrons, was more difficult to 
repair than it was in battalions. In a word, men 
could be bought and diſciplined at a leſs expence 
than horſes; and this made it eaſy for kings to 
procure ſoldiers, 


Tavs the innovation of Charles VII. fatal to 
his ſubjects, at leaſt in futur; ty, became from his 
example prejudicial to the liberty of all the people 
of Europe. Every nation was obliged to keep 
itſelf upon the defence againſt a nation always in 
arms, The right ſyſtem of polit. es, if there were 
any politics at a time when arts, literature, and 
commerce, had not yet opened a communication 
among people, ſhould have been, for the princes. 
to have jointly attacked that parwcular power that 
had put itſelf into a ſtate of continual war. But 
Inſtead of compelling it to ſubmit to peace, they 
took up arms themſelves. This contagion ſpread 
elf the quicker, as it appeared the fole remedy -* 
L 2 againſt 
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againſt the danger of an invaſion, the only gua- 
rantee of the ſecurity of the nations, 


Tux was however a general want of the 


| knowlege neceffary to diſcipline a body of in- 


fantry, the importance of which began to be per- 
ceived. The manner of fighting which the Swit- 
zers had employed againſt the Burgundians, had 
rendered them as celebrated as formidable. With 


heavy ſwords and long halberds, they had always 


overcome the horſes and men of the feudal army. 
As their ranks were impenetrable, and as they 
marched in cloſt columns, they overthrew all that 
attacked, and all that oppoſed: them. Every 
power was then deſirous of procuting ſome Swily 
ſoldiers. But, the Switzers, ſenſible of the need 
there was of their aſſiſtance, and ſetting. the pur- 
chaſe of it at too higtra rate, it became neceſſary 


to reſolve not to employ, them, and to form in all 


parts a national infantry, in 'order not to depend 
upon theſe auxiliary troops. 

Tux Germans firſt adopted diſcipline that re: 
quired only ſtrength of body, and fubordination, 
As their country abounded in men and horſes, 
they almoſt rivalled the reputation of the Swils 
infantry, without loſing the advantage of their 
own cavalry, 

Tur French, more lively; adopted, with greater 
difficulty, and more flowly, a kind of military 


ſyſtem that laid a reſtraint upon all their motions, 


and ſeemed rather to requite perſeverance than 
impetuoſity. But the taſte for imitation and no- 
velty prevailed among this light people, over that 


m_ which is fond of ic s: on cuſtoms. 8 
HB 
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Tus Spaniards, notwithſtanding the pride they Þ 21 2 * 
have been reproached with, improved the military —.— 


art of the Switzers, by brioging to greater perfec- 


tion the diſcipline of that warlike people. They 


formed an infantry which became alternately the 
terror and admiration of Europe, 

In proportion as the infantry increaſed, the 
cuſtom and ſervice of the feudal militia ceaſed in 
all parts, and war became more general. The 
conſtitution of each nation had for ages paſt ſcarce 
allowed the different people to wage war and 


maſſacre one another beyond the barriers of their 


own ſtates. War was Carried on upon the fron- 
tiers only between the neighbouring powers, 
When France and Spain had carried their arms 
to the moſt remote extremities of Italy, it was no 
longer poſſible to call together the ban and arriere 
ban of the nations; becauſe it was not in fact the 
people who made war againſt each other, but the 
kings with their troops, for the honour of them- 
ſelves or their families, without any regard to the 
good of their ſubjects. Not that the princes did 
not endeayour to intereſt the national pride of the 
people in their quarrels ; bur this was done merely 
to weaken, or totally to ſubdue that ſpirit of inde- 
pendence, which was till ſtruggling among ſome 
ſets of men, againſt that abſolute authority which 
the princes had gradually aſſumed.. | 

All Europe was in commotion, The Germans 
marched into Italy; the Italians into Germany; 
the French into both theſe countries, The Turks 
beſieged Naples and Nice; and the Spaniards 
yere at the ſame time diſperſed in Africa, in 


8 2 


* 


249 
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5 * * Hungary, in Italy, in Germany, in France, and 
tort in the Low Countries. All theſe people, inured 


and practiſed in arms, acquired great ſkill in the 


art of fighting and deſtroying each other with i in- 


fallible regularity and preciſion. 
Ir was religion that cauſed the Germans to 


- contend with the Germans; the French with the 
French; but which. more. particularly excited 


Flanders againſt Spaig. It was on the fens of 
Holland that all the rage of a bigoted and de- 


| ſporic king fell; of a ſuperſtitious and ſanguinary 


prince: af the two Philips, and of the duke of 
Alva. It was in the Low Countries that a re- 
public aroſe from the perſecution of tyranny, 
and the flames of the inquiſition. When freedom 
had broken her chains, and found an aſylum in 
the ocean, ſhe raiſed her bulwarks upon the con- 


tinent. The Dutch firſt invented the art of for- 


tifying places: ſo much doth genius and inven- 
tion belong to free minds. Their example was 


generally followed. Extenſive ſtates had only oc- 


caſion to fortify their frontiers. Germany and 


Italy, divided among a number of princes, were 


crowded with ſtrong citadels from one end to the 
other. When we travel through theſe countries, 
we meet every evening with gates ſhut and dray- 
bridges at · the entrance of the towns. 

Wil Naſſau, who had taken up arms to ſe- 
cure the independence of his country, was renew- 
iog the ſcience of fortification, the paſſion for 
glory ſtimulated Guſtavus Adolphus to inveſti- 
gate, according to the maxims of the ancients, 
he principles of the military ſcience of the oe 

FFF whic 
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which were almoſt entirely loſt, He had the ho- * 2 K 
aour to diſcover, to apply, and to diffuſe them ; —— 


but if the moſt experienced Judges may be cre- 


diced, he did not introduce into thoſe Principles | 


the modifications which the difference of men's 


minds, of conſtitutions, and of arms, would have 


required. The perſons trained up under him, 
great captains as they were, could not venture to 
de more bold or more enlightened than himfelf ; 
and this timid circumſpection prevented the al- 


terations and improvements which might have 


been made. Cohorn and Vauban alone inſtructed 


Europe in the art of defending, but eſpecially in 


that of attacking places. It happened, by one 
of thoſe contradict ons which are ſometimes ob- 
ſerved among nations, as well as among indivi- 
duals, that the French, notwithſtanding their 
ardent and impetuous diſpoſition, appeared more 
expert in ſieges than any other nation; and that 


they ſcemed to acquire at the foot of the walls 


that patience and coolneſs, in which they are 


moſt commonly deficient in all other military 


operations. 

Taz King of Pruſſia 8 and with him a 
new order of things was introduced. Without 
ſuffering himſelf to de ſwayed by the authority of 
thoſe who had gone before him, this prince 
created a ſyſtem of tactics almoſt entirely new. 
He demonſtrated, that troops, however nume- 
rous, might be diſciplined and manceuvred ; 
that the motions of the greateſt armies were not 
ſubje&t to calculations, more complicated, and 
leſs certain than thoſe- of the moſt feeble corps ; 

| L 4 and 
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B Ix and that the ſame ſprings by which one batta : 

lion was put in motion, when properly managed, 
and put together by a great commander, might 
ſet a hundred thouſand men in motion. His ge; 
nius ſuggeſted. to him many ſcientific details, 
of which no man had previouſly entertained 
the leaſt idea; and by Siving, in a manner, 
the advantage to the legs over the arms, he in- 
troduced into his evolutions, and into bis 
marches, a celerity, which is become neceſſary, 
and almaſt deciſive, ſince armies have been un- 
fortunately ſa much multiplied, and fince they 
have been abliged to occupy a yery exteuſive 
front. 

Tunis prince, who, bes Alexander, hath not 
had his equal in hiſtory, for extent and variety 
of talents z who, without having been himſelf 

formed by Greeks, hath been able to form Lace- 
demonians ; this monarch, in a word, who hath 
deſerved beyond all others that his name ſhould 
be recorded in his age, and who will have the 
glory, ſince it is one, of having carried the art 
of war to a degree of perfection, from which, for- 
tunately, it cannot but degenerate; Frederic 
hath ſeen all Europe adopt his inſtitutions wich 
enthuſiaſm. In imitation of the Roman people, 
who, by inſtructing themſelyes at the ſchool of 
their enemies, learnt the art of reſiſting, of van- 
quiſhing, and of enſlaving them, the modern na- 
tions have endeavoured to follow the example of 
a neighbour, formidable by his military capacity, 
| who might become dangerous by his ſuccels, 
ut haye they e their deſign ? Some 
externa 
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33 


external parts of his diſcipline have undoubtedly B00 5 


been imitated; but let us be allowed to doubt, 


XIX. 


whether his great principles have been perfectly 8 


underſtood, thoroughly Inveſtigated, and pro- 
perly combined. 

Bur even if this ſublime and terrible doctrine 
were become common among the powers, would it 
be equally uſeful to them all? The Pruſſians never 


loſe ſight of it one moment. They are ignorant | 


of.the intrigues of courts, the luxuries of cities, 
and the idleneſs of a country life. Their colours 
are their roofs z warlike ſongs their amuſements ; 
the recital of their firſt exploits their converſation ; 
and freſn laurels their only hope. Eternally un- 


der arms, eternally in exerciſe, they have perpe- 


tually before them the image, and almoſt the 
reality, of a prudent and obſtinate war, whether 
they be collected together in camps, or diſperſed 
in garriſons. | 
MriiTary men of all countries draw the con- 
traſt between this defcription, and that of your 
education, of your laws, and of your manners ; 
and compare yourſelves tq fuch men, if you can. 
I will allow that the ſound of the trumpet may 
rouze you from your lethargy ; from balls, from 
public amuſements; and that, from the arms of your 
miſtreſſes, you may ruſh with eagerneſs into dan- 
ger. But will a tranſient ardour ſupply the place 
of that vigilance, of that activity, of that appli- 
cation, and of that foreſight, which can alone de- 
termine the operations of a war, or of a cam- 
aign? Will a body, enervated by effeminate 
babies, reſiſt the horrors of famine, the rigour of 


ſeaſans, 


— 
* 
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ſeaſons, and the diverſity of climates? Will a 


mind, ruled by the taſte for pleaſure, bend itſelf 
to regular, profound, and ſerious reflections? In 
a heart replete with various and frivolous objects, 
will not one of them be found which may be in- 
compatible with courage? On the borders of 
the Po, of the Rhine, and of the Danube, in the 
midſt of thoſe deſtructions and ravages which al- 
ways attend upon his ſteps, will not the French. 
man, covered with duſt, his ſtrength exhauſted, 
and deſtitute of every thing, turn his ſorrowful 
eyes towards the ſmiling borders of the Loire or 
of the Seine? Will he not ſigh after thoſe inge- 
nious diverſions, thoſe tender connections, thoſe 


charming ſocieties; and after thaſe voluptuous 


delights of every kind which he hath left there, 
and which await him at his return? Imbued 


with the abſurd and unfortunate prejudice, that 


war, which is a profeſſion for other nations, is 


only a rank or condition of life to him, will he 


not quit the camp as ſoon as he ſhall think he can 
do it withour expoſing his reputation too openly ? 
Jf example, or circumſtances, do not allow him 
to follow his inclination, will he not exhauſt in a 
few months the income of ten years, to change a 
foraging party into a party of pleaſure, or to diſ- 
play his luxury at the head of the trenches ? The 
diſlike of his dutics, and his indifference for pub- 
lic affairs, witl they not expoſe him to the ridi- 
cule of an enemy, who may haye different prin- 

ciptes, and a different rule of conduct? 
Ir is not to the King of Pruſſia, but to Lewis 
IAI. that we muſt attribute that prodigious 
| numbes 
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number of troops, which preſents us with the * 


1355 


OO KR 
XIX. 


idea of war, even in the midſt of peace. By — 


keeping always numerous armies on foot, that 
proud monarch obliged his neighbours, or his 
enemies, to exert efforts nearly fimilar. The con- 
tagion fpread itſelf even among the princes who 
were too weak to raiſe diſturbances, and too poor 
to keep them up. They ſold the blood of their 
legions to the greater powers, and the number of 
ſoldiers was Fey raiſed in Europe to two | 
millions, 4 . 
Tus barbarous ages are ſpoken of with derer; 
and yet war was then only a period of violence 
and of commotions, but at preſent it is almoſt a 
natural ſtate, Moſt governments are either mili- 
tary, or become ſo ; even the improvement in 
our diſcipline is a proof of it. The ſecurity we 
enjoy in our fields, the tranquillity that prevails 
in our cities, whether troops are paſſing through, 
or are quartered in them ; the police which reigns 
around the camps, and in garriſoned towns, pro- 
claim indeed that arms are under ſome kind of 
controul, but at the ſame time indicate that 
every thing is ſubject to their power. 
 FokTUNATELY, the hoſtilities of our days do 
not reſemble thoſe of former times. At thoſe 
diſtant periods, the conquered provinces were 
laid waſte z the towns ſubdued were reduced to 
aſhes; the vanquiſhed citizens were either put to 
death, or reduced to ſervitude. At preſent, war 
is much leſs cruel, When the battle is at an end, 
no more atrocious acts are committed; the pri- 


ſoners are taken care of ; the cities are no more 
deſtroyed, 
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3 © K deſtroyed, nor the countries rayaged. The con, 
Fi. oi tributions exacted from a ſubdued people ſcarce 
amount to as much as they paid for taxes before 
their misfortunes ; and when they are reſtored by 
peace to their former maſters, no alteration ap- 
pears in their ſituation. When treaties inſure 
their ſubmiſſion to the conqueror, they enjoy 
the fame advantages as all the other ſuhjects, 
and ſometimes eyen ſeveral very. important pre- 
rogatives. Accordingly, the nations, even thoſe 
which are the leaſt enlightened, ſhew very little 
concern for theſe diſſentions between princes; 
they conſider thoſe quarrels as diſputes between 
one government and another ; and they would 
behold theſe events with total indifference, were 
they not obliged to pay the mercenaries employ- 
ed to ſupport the ambition, the turbulence, or 
the caprices of 4 tyrannical maſter, 

Taxsz mercenaries are very ill paid. They coſt 
the nation four or five times leſs than the meaneſt 
mechanic. They receive no more than what is 
abſolutely neceſſary to keep them from ſtarving. 
Notwithſtanding this, the troops, the generals, 

the fortified places, the artillery, and the inſtru- 
ments of war, have been multiplied to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the maintenance of them hath driven 
the people to deſpair. In order to provide for 
theſe expences, it hath been neceſſary. to over- 
burthen all the claſſes of ſociety, which preſſing 
one upon another, muſt cruſh the loweſt and the 
| moſt uſeful of them, that of the huſbandman, 
The increaſe of taxes, and the difficulty of col- 
lecting them, deſtroy, through want or * 
thole 
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thoſe very families which are the Pom and * AS. 


nurſeries of the armies. 
lr an univerfal oppreſſion be che firſt inconve- 


— 


 nience ariſing from the increaſe of ſoldiers, their 


idleneſs is a ſecond. Let them be inceſſantly em- 
ployed, but not to exceſs, as ſoon as the din of 
war ſhall no longer be hear'd, and their morals 
will be leſs diffolute, leſs contagious; the 
ſtrength neceſſary to bear the ſatigues of their 
profeſſion will always be preferved, and their 
health wilt feldom be affected they will no more 
be conſumed by hunger, tedium, or affliction ; 
deſertions and quarrels will no more be common 
among them, and they may ftill be uſeful to fociery 
after the time of their ſervice ſhall be expired. For 
2 moderate increaſe of their pay, they will cheer- 
fully make the roads over which they are to march; 
they will level che mountains they are to climb up: 
they will fortify the towns they are to defend ; 
they will dig the canals from whence they are to 
derive their ſubſiſtence ; they will improve the 
ports in which they are to embark ; they will de- 
liver the people from the moſt cruel and the 


moſt ignominious of all vexations, the labours of 


vaſſalage. After having expiated, by uſeful labours, 
the misfortune of being devoted, by their condi- 
tion, to defolate the earth, and to maſſacre the 
inhabitants, they will perhaps ceaſe to be deteſt- 
ed; they will perhaps one day attain the honour 
of being conſidered in the light of citizens. 

Tun Romans were acquainted with theſe 
truths, and had made them the baſis of their 
conduct. How is it come to pafs that we, who 
were formerly the ſlaves, and who are become at 

preſent 
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preſent the diſciples of theſe maſters of the world; 
have deviated ſo much from this important ob. 
ject of their principles? It is becauſe Europe 
hath believed, and doth ill believe, that men 
who are deſtined to handle arms, and to gather 
laurels, would be degraded by uſing inſtruments 
which are only in the hands of the loweſt claſs of 
the people. How long will this abſurd prejudice, 
formed in barbarous times, ſubſiſt? How long 


. ſhall we ſtill remain in the twelfth century ? 


A THIRD inconvenience ariſing from the in- 
creaſe of ſoldiers, is a decreaſe of courage. Few 
men are born fit for war, If we except Lacede- 


mon and Rome, where women who were citi- 


zens, and free, brought forth ſoldiers ; where 
children were lulled to. ſleep by, and awakened 
with the ſound of trumpets and ſongs. of war ; 
where education rendered. men unnatural, and 


made them beings of a different ſpecies : all 


other nations have only had a few brave men 
among them. And, indeed, the leſs troops are 
raiſed, the better will they be, In the earlier 
ages of our anceſtors, who were leſs civilized, 
but ſtronger than we are, armies were much leſs 
numerous than our's, but engagements were 
more deciſive. It was neceſſary to be a noble 
or a rich man to ſerve in the army, which was 
looked upon both as an honour. and a privi- 
lege. None but volunteers entered into the 
ſervice. All their engagements ended with the 
campaign; and any man who diſliked the art of 
war was at liberty to withdraw, Beſides, there 
was then, more of that ardour, and of that pare 
of ſentiment, which conſtitutes true courage. At 

6 preſent, 
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preſent, what glory is there in ſerving under ab- Book 


XIX, 


ſolute commanders, who judge of men by their — 


ſize, eſtimate them by their pay, enliſt them by 
force or by ſtratagem, and keep or diſcharge 
them without their conſent, as they have taken 
them? What honour is there in aſpiring to the 
command of armies under. the baneful influence 
of courts, where every thing is given or taken 
away without reaſon ; where men without merit 
ure raiſed, and others, though innocent, are de- 
graded by mere caprice; where the department 
of war is intruſted to a favourite, who hath not 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon any occaſion, and to 
whom the art of war is unknow'n both in theory 
and practice; where a favourite miſtreſs marks 
with patches, upon a map ſpread out upon her 
toilet, the route which the army is to take; or 
where it is neceſſary to ſend to ſolicit permiſſion at 
court, before a batile can be given ; a fatal delay, 
during which time the enemy may have chang- 
ed his poſition, and the moment of victory be 
loſt; where a general, without the conſent of 
the prince, hath ſometimes been commanded, 


under pain of diſgrace, to ſuffer himſelf to be 


beaten ; where jealouſy, hatred, and a variety of 
other motives equally deteſtable, fruſtrate the 


hopes of a fortunate campaign; where, either 


through negligence or inability, camps are ſuf- 
fred to want proviſions, forage, or ammunition z 
where the perſon who is to obey, to march, or to 
ſtop, to execute the motions concerted, betrays 


his commander, and ſets diſcipline. at defiance, - 


without endangering his life? © Accordingly, ex- 
cept in riſing empires, or in the inſtant of a criſis, 
the 
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the greater number there are of ſoldiers in the 
ſtate, the more is the nation weakened ; and in 
proportion as a ſtate is n the number of 
it's foldiers is increaſed. 

A rovrTa inconvenience is, chi the incytafe of 
foldiers tends to deſpotiſm. A number of troops, 
towns well fortified, magazines and arſenals, may 
prevent invaſions; but while they preſerve a people 

from the irruptions of a conqueror, they do not 
| ſecure them from the incroachments of a deſpo- 
tic prince. Such a number of ſoldiers ferve only 
to keep thoſe, who are already ſlaves, in chains. 
The tyrant then prevails, and makes every thing 
conform to his will; as every thing is ſubſervient 
to his power. By the force of arms alone, he ſets 
the opinions of men at defiance; and controuls 
their will. By the aſſiſtance of ſoldiers he levies 
taxes and by theſe he raiſes ſoldiers. He ima- 

that his authority is ſhew'n and exerciſed, by 
deftroying what he hath formed; but his exertions 
are vain and fruitleſs. He is perpetually renewing 
his forces; without being ever able to recover the 
national ſtrength. In vain do his ſoldiers keep 
his people in continual war; if his ſubjects 
tremble at his troops, his troops in return will 
y from the enemy. But in theſe circumſtances; 
the loſs' of a battle is that of a kingdom. The 
minds of all men being alienated, they vo- 
luntarily ſubmit to a foreign yoke becauſe, 
under the dominion of a conqueror, hope is 
fil} left; while, under that of a deſpot, nothing 
temains but fear. When the progreſs of the mi- 
 licary government hath. introduced defpotiſm, 


then the nation exiſts no more, The _ 
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ſoon becomes inſolent and deteſted. Barrenneſs, 5 N 22. * 
occaſioned by wretchedneſs and debauohery, is th... 


the cauſe of the extinction of families. A ſpirit 
of diſcord and hatred prevails among all orders 


of men, who are eithet corrupted or diſgraced. 


Societies betray, ſell, and plunder each other, 
and give themſelves up, one after another, to the 
ſcourges of the tyrant, who plunders, oppreſſes, 
deſtroys, and annihilates them all. Such is the 
end of that art of war, which paves the way for a 
military government. Let us now conkder what 
influence the navy has, | 

Taz ancients have tranſmitted to us almoſt all 
thoſe arts that have been revived with the re- 
ſtoration of letters; but we have ſurpaſſed them 
in the military management of the navy. Tyre 
and Sidon, Carthage and Rome, ſcarce knew any 
ſea but the Mediterranean; to ſail through which 
it was only neceſſary to have rafts, gallies, and 
men to row them. Sea engagements might then 
be bloody; but it required no great ſkill to con- 
ſtruct and equip the fleets. To paſs from Europe 
into Africa, it was only neceſſary to be ſupplied 
with boats, which may be called flat bottom 
ones, which tranſmitted Carthaginians or Ro- 
mans, the only people almoſt who were engaged 
in ſea-fights. Commerce was, fortunately, a greater 
object of attention to the Athenians, and the re- 
publics of Aſia, than victories at ſea. N 

AFTER theſe famous nations had abandoned 
both the land and the ſea to plunderers and to pi- 
rates, the navy remained, during twelve centu- 
ries, equally neglected with all the other arts. 

Vor. VIII. M , Thoſe 
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* * Thoſe ſwarms of barbarians, who over-ran and 


— totally deſtroyed Rome in it's declining ſtate, 


came from the Baltic upon rafts or canoes, to ra. 
vage and plunder our fea-coafts, without going 
far from the continent. Theſe were not voyages, 
but deſcents upon the «coaſts, that were conti- 
nually renewed.” The Danes and Normans were 
not armed for a cruize, and fcarce knew: how ts 
fight bur upon land. | 

Ar length, chance or the Chineſe fopplied the 
Europeans with the compaſs, and this was the 
cauſe of the diſcovery of America. The needle, 
which taught failors to know how far they were 
diſtant from the north, or how near they ap- 
proached to it, emboldened them to attempt 
longer voyages, and to loſe fight of land for 
whole months together. Geometry and aſtro- 
nomy taught them how to compute the progreſs 


of the conſtellations, to determine the longitude 


by them, and to judge pretty nearly how far they 
were "advancing to the eaſt and weſt. Even at 
that time, the height and the diſtance of veſſels 
from the coaſt might always have been know'n, 
Though the knowlege of the longitude be much 
more inaccurate than that of the latitude, yet they 
both ſoon "occaſioned ſuch improvement to be 
made in navigation, as to give riſe to the art of 
carrying on war by ſea, The firſt eſſay, however, 
of this art was made between gallies that were in 


poſſeſſion of the Mediterranean. The moſt cele- 


brated engagement of the modern navy was that 
of Lepanto, which was fought two centuries ago, 
| between two hundred and five Chriſtian, and tuo 
hundred 
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hundred and fixty Turkiſh gallies, This prodi- 
gious armament was entirely conſtructed in Italy 3 
a country from which almoſt every invention of 


art has been derived, though not preſerved in it. 


But ar that time, it's trade, it's population, were 
double what they are at preſent. Beſides, thoſe 
gallies were neither ſo long nor ſo large as thoſe 
of our times, as we may judge from ſome of the 
old carcaſes that are ſtill preſerved in the arſenal 
of Venice, 
one hundred and fifty, and the troops did nor ex- 
ceed fourſcore men in one galley. - At preſent, 
Venice hath more beautiful gallies, and leſs 
influence, upon that. ſea which the doge mar- 
ries, and which other u frequent and trade 
upon: a 

GaLLIzs, indeed, were proper for avicainels ; 
but ſtronger veſſels were required for ſoldiers. The 
art of conſtruQting ſhips improved with that of 
navigation. Philip II., king of all Spain, and of 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, employed all the docks 
of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and Sicily, 
which he then poſſeſſed, in conſtructing ſhips of 
an extraordinary ſize and ſtrength ; and his fleet 
aſſumed the title of the Invincible Armada. It 
conſiſted of one hundred and thirty ſhips, near one 
hundred of which were the largeſt that had yet 
been ſeen on the ocean. Twenty ſmall ſhips fol- 
lowed this fleet, and failed or fought under it's 
protection. The pride of the Spaniards, in the 


ſixteenth century, hath dwelt very much upon, 


and exaggerated the pompous deſcription of this 
formidable armament. But a circumſtance which 
M2 


he number of rowers amounted to 


diffuſed | 
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B 22 * diffuſed terror and admiration two centuries ago; 
w—y— would now ſerve only to excite laughter, The 


largeſt of thoſe ſhips would be no more than a 
third-rate-in our ſquadrons. They were ſo hea- 
vily armed, and ſo ill managed, that they could 
ſcarce move, or ſaib near the wind, nor board an- 
other veſſel, nor could the ſnip be properly work- 
ed in tempeſtuous weather. The ſailors were as 
awkward: as the ſhips were heavy, and the pilots 
almoſt as ignorant as the ſailors. 


Tun (Engliſh, who were already arquainted | 


with the weakneſs and little ſkill of their enemies 
at ſea, concluded that inexperience would occa- 
fion their defeat. They carefully. avoided board- 
ing: theſe unwieldy machines, and burned: a part 


of them. Some of theſe enormous galleons were 


taken, others diſabled. A ſtorm aroſe, in which 
moſt of the ſhips loſt- their. anchors, and were 
abandoned by their crews to the fury of the 
waves, and caſt away, ſome upon the weſtern 
coaſts of Scotland, others upon the coaſts of Ire- 
land. Scarce one half of this invincible fleet was 
able to return to Spain, where the damages it had 


ſuffered, joined to the terror of the ſailors, ſpread 


a general conſternation, from which Spain has 
never recovered, 'The Spaniards were for ever 
depreſſed by the loſs: of an armament that had 


-coſt three years preparation, and upon which all 


the forces and revenues of the kingdom had been 
*almoſt exhauſted. 


Tu deſtruction of the Spaniſh navy occaſioned 


the dominion of the ſea to paſs into the hands of 


the Dutch, The pride of their former tyrants 
SE could 
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could not be more ſignally puniſhed than by che 90.0 K 


proſperity of a people, forced by oppreſſion to 
break the yoke of regal authority. When this re- 
public began to emerge from it's ſens, the reſt of 
Europe was embroiled in civil wars by the ſpirit 
of fanaticiſm. Perſecution drove men into Hol- 
land from all other ſtates. The inquiſition which 
the houſe of Auſtria wiſhed to extend over all 
rts of it's dominions; the perſecution” which 
Henry II. raiſed in France; the emiſfaries of 
Rome, who were ſupported in England by Mary; 
every thing, in a word, concurred to people Hol- 
land with an immenſe number of refugees. This 
country had neither lands nor harveſt for their 
ſubliſtence. They were obliged to ſeek it by ſea 
throughout the whole univerſe. Almoſt all the 
commerce of Europe was engroſſed by Liſbon, 
Cadiz, and Antwerp, under one ſovereign, whoſe 
power and ambition rendered him a general ob- 
jet of hatred and envy. The new republicans 
having eſcaped his tyranny, and being excited by 
refentment and neceſſity, became pirates, and 
formed a navy at the expence of the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe, whom they held in utter aver- 
ſion. France and England, who, in the progreſs 
of this riſing republic; only perceived the humi- 
liation of the houſe of Auſtria, aſſiſted Holland 
in preferying the conqueſt and ſpoils ſhe had 
made, the value of which ſhe was yet unac- 
quainted with. Thus the Dutch ſecured to them- 
ſelves eſtabliſhments wherever they choſe to di- 
rect their forces; fixed themſelves in theſe ac- 
quiſitions before the jealovſy of other nations 
M 3 could 
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and imperceptibly made them - 


— ＋ ſelbes maſters of all commerce by their induſ- 


try, and of all the ſeas by the ſtrength of their 
ſquadrons. 
Taz domeſtic etoubles in England were for 


a while favourable to this proſperity, which had 
been ſo ſilently acquired in remote countries. But 


at length Cromwell excited in his country an emu- 


lation for commerce, ſo natural to the inhabitants 
of an iſland, To ſhare the empire of the ſeas with 
the Engliſh was, in fact, to give it up to them; 


and the Dutch were determined to maintain it. 


Inſtead of forming an alliance with England, they 
courageouſly reſolved upon war, They carried 
it on for a long time with unequal force; and 
this perſeverance againſt misfortune, preſerved to 
them, at leaſt, an honourable rivalſhip, Supe- 


riority in the conſtruction and form of the ſhips 


often gave the victory to their enemies; but the 
vanquiſhed never met with any deciſive loſſes. 

In the mean while, theſe long and dreadful 
combats had exhauſted, or at leaſt diminiſhed 
the ſtrength of the two nations, when Lewis XIV., 
willing to avail himſelf of their mutual weakneſs, 
aſpired to the empire of the ſea, When this 
prince firſt aſſumed the reins of government, he 
found only eight or nine veſſels in his harbours, 
and thoſe very much decayed ; neither were they 
ſhips of the firſt or ſecond rate. Richelicu had 
perceived the neceſſity of raiſing a pier before 
Rochelle, but not of forming a navy; the idea 
of which muſt, however, have been conceived by 
Henry! IV. and his friend Sully. But it was re- 

ſeryed 
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ſerved to the moſt brilliant age of the French na- 390 OK, 
tion to give birth to every improvement at once. 8 
Lewis, who conceived; at leaſt, all the ideas of 
grandeur he did not himſelf ſuggeſt, inſpired 

his ſubje&ts with the ſame paſſion which pre- 

vailed in him. Five. ports were opened to the 

military navy. Docks and arſenals equally con- 

venient and magnificent were conſtructed. The 

art of ſhip · building, ſtill very imperfect every 

where, was eſtabliſhed upon more certain prin- 

ciples. A ſet of naval regulations much ſuperior 

to thoſe of the other nations, and which they have 

ſince adopted, obtained the ſanction of the laws. 

Seamen emerged from the midſt of the ocean, 

as it were, already formed. In leſs than twenty 

years the harbours of the kingdom reckoned one 

hundred ſhips of the line. 

Tax French navy firſt exerted it's power 
againſt the people of Barbary, who were beaten, 
It afterwards obtained ſome advantages over the 
Spaniards, It then engaged the fleets of Eng- 
land and Holland, ſometimes ſeparately, and 
ſometimes combined, and generally obtained 
the honour and advantage of the victory. The 
firſt memorable. defeat, the French navy experi- 
enced, was in 1692, when with forty ſhips they 
attacked go Engliſh and Dutch ſhips oppolite La 
Hogue, in order to give the Engliſh a king they 
rejected, and who was not himſelf very deſirous 
of the title, The moſt: numerous fleet obtained 
the victory, James the Second felt an involun- 
tary pleaſure at the triumph of the people who 
expelled him; as if at this inſtant the blind love 
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228 K of his country had prevailed within him, over his 
waaw ambition for the throne. ' Since that day, the na- 


val powers of France have been upon the decline, 
and it was impoſſible that they ſhould not be. 
Lxwis XIV. accuſtomed to carry on his en- 
terpriſes with more haughtineſs than method, 
more ambitious of appearing powerful than of 
being really ſo, had begun by completing the 
higher parts of his 3 navy before he had 
ſettled it's foundation. he only ſolid baſis 
which could have been given to it would have 
been an extenſive commercial navy, carried on 
with activity; and there was not even the ſhadow 
of ſuch a thing exiſting in the kingdom. The 
trade with the Eaſt Indies was ſtill i in it's infancy. 
The Dutch had appropriated to themſelves the 
ſmall quantity of commodities which the Ameri- 


can Iſlands then produced. The French bad not 


yet thought of giving to the great fiſheries that 
degree of extenſion of which they were ſuſcepti- 
ble. There were no French veſſels admitted in 
the northern harbours, and the ſouthern very ſel- 


dom ſaw any. The State had even given up it's 


coaſting trade to foreigners. Was it not there- 


- fore unavoidable that this coloſſus ſhould be 


oyerturned, and the illuſion diſſipated upon the 
firſt remarkable check which rhis Fg dilplay 
of power ſhould receive ? B 
From that period England 4 a ſupe · 
riority, which hath raiſed her to the greateſt pro- 
ſperity. A people, who are at preſent the moſt 
conſiderable power ar ſea, eaſily perſuade them- 
der that they have _—_ holden that empire. 
Sometimes 
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Sometimes they trace their maritime power to the 
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æra of Julius Cæſar, ſometimes they aſſert that — 


they have ruled over the ocean, at leaſt, ſince the 
ninth century. Perhaps, ſome day or other, the 
Corſicans, who are at preſent a nation of little con- 
ſequence, when they are become a maritime peo- 


ple, will record in their annals that they have al- 


ways ryled over the Mediterranean. Such is the 
vanity of man, which muſt endeavour to aggran- 


dize itſelf in paſt as well as future ages. Truth 


alone, which exiſts before all nations, and ſurvives 
them all, informs us, that there hath been no navy 
in Europe from the chriſtian æra till the 16th cen- 
tury. The Engliſh: themſelves had no need of it, 
while they remained in poſſeſſion of Normandy 
and of the coaſts of France, 

Warn Henry VIII. was deſirous of equipping 
a fleet, he was obliged to hire veſſels from Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck, and Dantzic; but eſpecially from 
Genoa and Venice, in which ſtates it was only 
know'n how to build and conduct a fleet; which 
ſupplied ſailors and admirals; and which gave to 
Europe a Columbus, an Americus, a Cabot, and 
2 Verezani, thoſe wonderful men who by their 
diſcoveries have added ſo much to the extent of 
the globle. Elizabeth was in want of a naval 
force againſt Spain, and permitted her ſubjects 


to fit out ſhips to act againſt the enemies of the 


ſtate. This permiſſion formed ſailors for the ſer- 
vice. The queen herſelf went to ſee a ſhip that 
had been round the world; on board of which 
he embraced. Drake, at the time ſhe knighted 
him, She left forty-two men of war to her ſug- 
ceſſors. 


. 
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BOOK ceſſors. James and Charles the firſt added ſome' 


NG = ſhips to the naval forces they had received from 
the throne; but the commanders of this navy 
were choſen from the nobility, who, ſatisfied with 
this mark of diſtinction, left the labours to the 
pilots; ſo that the 'art of navigation cores no 
improvements. 

Turk were few noblemen in 0 party that 
dethroned the Stuarts. Ships of the line were at 
that time given to captains of inferior birth, but 

of uncommon ſkill in navigation. They im- 
| proved, and rendered the pos. rang 2 illuſ- 
trious. 

Wurxx Charles II. reaſcended the Ache, the 
kingdom was poſſeſſed of ſix and fifty ſhips. The 
navy increaſed under his reign, to the number of 
eighty-three, fifty-eight of which were ſhips of 
the line, Nevertheleſs, towards the latter days of m 


this prince, it began to decline again. But his 80 

brother, James II., reſtored it to it's former luſtre, th 

and raiſed it even to a greater degree of ſplen- hi 

dour. Being himſelf high-admiral before he came ha 

to the throne, he had invented the art of regu- pe 

lating the manœuvres of the fleet, by the fignals ed 

i | of the flag. Happy, if he had better underſtood du 
3 the art of governing a free people! When the fri 
. prince of Orange, his ſon-in-law, became poſ- - qu 
| h ſeſſed of his crown, the Engliſh navy conſiſted of ſtr 
one hundred and ſixty-three veſſels of all ſizes, " 


armed with ſeven thouſand pieces of cannon, and 
equipped with forty-two thouſand men. This 
force was doubled during the war that was car- 
ried on for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, It hath fince 
ſo 
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ſo conſiderably increaſed, that the Engliſh think 20x 
they are able alone to balance, by their maritime 


forces, the navy of the whole univerſe. England 
is now at ſea, what Rome formerly was upon 
land, when ſhe began to decline, 


Tus Engliſh nation conſiders it's navy as the, 


bulwark of it's ſafety, and the ſource of it's 
riches, On this they found all their hopes in 
times of peace as well as war. They therefore 
raiſe a fleet more willingly, and with greater 
expedition than a battalion, They ſpare no ex- 
pence, and exert every n art to acquire 
ſeamen. 

Tas foundations of this power were laid in the 
middle of the laſt century by the famous act of 
navigation, which ſecured to the Engliſh all the 
productions of their vaſt empire, and which pro- 
miſed them a great ſhare in thoſe of other re- 
gions. This law ſeemed to adviſe all people to 
think only of themſelves. This leſſon however 
hath been of no uſe hitherto, and no government 
hath made it the rule of their conduct. It is 
poſſible that the eyes of men may ſoon be open- 
ed, but Great Britain will however have enjoyed, 
during the ſpace of more than a century, the 
fruits of it's foreſight ;- and will perhaps have ac- 
. quired, during that long interval, ſufficient 
ſtrength to perpetuate her advantages. It may 
readily be ſuppoſed that ſhe is inclined to employ 
all poſſible means to prevent the exploſion of that 
mine, which time is gradually and ſlowly digg- 
ing under the foundation of her fortune, and to 
reha war againſt the firſt people who ſhall at- 

tempt 
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B o * tempt to blow it up. Her formidable fleets im- 
Ra not patiently expect the ſignal of hoſtilities. Their 


activity and their vigilance is redoubled, ſince it 


| hath been decided, that the prizes were to belong 


entirely to the officers and the crews of the victo- 
rious ſhip, ſince the ſtate hath granted a gratuity 
of one hundred and thirty- two livres ten ſols , to 
every perſon who ſhould board, take, or ſink, 
any of the enemies ſhips. This allurement of 
gain will be increaſed if it be neceſſary by other 
rewards. Will the nations which are fo habitu- 


ally divided by their intereſts and by their jealou- 


ſies, conſent together to ſuppreſs this boldneſs, 
and if one of them ſhould undertake it ſeparately, 
will it ſucceed in this terrible conflict? 

Tux navy is a new ſpecies of power, which 
hath given the univerſe in ſome meaſure to Eu- 


rope. This part of the globe, though ſo limit- 


ed, hath acquired by it's ſquadrons an abfolute 

empire over the reſt, which are much more ex- 
tenfive. It hath ſeized upon thoſe regions that 
were ſuitable to it, and hath placed under it's 
dependance the inhabitants and roduQtions of all 
countries. A ſuperiority fo advantageous will laſt 
for ever, unleſs ſome event, which it is impoſſi- 
ble to foreſee, ſhould diſguſt our deſcendants of 
an element in which ſhipwrecks 'are ſo frequent. 
As long as they ſhall have any fleets remaining 
they will pave the way for revolutions, they will 
draw along with them the deſtinies of nations, 
_ they _ be the levers of the words 


* 
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Bur it is not only to the extremities of the . 22 
world or in barbarous regions that ſhips have 
carried terror and dictated laws. Their influence | 
hath been ſenſibly felt even in the midſt of our- 
felves, and hath diſturbed the antient ſyſtems of 
things. A new kind of equilibrium hath been 
formed, and the balance of power hath been 
transferred from the continent to the maritime 
nations. In proportion as the nature of their 
forces brought them nearer to all countries bor- 
dering upon the ocean and it's ſeveral gulphs, ſo 
they have had it im their power to do good or miſ- 
chief to the greater number of ſtates z- conſe- 
quently they muſt have had more allies, more 
conſideration, and more influence. Theſe ad- 
vantages have been evident to the governments, 
which by their ſituation were. at hand to ſhare 
them; and there is ſcarce any one which hath not 
exerted greater or leſs efforts to ſucceed in it. 

Since nature hath decided that men muſt be 
in perpetual agitation upon our planet, and that 
they ſhovld- continually diſturb it with their in- 
quietude z It is a fortunate circumſtance for mo- 
dern times, that the forces of the ſea ſhould make 
adiverſion from thoſe of the land. A power which 
hath coaſts to protect will not eaſily incroach upon 
the territories of it's neighbours. It would re- 
quire immenſe preparations, innumerable troops, 
arſenals of all kinds, and a double ſupply of 
means and of reſources to execute it's project of 
conqueſt, Since Europe hath employed it's 
forces on the ſea, it enjoys greater ſecurity than 
before, ** s wars are perhaps as frequent and as 


bloody, 
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1 2 1 * bloody, but it is leſs ravaged and lefs weakened 
3 by them. The operations are catried on wich 


greater harmony and with more regular plans, 
and there are leſs of thoſe great effects which de- 
range all ſyſtems. There are greater efforts and 
leſs ſhocks. All the paſſions are turned towards 
one certain general good, one grand political 


aim, towards a happy employment of all the na. 


tural and moral powers, which is commerce. 
Tux importance to which the navy has ariſen, 
will lead, in proceſs of time, every thing which 
has a greater or leſs diſtant affinity to it, to the 
degree of perſection it is ſuſceptible of: till the 
middle of the laſt century an uncertain routine 
was followed in the conſtruction of ſhips. On: 
knows not what the fea requires, was (till a com- 
mon proverb. At this period geometry carried 
it's attention to this art, which was becoming 
every day more intereſting, and applied to it 
ſome of it's principles. Since that, it's attention 
has been more ſeriouſly engaged, and always with 
ſucceſs. Matters, however, are till far from 
being brought to demonſtration, for there 1s ſtill 
great variety in the CESS adopted in the 
different docks. 
lx proportion as the navy became a ſcience, it 
became a neceſſary object of ſtudy to thoſe who 
engaged in this profeſſion. They were made to 


underſtand, though very lowly, that thoſe com- 


manders who had general ideas, founded upon 
mathematical rules, would have a great ſuperio- 
rity over officers, who having nothing but habit 


to lead them, could only judge of the things "my 
| h 
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had to do from their analogy to thoſe which they * 2 — 2 
bad already ſeen. Schools were opened on all —.— | 
ſides, where young men were inſtructed in naval 
tactics, an and in other nn of equal import- 
ance. 

Tuis was deen deu was not all. In a 
profeſſion where the diſpoſition of the ſea and of the 
currents, the motion of the ſnips, the ſtrength and 
variety of the winds, the frequent accidents from 
fire, the ordinary breaking of the fails and ropes, 
and many other circumſtances, (infinitely multi- 
ply the plans, where, in the midſt of the noiſe. of 
cannon, and of the greateſt dangers, one muſt in- 
ſtantly take a reſolution, which ſhall derermine' at 
once either victory or defeat; where the evolu- 
tions muſt be ſo rapid, that they ſeem rather to 
be the effect of ſentiment than the reſult of re- 
flection: in ſuch a profeſſion, the moſt learned 
theory cannot be ſufficient. - Deprived of that 
certain and ſpeedy effect of fight, which prac- 
tice, and that the moſt conſtant, can only give, 
it would loſe in reflection the time for action. 

Experience muſt therefore complete the ſeaman, 
whoſe education hath been begun by the ſtudy of 
the exact ſciences, In proceſs of time, this union 

of theory with practice, muſt prevail in every 
place where there are navigators, but no where 
more ſpeedily than in an iſland, ' becauſe arts are 
ſooner brought to perfection, wherever they are 
of indiſpenſible . 

Fox the ſame reaſon, in an iſland there will be 
better ſailors, and more of them; but, will they 
be treated with that juſtice and humanity which 
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»0 0K due to them ? Let us ſuppoſe that one of them, 
— who hath fortunately eſcaped from the dev. 


heats of the line, ſrom the horror of ſtorms, and 
from the intemperature of climates, returns from 
a voyage of ſeveral years, and from the extremi- 
ties of the glohe. His wife expects him with im- 
patience; his children are anxious to ſee a father 
whoſe name hath been repeated to them a multi- 
tude of times; he himſelf ſooths his anxiety, by 
the. pleaſing hope that he ſhall, ſoon ſee again 
what.is moſt dear to him in the world; and anti- 
cipates by his wiſhes, the delightful moment 
when his heart will be comforted. in the tender 
embraces of bis family. All at once, at the ap- 
proach of the ſhore, within ſight of his country, 
he is forcibly taken out of the ſhip, 1 in which he 
had braved the fury of the waves in order to en- 


rich his fellow- citizens, and is put, by a ſet of 


infamous ſatellites, on board of a fleet, where 
thirty or forty thouſand of his brave companions 
are to fhare his misfortunes, «till the end of hoſti- 
lities. 
they appeal to the laws; their deſtiny i is irrevo- 
cably fixed. This is a feeble. image of the 
atrociouſneſs of the Engliſh mode of preſſing. 

Ix our abſolute governments another mode is 
adopted; pehaps, in fact, as cruel, though ap- 


parently more moderate. The ſailor is there 


enliſted, and for life. He is employed or diſ- 
banded at pleaſure; his pay is regulated by ca- 
price, which alſo fixes the period when he ſnall 
receive it. Both in time of peace, as in time of 
war, he hath never any will of his own, but is 
* 


In vain do their tears flow, in vain do 


wm THE EAST AND WEST mores. 
always under the rod of a ſubaltern deſpot, mo 


1 


XIX. 


ſt 200K 


commonly unjuſt, cruel, and intereſted. The — 


reſt difference I can obſerve between theſe 
tuo modes is, that the former is only a tempo- 
rary ſervitude, the latter is a ſlavery which hath 
no end. | 
 NgveRTHELESS, we ſhall find ſome apologiſts, 
and perhaps ſome admirers of theſe inhuman 
cuſtoms. It will be ſaid, that in a ſtate of ſociety, 
the wills of individuals muſt always be ſubject to 
the general will ; and that their convenience muſt 
always be ſacrificed to the public good. Such 
hath been the practice of all nations, and of all 
ages, It is upon this baſis alone that all inſtitu- 
tions, ill or well planned, have been founded. 
They will never deviate from this central point, 


without balteniog the inevitable period of their 


win. 

. UnpousTEeDLY the republic muſt be ſerved, 
a that by the citizens: but, is it not juſt that 
every one ſhould contribute to this ſervice, ac- 


cording to his means? In order to preſerve to 


the poſſeſſor of millions, often unjuſt, the intire 
enjoyment of his fortune, and of his delights, 
muſt the unfortunate ſailor be obliged to ſacrifice 
two-thirds of his ſalary, the wants of his family, 
and the moſt valuable of his property, his liberty ? 
Would not the country be ſerved with more 
'2eal, with more vigour, and underſtanding, by 
men, who ſhould voluntarily devote to it all the 
natural and moral powers they have acquired, or 
exerciſed, upon all the ſeas; than by ſlaves, who 
are neceſſarily and inceſſantly employed in at- 
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and exert their courage in engagements, if they 
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tending to the breaking of their chains? Impro- 
perly will the adminiſtrators of empires allege, in 
juſtification of their atrocious conduct, that theſe 
navigators would refuſe to employ their hands, 


were -not dragged to them againſt their inclina- 
tions. Every eircumſtance, confirms that their 
moſt favourite object would be to follow their 
profeſſions; and it is demonſtrated, that even if 
they had any diſlike to it, till their neceſſities, 
which are ever renewed,, would compel them to 
attend to it, 

Bur wherefore ſhould we not declare, that 
governments are as well convinced as thoſe who 
cenſure them, of the injuſtice they commit to- 
wards their ſailors ;-but they chooſe rather to erect 


| tyranny into a principle, than to own that it is wit 


impoſſible for them to be juſt. In the preſent ſig 
ſtate of things, all ef them, and more eſpecially the 
ſome, have raiſed their naval forces beyond what obl 
their circumſtances would allow. Their pride tor 
hath not yet ſuffered them to deſcend from that wai 
exaggerated grandeur with, which they had in- lab 


roxicated both themſelves and their neighbours. in 
The time will come, however, and it cannot be wo 
very diſtant, when it will be neceſſary to pro- 
portion armaments to the reſources of an ex- ihe 


hauſted treaſury, This will be a fortunate 
epocha for Europe, if it ſhovld follow fo bright 
an example. That part of the world which poſ- 
ſeſſes at preſent three hundred and ninety-tuo 
ſhips of the line, and four times that number 
of ſhips of war of an inferior order, will derive 


great advantages from. this revolution, The 
| ocean 
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dcean will then be ploughed with fewer fleets; 
ind thoſe will conſiſt of a leſs number of ſhips. 
The mercantile navy will be enriched from tlie 
military navy; and commerce will acquire a 
greater degree of extention throughout the Oy 
univerſe; 4 

CoMMERCE ae nothing of itſelf; for it 
is not of a plaſtic nature, It's buſineſs conſiſts in 
exchanges. By it's operations; 4 town; a, pro- 
vince, a nation, a part of the globe are diſen- 
cumbered of what is uſcleſs to them; and receive 
what they are in want of. It is perpetually en- 
caged in ſupplying the reſpective wants of men. 
It's knowlegt, it's funds, and it's labours, are alt 
devoted to this honourable and neceſſary office; 
It's influence could not exiſt without the arts, and 
without cultivation : but theſe would be very in- 


the earth, by croſſing the ſeas, by raiſing the 
obſtacles which oppoſed themſelves to the inter- 
tourſe of nations, by extending the ſphere of 


labour; it encoutages induſtry z and becomes, in 
in ſome, meaſure, the moving principle of the 
world, 

Taz PaHentcrans were the firſt merchants of 
whom hiſtory hath preſeryed the remembrance. 


fines of Aſia and Africa, to receive and diſpenſe 
ll the riches of the antient world, they founded 


0 their colonies, and built their cities, with no 
r other view but that of commerce. At Tyre, 
'e : 


N 2 they 


ſignificant without it's influence, By pervading 


Situated on the borders of the ſea, on the con- 
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wants, and the thirſt of enjoyments, it multiplies - 
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they were the maſters of the Mediterranean; at 
Carthage, they laid the foundations of a republic 
that traded, by the ocean, * the richeſt of the 
European coaſts. 

Tus Greeks ſucceeded is Phenicians, as the 
Romans did the Carthaginians and the. Greeks; 
they held the dominion of the ſea as well as of 
the land; but they carried on no other kind of 
commerce, except that of conveying into Italy, 
for their own uſe, all the riches of Africa, Aſia, 
and the conquered world. When Rome had in- 
vaded the whole world, and had loſt all her ac- 
quiſitions, commerce returned, as it were, to it's 
original ſource towards the Eaſt, There it was 
eſtabliſhed, while the Barbarians over-ran Eu- 
rope. The empire was divided ; the din cf arms, 
and the art of war remained in the Weſt ; Italy, 
however, preſerved it's communication with the 
Levant, where all the treafures os India were cir- 
culated. 

Tus Cruſades exhauſted in Aſia all the rage of 
zeal and ambition, of war and fanaticiſm, with 
which the Europeans were poſſeſſed ; but they 
were the cauſe of introducing into Europe a taſte 
for Aſiatic luxury; and redeemed, by giving riſe 
to ſome degree of traffic and induſtry, the blood 
and the lives they had coſt. Three centuries, 


taken up in wars and voyages to the Eaſt, gave to 


the reſtleſs ſpirit of Europe a recruit it ſtood in 
need of, that it might not periſh by a kind of 
internal conſumption: they prepared the way for 


that exertion of genius and activity, which ſince 
aroſe, 
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trade of the Eaſt-Indies, and of America. 


cireumſpection, to double the African coaſt. It 
was not till after fourſcore years of labours and of 
war; and after having made themſelves maſters 
of all the weſtern coaſt of that vaſt region, that 
they ventured - to double the Cape of Good Hope. 
The honour of clearing this formidable barrier 
was reſerved to Vaſco de Gama, in 1497, who 


all the treaſures of the moſt fertile countries of 
Aſia were to be circulated. This was the ſcene 
on which the Portugueze el all their con- 
queſts. 

WaiLe this nation made itſelf maſter of the 
articles of trade, the Spaniards ſeized upon that 


filver. Theſe metals became not only a ſtandard 
to regulate the value, but alſo the object of com- 
merce. In this double uſe they ſoon engroſſed all 
the reſt, All nations were in want of them to 
facilitate the exchange of their commodities, and 
obtain the conveniencies they ſtood in need of. 
The luxury and the circulation of money in the 
ſouth of Europe, changed the nature as well as 
the direction of commerce, at the ſame time that 
it extended it's bounds. 

In the mean while, the two nations that had 
ſubdued the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, neglected arts 
and agriculture. They imagined everything wasto 
be obtained by gold, without conſidering that ic 


is labour alone that procures it: they were con- 
© + vinced, 


Tat Portugueze attempted, by degrees, and with 


at length reached the coaſt of Malabar, where 


which purchaſes them, the mines of gold and. 
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BOOK vinced, though late, and at their own expence, 
— that the induſtry which they loſt, was more valu- 


able than the riches they acquired; and the Dutch 


| ravght them this ſeyere leſſon, 


Tux Spaniards, and the Portugveze, 3 
poſſeſſed of all the gold in the world, remained 
or became poor; the Dutch preſently acquired 
riches, without either lands or mines. As ſoon 
as theſe intrepid republicans had taken refuge in 
the midſt of the ſeas, with Liberty their tutelary 
divinity, they perceived that their moraſſes 
would never be any thing more than the ſeat of 
their habitation, and that they ſhould be obliged 
to ſeek reſources and ſubſiſtance elſewhere, 
They caſt their eyes over the globe, and ſaid 
to themſelves: © The whole world is our do- 
main; we will enjoy it by navigation and com- 
te merce, The revolutions which, ſhall happen 
te upon this immenſe, and perpetually. agitated 
te ſcene, will never be concealed from our know- 
te lege. Indolence apd activity, ſlavery and in- 
« dependence, barbariſm and civilization, opu- 


Jence and poyerty, culture and induſtry, pur. 


te chaſes and ſales, the yices and the virtues of 
* men; We Will turn them all to our advantage, 
te We will encourage. the labours of the nations, 
„ or we will impede their, proſperity ;; we will 


te urge them on to war, or we will endeavour to 


« reſtore tranquillity among them, as it may be 
e moſt ſuitable to our own intereſts.” 

T1LL that period, Flanders had been the cen- 
ter of communication between the North and the 


South of Europe, The United Provinces of 


Holland, 


Im a wine Uo Kan 
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Holland, which had detached themſelves from 
it, in order to belong only to themſelves, took 
it's place, and became, in their turn, the ſtaple 
of all the powers which had more or leſs ex- 


changes to make. 

Tux ambition of the new republic was limited 
to this firſt advantage. After having draw'n 
into it's ports the productions of other countries, 
it's navigators went themſelves in queſt of them. 
Holland ſoon became an immenſe magazine, 
where all the productions of the ſeveral climates 
were collected; and this union of ſo many im- 
portant objects increafed continually, in propor- 


tion as the wants of the people were multiplied, 


wich the means of fatisfying them, One mer⸗ 
chandize attracted another, The commodities of 
the Old World invited thoſe of the New. One 
purchaſer brought another; and the treaſures al- 
ready acquired, became a certain method of ac- 
quiring more. 5 
Evexy cftcumſtance was favourable to the riſe 
and progreſs of the commerce of this republic. 
It's polition' on the botders of the fea, at the 
mouths of ſeveral great rivers; it's proximity to 
the moſt fertile or beſt cultivated lands of Eu- 
rope; it's natural connections with England and 
Germany, which defended it againſt France; 
the little extent and fertility of it's own foil, 
which obliged the inhabitants to become fiſher- 
men, ſailors, brokers, bankers, carriers, and 
commiſſaries; in a word, to endeavour to live by 
induſtry for want of territory. Moral cauſes con- 
tributed, with thoſe of the climate and the ſoil, to 
N 4 eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh and advance it's proſperity, The liberty 
of it's government, which opened an aſylum to 
all ſtrangers diſſatisfied with their own; the free. 
dom of it's religion, which permitted a public and 
quiet profeſſion of all other modes of ,worſhip; 
that is to ſay, the agreement of the voice of na- 
ture with that of conſcience, of intereſts with 
duty; in a word, that toleration, that univerſal 
religion of all equitable and enlightened minds, 
friends to heaven and earth; to God, as to their 
father; to men, as to their brethren. , Finally, 
this commercial republic found out the ſecret ef 
availing itſelf of all events, and of making even 
the calamities and, vices of other nations concur 
in advancing it's felicity. It turned to it's own 
advantage the civil wars which fanaticiſm had 
raiſed among people-of a reſtleſs ſpirit, or which 


| patriotiſm had excited among a free people; it 
profited by the indolence and ignorance which 


bigotry ſupported among two nations who were 
under the influence of the imagination, 


Tuis ſpirit of induſtry in Holland, with which 


was intermixed a conſiderable ſhare of that politi- 


cal art which ſows the ſeeds of jealouſy and diſ- 
cord among the nations, at length excited the at- 
tention of other powers. The Engliſh were the 
firſt to perceive that traffic might be carried on 
without the interpoſition of the Dutch, England, 
where the incroachments of deſpotiſm had given 
birth to liberty, becauſe they were antecedent to 
corruption and effeminacy, was deſirous of obtain- 
ing riches by labour, which is their antidote. 
The. Eoglic firſt conſidered commerce as the 


proper 
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proper ſcience and ſupport of an enlightened, 5 k 
powerful, and even a virtuous people. They ; 


conſidered it rather as an improvement of induſtry 
than an acquiſition of enjoyments: rather as an 
encouragement and a ſource of activity in favour 


of population, than as a promoter of luxury and 


magnificence, for the purpoſe: of parade. In- 
vited to trade by their ſituation, this became the 


ſpirit of their government, and the means of their 


ambition. All their ſchemes tended to this great 
object. In other monarchies, trade is carried on 
by the people; in this happy conſtitution by the 


ſtate, or the whole nation: ſhe carries it on indeed 


with a conſtant deſire of dominion, which implies 
that of enſlaving other people, but by means, ut 
leaſt, which conſtitute the happineſs of the world 
before it is ſubdued. By war, the conqueror is 
little happier than the conquered; becauſe inju- 
ries and maſſacres are their mutual object: but 
by commerce, the conquering people neceſſarily 
introduce induſtry into the country, which they 
would not have ſubdued if it had been already 
induſtrious, or in which they would not maintain 
themſelves, if they had not brought induſtry in along 
with them, Upon theſe principles England had 
founded her commerce and her empire, and mu- 
tually and alternately extended one by the other. 
Taz French, ſituated under as favourable a ſky, 
and upon as happy a ſail, have, for a long time, 
flattered . themſelves with the idea that they had 
much to give to other nations, without being-un- 
der a neceſſity of aſking ſcarce any return. But 
Colbert was ſenſible * in the ferment Europe 
3 VP 
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M 2 K was in at that time, there would be an evident 
Wong advantage for the culture and productions of 2 
country that ſhould employ thoſe of the whole 
world. He opened manufactures for all the arts, 
The woollens, ſilks, dyes, embroideries, the gold 
and ſilver ſtuffs; all acquired, in the eſtabliſh- 
ments the operations of which he directed, a de- 
gree of perfection, which the other manufactures 
could not attain. To increaſe the utility of theſe 
arts, it was neceſſary to poſſeſs the materials for 
them. The culture of them was encouraged ac- 
cording: to the diverſity of climates and territory, 
Some of them were required even of the pro- 
vinces of the kingdom; and the reſt from the 
colonies which chance had given it in the New 
World, as well as from all the navigators who 
had for a century paſt infeſted the ſeas with their 
robberies. The nation muſt then neceſſarily have 
made: a double profit upon the materials and the 
work manſhip of the manufactures. The French 
purſued, for a long time, this precarious and 
temporary object of commerce, with an activity 
and ſpirit of emulation which muſt have made 
them greatly ſurpaſs their rivals; and they ſtill 
enjoy that ſuperiority over other nations, in all 
thoſe arts of luxury and ornament which procure 
riches to induſtry. 

Tux natural volatility of Fo ee character, 
and it's, propenſity to trifting purſuits, hath 
brought treaſures to the ſtate; by the taſte that 
has fortunately prevailed for it's faſhions. Like 
to that light and delicate ſex, which teaches and 
inſpires us with a taſte for dreſs, the French reign 

8 | in 
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in all courts, and in all regions, reſpecting every B > K / 


thing that concerns ornament or magnificence, 
and their art of pleaſing is one of the myſterious 
ſources of their fortune and power. Other na- 
tions have ſubdued the world by thoſe ſimple and 
ruſtic manners, which conſtitute the virtues that 
are fit for war; to them it was given to reign over 
it by their, yices. Their empire will continue, 
till being degraded and enſlaved by their maſters, 
by exertions of authority equally arbitrary and 
unlimited, they will become contemptible in 
their own, eyes. Then they will loſe, with their 
confidence 1n themſelves, that induſtry, which i is 


one of the ſources of their opulence and of the, | 


ſprings of their activity. 
GzeRMANy, which hath only a few ports, and thoſe 
bad ones, hath been obliged to behold, with an in- 


different or a jealous eye, it's ambitious neighbours 
enriching themſelves with the ſpoils of the ſca, 


and of the Eaſt and the Weſt Indies. It's in- 
duſtry hath been reſtrained even upon it's fron- 
tiers, which were perpetually ravaged by deſtruc- 
tive wars, and as far as into the interior part of 
it's. provinces, by the nature of it's conſtitution, 


which is ſingularly complicated. A great deal of 


time, extenſive knowlege, and conſiderable efforts, 
would be requiſite, to eſtabliſh a commerce of any 
importance in a region where every thing ſeemed 
unfavourable to it. This period, however, is 
now at hand. Flax and hemp are already induſ- 
triouſly cultivated, and appear under agreeable 
forms. Wool and cotton are wrought with {kill ; 

ang other manufactures are begun or improved. 


If, 
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* 0:0 K If, as the laborious and ſteady character of the in. 
. habitants induces us to hope, theempire ſhould ever 
| attain to the advantage of paying, with it's own 


productions and manufactures, for thoſe which it is 
obliged to provide itſelf with from other nations; 
and to preſerve within itſelf the metals which are 
extracted from it's mines, it will ſoon become 
one of the moſt opulent countries of Europe. 

* IT would be abfurd to announce fo brilliant a 
deſtiny to the northern nations, although com- 
merce hath alſo begun to meliorate their con- 
dition. The iron of their rude climate, which 
formerly ſerved only for their mutual deſtruction, 
hath been turned to uſes beneficial to mankind, 
and part of that which they uſed to deliver in it's 
rough ſtate, is never ſold at preſent” till after it 
hath been wrought. They have found a mart 


for their naval ſtores at a higher price than they 


were formerly ſold for, before navigation had 
acquired that prodigious extenſion which aſto- 
niſhes us. If ſome of theſe people indolently wait 
for purchaſers in their harbours, others carry out 
their productions themſelves into foreign ports, 
and this activity extends their ideas, their tranſ- 
actions, and their advantages. 

Tuis new principle of the moral world, hath 
inſinuated itſelf by degrees, till it is become, as 


it were, neceſſary to the formation and exiſtence 


of political bodies. The taſte for luxury and 
converiiences hath produced the love of labour, 
which at preſent conſtitutes the chief ſtrength of 
a ſtate, The ſedentary occupations of the me- 


ehanic arts indeed, render men more liable to be 
affected 
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affected by the injuries of the ſeaſons, Jeſs fir ro ®'Y,2 ® 
be expoſed to the open air which is the firſt nu. 


tritive principle of life. But ſtill, it is better that 
the human race ſhould be enervated under the 
roofs of the workſhops, than inured to hardſhips 
under tents; becauſe war deſtroys, while com- 
merce, on the contrary, gives new life to every 
thing. By this uſeful revolution in manners, the 
general maxims of politics have altered the face 


of Europe. It is no longer a people immerſed 


in poverty that becomes furmidable to a rich na- 


tion. Power is at preſent an attendant on riches, 


becauſe they are no longer the fruit of conqueſt, 
but the produce of conſtant labour, and of a life 
ſpent in perpetual employment. Gold and ſilver 
corrupt only thoſe indolent minds which indulge 
in the delights of luxury, upon that ſtage of in- 
trigue and meanneſs, that is- called greatneſs. 
But theſe metals employ the hands and arms of 
the people; they excite a ſpirit of agriculture in 
the fields; of navigation in the maritime cities ; 
and in the center of the ſtate they lead to the 
manufacturing of arms, clothing, furniture, and 
the conſtruction of buildings. A ſpirit of emu- 
lation exiſts between man and nature: they are 
perpetually improving each other. The people 
are formed and faſhioned by the arts they profeſs. 
If there be ſome occupations which ſoften and 
degrade the human race, there are others by 
which it is hardened and repaired. If it be true 
that art renders them unnatural, they do not, at 
leaſt, propagate in order to deſtroy themſelves, 
as among the barbarous nations in heroic times. 
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5 22 * R is certainly an eaſy, as well as a captivating 
way ſodject, to deſcribe the Romans with the ſingle 


art of war, ſubduing all the other arts, all other 
nations indolent or commercial, civilized or ſa- 
vage; breaking or deſpiſing the vaſes of Corinth, 
more happy with their Gods made of clay; than 


with the golden ſtatues of their worthleſs em- 


perors. But it is a more pleaſing, and perhaps 


a nobler light, to behold all Europe peopled with 


laborious nations, who are continually failing 
round the globe, in order to cultivate and render 
it fit for mankind ; to ſee them animate, by the 
enlivening breath of induftry, all the regenerat- 
ing powers of nature; ſeek in the abyſs of the 
ocean, and in the bowels of rocks, for new means 


of ſubſiſtence, or new enjoyments; ſtir and raiſe 
up the earth with all the mechanic powers invent- 


ed by genius; eſtabliſh between the two hemi- 
ſpheres, by the happy improvements in the art of 
navigation, a communication of flying bridges, 
as it were, that res unite one continent to the 
other; purſue all the tracks of the ſun, overcome 
it's annual barriers, and paſs from the tropics to 
the poles upon the wings of the wind; in a word 
to ſee them open all the ſtreams of population and 
pleaſure, in order to pour them upon the face of 
the earth through a thouſand channels. It is 
then, perhaps, that the divinity contemplates his 
work with ſatisfaction, and does not repent him- 
felf of having made man. 

Sven is the image of commerce; let us now 
admire the genius of the merchant. The ſame 
underſtanding that Newton had to calculate the 
motion 
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motion of the ſtars; the merchant exerts in racing TORS 
the progreſs of the commercial people that fertiliaa⁊k 


the earth. His problems are the more difficult to 


reſolve, as the circumſtances of them are not taken 


from the immutable laws of nature, as the ſyſtems 
of the geometrician are; but depend upon the ca- 
prices of men, and the uncertainty of a thouſand 
complicated events. That accurate ſpirit of 
combination that Cromwell and Richelieu muſt 
have had, the one to deſtroy, the other to eſta» 
bliſh deſpotic government, the merchant alſo 
poſſeſſes and carries it further: for he takes in 
both worlds at one view, and directs his opera- 
tions upon an infinite variety of relative conſi- 
derations, which it is ſeldom given to the ſtateſ- 
man, or even to the philoſopher, to comprehend 
and eſtimate. Nothing muſt eſcape him ; he 
muſt foreſee the influence of the ſeaſens, upon 
the plenty, the ſcarcity, and the quality of pro- 
viſions; upon the departure or return of his ſhips 


the influence of political affairs upon thoſe of - 


commerce ; the changes which war or peace muſt 
neceſſarily occaſion in the prices and demands 
for merchandize, in the quantity and choice of 
proviſions,” in the ſtate of the cities and ports of 
the whole world; he muſt know the conſequences 
that an alliance of the two northern nations may 
have under the torrid zone; the progreſs, either 
towards aggrandizement or decay, Of the ſeveral 
trading companies; the effe& that the fall of 
any European power in India, may have over 
Africa and America ; the ſtagnation that may be 
produced in certain countries, by the blocking 
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B 912 O Kk up of ſome channels of induſtry; the reciprocal 
Ri of connection there is between moſt branches of 
trade, and the mutual aſſiſtances they lend by 
the temporary injuries they ſeem to inflict upon 
each other; he muſt know the proper time to be- 
gin, and when to ſtop in every new undertaking: 
in a word, he muſt be acquainted with the art of 
making all other nations tributary to his own, and 
of increaſing his own fortune by increaſing the 
proſperity of his country; or rather he muſt know 
how to enrich himſelf by extending the general pro- 
ſperity df mankind. Such are the objects that the 
profeſſion of the merchant engages him to attend 
to: and ſtill this is not the whole extent of them. 

_ . Commerct is a ſcience which requires the 
knowlege of men ſtill more than of things. It's 
difficulties ariſe leſs from the multiplicity of it's 
tranſactions than from the avidity of thoſe who 
are engaged in. them. Ir is therefore neceſſary 
to treat with them apparently as if we were con- 
vinced of their good faith, and at the ſame time to 
take as many Precautions as if they were deſtitute 
of every principle. EB 
Al Most all men are honeſt out of their own 
profeſſion ; but there are fe who in the exerciſe 
of it conform to the rules of ſcrupulous probity. 
This vice, which prevails from the higheſt to the 
loweſt ranks, ariſes from the great number of 
malverſations introduced by time and excuſed by 
cuſtom. Perſonal intereſt and general habit 
conceal the crime and the meanneſs of ſuch pro- 
ceedings. I do no more, it is ſaid, than what 
"others do, and thus we accuſtom ourfelves to com- 
| mit 
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mit a&ions which our conſcience ſoon ceaſes 0 22 


reproach us with. 


Taesz kinds of fraud do not appear ſo in oy 


eyes of thoſe who indulge themſelves in them. 
As they are common to all profeſſions, do they 
not reciprocally expiate each other ? I take out of 


the purſe of thoſe who deal with me, what thoſe. 


whom I have dealt with have taken too much out 
of mine. Will it be required, that a merchant, a 
workman, or any individual whatever, ſhould 
ſuffer the tacit and ſecret oppreſſions of all thoſe 
to whom his daily wants oblige him to addreſs 
himſelf, without ever ſeeking his indemnity from 
any one of them? Since every thing is compen- 
ſated by general injuſtice, all will be as well as if 
the moſt rigid juſtice prevailed. 

Bur can there be any kind of compenſation in 
theſe rapines of detail exerciſed by one claſs of ci- 
tizens over all the reſt, or in thoſe exerciſed by 
the latter over the former? Are all profeſſions in 
equal want of each other ? Several of them, which 
are expoſed to frauds inceſſantly renewed, do 
they not moſtly want opportunities of impoſing 
in their turn? Do not circumſtances mike an 
alteration from one day to another in the propor- 
tion there is between theſe impoſitions? Theſe 
obſervations will perhaps appear too trifling; let 
us therefore be allowed to dwell upon one more 
important reflection. Will any wiſe man think 
it to be a matter of indifference that iniquity 
ſhould be practiſed with impunity, and almoſt 
with univerſal conſent, in all ſtates; that the body 
of a nation ſhould be corrupt, and to a degree of 

Vor. VIII. O corruption 
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corruption that knows neither reſtraint nor bounds 


aud that there is a material difference between a 


theft which hath the ſanction of cuſtom and is 
daily repeated, and any other poſſible act of in- 


juſtice? 


Tux evil muſt, however, be thought irreme- 
diable, at leaſt with reſpect to retail trades, ſince 
the only ſyſtem of morality applicable to thoſe 
who follow them, is comprized in theſe maxims: 
« Endeavour not ts be diſhonoured in your pro- 
de feſſion. If you fell dearer than other people, 
« keep up at leaſt the reputation of ſelling better 
« merchandize. Gain as much as you can; and 
« eſpecially avoid the having of two prices for 
« your goods, Make your fortune as ſpeedily 


« as you can. If you ſhould not be ill-ſpoken 


« of, and ſhould not forfeit your character, all is 
« well.” Honeſter principles might be ſubſti- 
tuted to theſe; but it would be in vain. The 
trifling daily profits, thoſe niggardly ſavings 
which conſtitute eſſential reſources in ſome pro- 
feſſions, lower and degrade the ſoul, and extin- 
guiſh in it all ſenſe of dignity, and nothing truly 
laudable can be either recommended to, or ex- 
peed from, a ſpecies of men who have arrived to 
ſuch a pitch of degradation. 

IT is not the ſame thing with thoſe whoſe ſpe- 
culations embrace all the countries of the earth, 
whoſe complicated operations connect the moſt 
diſtant nations, and by whoſe means the whole 
univerſe becomes one ſingle family. Theſe men 
may have a noble idea of their profeſſion, and it 
is almoſt unneceſſary to ſay to moſt of them, Be 
honeſt 
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honeſt in your dealings; becauſe diſhoneſty, while 
it would be prejudicial to yourſelves, would alſo 
be injurious to your fellow-citizens, and aſperſe 
the character of your nation. 

Do not abuſe your credit; that is to ſay, in 
caſe of any unexpected misfortune, let your own 
funds he able to replace thoſe you have obtained 
from the confidence which your correſpondents 
have repoſed in your knowlege, your talents, and 
your probity. In the midſt of the ſubverſion. of 
your fortunes, ſhew yourſelves ſimilar to thoſe 
great trees which the thunder hath throw'n down, 
but which ſtill preſerve all their appearance of 
majeſty... 

You will miſtruſt yourſelves ſo much the more, 
as you are almoſt always the only judges of your 
own probity, 

I xxow very well that you will be always re- 
ſpected by the multitude as long as you are 
wealthy ; but how will you appear in your own 
eyes? If you have no regard for your own eſteem, 
heap up gold upon gold and be happy, if it be 
poſſible for a man deſtitute of morals to be ſo. 

You muſt undoubtedly have retained, as you 
ought, ſome religious principles. Remember, 
therefore, that a time will come when your con- 
ſcience will reproach you for riches diſhoneſtly 
acquired, and which you muſt reſtore, unleſs, 
like madmen, you ſet at defiance a judge who 
is ready to call you to a rigid account of them. 

SERVE all nations; but whatever advantage 
may be offered to you from ſpeculation, give it 
up, if it ſhould be injurious to your own country. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRA DR 
Ler your word be ſacred, Be ruined if it be 


wy neceflary, rather than break it; and ſhew that 
' honour is more precious to you than gold, 


Do not embrace too many objects at once, 
W hatever ſtrength of mind you may have, or how- 
ever extenſive. your genius may be, remember 
that the common day of the labouring man con- 
fiſts of little more than fix hours, and that all 
affairs which may require a longer day, would 
be neceſſarily intruſted to your ſubaltern aſſiſtants. 
A chaos would ſoon be formed around you, in 
diſſipating of which you might find yourſelf 
plunged from the ſummit of proſperity, where 
you imagine yourſelf to be, to the bottomleſs pit 
of misfortune. 

I SHALL never ceafe to coochninind order to 
you: without it, every thing becomes uncertain. 
Nothing is done, or every thing is ill and haſtily 
done. Neglect renders all e er equally 
ruinous. 

ALTHOUGH tows be perhaps not one govern- 
ment honeſt enough to induce an individual to 
aſſiſt it with his credit, nevertheleſs I adviſe 
you to run the chance of it: but let not this 
aſſiſtance exceed your own fortune. You may 
injure yourſelf for your country, but none but 
yourſelf. The love of one's country muſt be 
fubordinate to the laws of honour and of juſtice, 
 Nzves put yourſelf under the neceſſity of diſ- 
playing your ſorrows and your defpair to a court, 


who will coolly allege to you the public neceſſity, 
and will make you the ſhameful offer of a fafe- 
conduct. It is in you that the foreigners and 
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the citizens have placed their confidence, and not 9 * 


in the miniſtry of a nation. 
that they have depoſited their funds, and nothing 
can ſcreen you from their reproaches and from 
thoſe of your conſcience, if you have one. 
You will be exceedingly prudent if you form 


no other enterprizes, except thoſe which may 


miſcarry, without affecting your iir or diſ- 
turbing your own repoſe. 

Bs neither puſilanimous nor raſh, Puſilani- 
mity would keep you in a ſtate of mediocrity, 
raſhneſs might deprive you in one day of the fruit 
of ſeveral years labour. ; 

TazrE is no compariſon to be made between 
fortune and credit. Fortune without credit is of 
little conſequence. Credit without fortune is un- 
limited. As long as credit remains, ruin is not 
completed; but the leaſt ſhock to your credit 
may be followed by the worſt of cataſtrophes. I 
have know'n an inſtance in which, at the end of 
twenty years, it had not yet been forgotten, that 
an opulent company. had ſtopped payment for 
the ſpace of four and twenty hours. 

Tux credit of a merchant is recovered with lin 
greater difficulty, than the honour of a woman: 
Nothing but a kind of miracle can put a ſtop to 
an alarm which ſpreads itſelf inſtantaneouſly 
from one hemiſphere of the globe to the other. 

Taz merchant ought not to be leſs jealous of 
his credit, than the military man of his honour. 

Ir you have any elevation of mind, you will 
rather chooſe to ſerve your fellow-citizens 
with leſs adyantage, than foreigners at a leſs 
O 3 riſque, 


It is in your hand 


* 
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PREFER an honeſt to a more lucrative cw 


lation, 


IT hath been ſaid; that the iherekigit, the 
banker, and the factor, being citizens of the 
world by profeſſion, were not citizens of any par- 
ticular country. Let ſuch injurious diſcourſe no 
longer be holden againſt you. 

Ix, when you quit trade, you ſhould only enjoy 
among your fellow-citizens that degree of conſi- 
deration granted to conſiderable riches, you will 
not have acquired every thing which you might 


| have obtained from commerce. 


Tus contempt of riches is perhaps incompa- 
tible with the ſpirit of commerce ; but woe be to 
thoſe in whom that ſpirir ſhould exclude all ſen- 


timents of honour. 


I Have raiſed an altar in my heart to four 
claſſes of citizens: to the philoſopher, who 
ſearches .afcer truth, who enlightens the nations, 
and who preaches, by his example, virtue to 
men; to the magiſtrate, who knows how to 
maintain an equal balance of juſtice; to the mi- 
litary man, who defends his country ; and to the 


honeſt merchant, who enriches and honours it. 


The huſbandman, by whom we are fed, will ex- 
cuſe me for having forgotten him. 

Ire the merchant doth not conſider himſelf 
among this diſtinguiſhed rank of citizens, he doth 
not hold himſelf in ſufficient eſtimation. He for- 
gets, that in his morning's work a few ſtrokes — 
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his pen put the four quarters of the world in mo- 
tion for their mutual happineſs. 

SuFFER not yourſelves to indulge any baſe jea- 
louſy for the proſperity of another. If you thwart 
his operations without any motive, you are a bad 


man; and if you happen to diſcover his opera- 


tions, and appropriate them to yourſelf, you will 
have robbed him. 

Taz influence of gold is as fatal to individuals 
as to nations. If you do not take care, you will 
be intoxicated with ic, You will be defirous of 
heaping wealth upon wealth, and you will be- 
come either avaricious or prodigal, If you be 
avaricious, you will be rigid, and the ſentiment 
of commiſeration and benevolence will be extin- 
guiſhed within you. If you be prodigal, after 
having waſted the prime of your life in acquiring 
riches, you will be reduced to indigence by ex- 
travagant expences ; and if you ſhould eſcape this 
misfortune, you will not eſcape contempt. 

Open ſometimes your purſe to the unfortunate 
and induſtrious man. 

Ir you wiſh to be honoured during your life, 
and after your death, conſecrate a part of your 
fortune to ſome monument of public utility. Woe 
to your heirs, if they be 5 at this ex- 
pence. 

Rememser, that when a man dies who hath 
nothing but his wealth to boaſt of, he is no loſs to 
ſociety. 

Tursz maxims, which we have allowed our- 
ſelyes to recall to the memory of man, have al- 

O4 ways 
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BOOK ways been, and will always be true. If it ſhould 


happen that they ſhould appear problematical to c 
ſome of thoſe perſons whole actions they are in- 9 
tended to regulate, the public authority muſt be 

blamed for it. The rapacious and ſervile trea- ſ 
ſury encourage 1n all parts private injuſtice, by I 
the general acts of injultice they are ſeen to com- 9 

mit. They oppreſs commerce with the number- a 
leſs impoſts they lay upon it; they degrade the it 
merchant, by the injurious ſuſpicions which they d 
are inceſſantly throwing out againſt his probity ; it 
they render, in ſome meaſure, fraud. neceſſary, al 
by the fatal invention of monopolies. fi 

MonoeoLy is the excluſive privilege of one ſi 
citizen, over all others, to buy or to ſell. At this of 
definition every ſenſible man will ſtart, and ſay: ar 
Among citizens, all equals, all ſerving ſociety, li 
all contributing to it's expences, in proportion to u] 
their means, how is it poſſible that one of them cl 
ſnould have a right, of which another is legally if 
deprived ? What matter, then, is this, ſo ſacred in th 
it's nature, that any man whatever cannot acquire ar 
it, if he be in want of it; or diſpoſe of it, if it of 
ould belong to him. is, 
Ir any one could pretend to this privilege, it m 
would undoubtedly be the ſovereign. Neverthe- ſu, 
leſs, he cannot do it, for he is nothing more than de 
the firſt of the citizens, The body of the nation th; 
may gratify him with it; but then it is only an ho 
act of deference, and not the conſequence of a Ye 
prerogative, which would neceſſarily be tyranni- of 


cal, If, therefore, the ſovereign cannot arrogate 


Us tak 
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it to himſelf, much leſs can he confer it upon an- 


other. 


gitimate proporty. | 
Bur if, contrary to the n nature of 1. there 
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We cannot give a het is not our le- — 


ſhould exiſt a people, having ſome pretenſions to 


liberty, and where the chief hath nevertheſs arro- 
gated to himſelf, or conferred a monopoly on 
another, what hath been the conſequence of this 
infringement of general rights? Rebellion un- 
doubtedly. No; it ought to have been, although 
it has not. The reaſon of this is, that a ſociety is 
an aſſemblage of men, employed in different 
functions, having different intereſts, jealous, pu- 
filanimous, preferring the peaceable enjoyment 
of what is left them, to the having recourſe to 
arms in the defence of what is taken from them; 
living by the ſide of each other, and preſſing 
upon each other, without any concurrence of in- 
clination: it is becauſe this unanimity, ſo uſeful, 

if even it ſhould ſubſiſt among them, would nei- 
ther give them the courage nor the ſtrength they 
are in want of, and conſequently neither the hope 
of conquering, nor the'reſolution of periſhing : it 
is, becauſe. they would ſee for themſelves an im- 
minent danger in a-' fruitleſs attempt, while in 
ſucceſs they would ſee only advantages for their 


deſcendants, whom they have leſs regard for 


than they have for themſelves. - - - Sometimes, 
however, this circumſtance hath happened. 


Yes, but it was brought about by the enthuſiaſm 


of fanaticiſm. 

Bur in whatever country monopoly may have 
taken place, it hath produced nothing but de- 
vaſtation. 


— 
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BOOK yaſtation. Excluſive privileges have ruined the 


XIX, 


— old and the New World, There is no infant 


colony in the New Hemiſphere which hath not 
been either weakened or deſtroyed by it. In our 
hemiſphere, there is no flouriſhing country the 
ſplendour of which it hath not extinguiſhed ; no 
enterprize, however brilliant, which it hath not ob- 
ſcured ; no circumſtance, more or leſs flattering, 
which it hath not turned to the general detriment, 

Bur by what fatality hath all this happened? 
It was not a fatality, but a neceſſity. It hath 
been done, becauſe it was neceſſary it ſhould be 
done, and for this reaſon: becauſe the poſſeſſot 
of a privilege, however powerful he may be, can 
never have either the credit or the reſources of a 
whole nation : becauſe his monopoly not being 
able to laſt for ever, he avails himſelf of it as faſt 
as he can, ſees nothing but the preſent moment, 
and every thing which is beyond. the term of 
his excluſive privilege is nothing to him; he 
chooſes rather to be leſs rich without waiting, 
than more rich by waiting. By an inſtinct na- 
tural to man, whoſe enjoyments are founded 
upon injuſtice, tyranny, and vexation, he is per- 
petvally in dread of the ſuppreſſion of a privilege 
fatal to all. This has happened, becauſe his 
intereſt is all to himſelf, and the intereſt of the 
nation is nothing to him: it is becauſe, for a 
ſmall and momentary advantage, but for a cer. 
tain one, he ſcruples not to do a great and per- 
manent miſchief”; it is becauſe the excluſive pri- 
vilege, when it comes to the ſpot where it is to 


| be exerciſed, introduces along with it the train of 


all 
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all perſecutions :- it is, becauſe by the folly, the 21. 
vague extent, or the extenſion of the terms of his 6 


grant, and by the power of him who hath either 
granted or protects it, he becomes maſter of all, 

interferes with every thing, he reſtrains and * 
ſtroys every thing; he will annihilate a branch of 


induſtry uſeful to all, in order to compel an- 


other branch, prejudicial to all but himſelf; he 
will pretend to command the ſoil, as he hath 
commanded the labours, and the ground muſt 
ceaſe producing what is proper to it, in order to 
produce only what is ſuitable to the monopoly, 
or to become barren; for he will prefer barren- 
neſs to a fertility which-interferes with him, and 
ſcarcity which he does not feel, to plenty which 
might diminiſh. his profits : it is becauſe, accord- 
ing to the nature of the thing of which he hath 
got the excluſive. trade, if it be an article of 
primary neceſſity, he will ſtarve at once a whole 
country, or leave it quite bare; if it be not an 
article of primary neceſſity, he will ſoon be able, 
by indirect means, to make it one, and he will 
ſtill ſtarve, and leave quite bare the country, 
which he pill eaſily deprive of the means of ac- 
quiring this article: it is becauſe it is almoſt 
poſſible for him, who is the ſole vender, to make 
himſelf, by contrivances as artful and deep as 
they are atrocious, the only buyer; and that 
then he will put at pleaſure the article he ſells, at 
& very exorbitant price; and that which the peo- 
2 are obliged to ſell to him, at a very low one. 
hen it is, that the ſeller, being diſguſted of a 
branch of induſtry, of a culture and of a labour 
which 


— 
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29 K which doth not bring him the equivalent of his 
GI expences, every thing goes to ruin, and the na- 
tion falls into miſery, 
Tue term of the excluſive privileges expires, 
and the poſſeſſor of it retires opulent; but the 
| opulence of a ſingle man, raiſed upon the ruin of 
the multitude, is a great evil, and therefore why 
hath it not been obviated ? Wherefore is it not 
oppoſed? From the prejudice, as cruel as it is 
abſurd, that it is a matter of indifference to the 
ſtate, whether wealth be in the purſe of one man, 
or of another ; whether it be confined to one man, 
or diſtributed among ſeveral. Abſurd, becauſe in 
all caſes, and eſpecially in thoſe of great neceſ- 
ſity, the ſovereign addreſſes himſelf to the nation; 
that is, to a great number of 'men, who poſſeſs 
ſcarce any thing, and whoſe ruin is completed by 
the little that is taken from them; and to a very 
ſmall number of men, who poſſeſs a great deal, 
and who give a little, or indeed who never give 
in proportion to what they poſſeſs; and whoſe 
contribution, if even it were upon a level with 
their wealth, would never yield the hundredth 
part of what might have been obtained, without 
exaction, and without murmur, from a nume- 
rous ſet of people in eaſy circumſtances. Crue, 
becauſe, with equal advantages, Tt would be an 
act of inhumanity to compel the multitude to 
want and to ſuffer, 

Bor is the excluſive privilege gratuitouſh 
granted? Sometimes; and it is then a mark of 
acknowlegement either for great ſervices, or for a 
long train of mean ſeryilities, or the reſult of the 

intrigues 
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intrigues of a ſeries of ſubalterns, bought and 218. * 


ſold ; one extremity of which ſeries comes fro. 
the loweſt claſſes of ſociety, while the other is 
contiguous to the throne; and that is what is 
called protection. When ſold, it is never for it's 
full value, and that for ſeveral reaſons. It is im- 
poſſible that the price paid for it can compenſate 
for the ravages. it occaſions. It's value cannot 
yet be know'n, neither by the chief of the nation, 
who knows nothing, nor by his repreſentative, 
who is often as ill informed, beſide that he is 
ſometimes a traitor to his maſter and to his coun- 
try ; nor even by the purchaſer, himſelf, who al- 
ways calculates his acquiſition by the rate of it's 
leaſt produce. In a word, , theſe- ſhameful bar- 
gains being moſtly made in times of criſis, the 
adminiſtration accepts a ſum little proportioned 
to the value of the thing, but advanced in the 
moment of urgent neceſſity, or, what 1 is more 
common, of urgent caprice, 24 

LasTLy, let us examine what is the reſult of 
thefe monopolies repeated, and of the diſaſters 
which attend them; the ruin of the ſtate, and 
the contempt of public faith. After theſe acts of 
infidelity, which cannot be mentioned without 
exciting a bluſh, the. nation is plunged into deſo- 
lation, In the midſt of ſeveral millions of unfor- 
tunate wretches, there ariſes the proud head of 
ſome extortioners, gorged with riches, and infult= 
ing over the miſery of all. The empire enervated, 
totters for ſome time on the borders of the abyſs 
into which it falls, amongſt the acclamations of 


coutempt and ridicule from it's neighbours; un- 
leſs 
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BOOK leſs heaven ſhould raiſe up a ſaviour in it's favour, 
wy whom it always expects, but who doth not always 


arrive, or who is ſoon diſguſted by the general 
perſecution he experiences from thoſe villains of 
whom he is the terror. 

Taz obſtacles with which the ſeveral govern- 
ments clog the trade which their ſubjects either 


carry on, or ought to carry on, among them- 


ſelves, are ſtill much more multiplied in that trade 
which is carried on between one ſtate and the reſt, 
This jealouſy of the powers, which is almoſt of 
modern date, might be taken for a ſecret conſpi- 
racy to ruin each other, without advantage to 
any one of them. 

Tnosk who govern the people, - exert the ſame 
{kill in guarding againſt the induſtry of the na- 
tions, as in preſerving themſelves from the arti- 
fices of the intriguing men by whom they are 
ſurrounded. Acts of violence and reciprocal en- 
mity univerſally prevail in all parts. Some igno- 
rant, mean, and corrupt men, have filled Eu- 
rope, and the whole world, with a multitude of 


unbearable reſtraints, which have been more and | 


more extended. Centinels and obſtacles are placed 
in every part of the ſea and of the land. The tra- 
veller enjoys no repoſe, the merchant no pro- 
perty; both are equally expoſed to all the fnares 
of an inſidious legiſlation, that gives riſe to crimes 
by it's prohibitions, and to penalties by crimes. 
Men become culpable without knowing it, or 
without deſign; are arreſted, plundered, and 
taxed, without having any thing to reproach 


themſelves with, Such is the ſtate of commerce 
: 6 | in 
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in time of peace. But what ſhall ae . 


mercial wars ? 

IT is natural enough for a people, pent up in 
the icy regions of the north, to dig out iron from 
the bowels of the earth that refuſes them ſubſiſt- 
ence; and to reap the harveſt of another nation 
by force of arms: hunger, which is reſtrained by 
no laws, cannot violate any, and ſeems to plead an 
excuſe for theſe hoſtilities. Men muſt neceſſarily 
live by plunder, when they have no corn, But 
when a nation enjoys the privilege of an extenſive 
commerce, and can ſupply ſeveral other ſtates 
from it's ſuperfluity what motive can induce it 
to declare war againſt other induſtrious nations; 
to obſtruct their navigation and their labours; in 
a word, to forbid them to live, on pain of death? 
Why does it arrogate to itſelf an excluſive branch 
of trade, a-right of fiſhing and of navigation, as 
if it were a matter of property, and as if the ſea 
were to be divided into acres as well as the land ? 
The motives of ſuch wars are eaſily diſcovered ; 
we know that the jealouſy of commerce is nothing 
more than a jealouſy of power. But haye any 
people a right to obſtruct a work they cannot 
execute themſelves, and to condemn another na- 
tion to indolence, becauſe they themſelves chooſe 
to be entirely given up to it? | 

How unnatural and contradictory an expreſſion 
is a war of commerce! Commerce is the ſource 
and means of ſubſiſtence; war of deſtruction. 
Commerce may, poſſibly, give riſe to war, and 
continue it; but war puts a ſtop to every branch 
of commerce, Whatever adyantage one nation 


may 
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* 218. a may derive from another in trade, becomes a mo- 
= tive of induſtry and emulation to borh: in war, 


on the contrary; the injury affects both; for plun- 
der, fire, and ſword, can neither improve lands, 
nor enrich mankind. The wars of commerce are 
ſo much the more fatal, as by the preſent ſupetio- 
rity of the maritime powers over thoſe of the con- 
tinent, and of Europe over the three other parts 
of the world, the conflagration becomes general; 
and that the diſſentions of two maritime powers 
excite the ſpirit of diſcord among all their allies, 


and occaſion inactivity even among the neutral 


powers. . 4 + 

. CoasTs and ſeas ſtained with blood, and co- 
vered with dead bodies; the horrors of war ex- 
tending from pole to pole, between Africa, Aſia, 
and America, as well throughout the ſea that ſe- 
parates us from the New World, as throughout 
the vaſt extent of the Pacific Ocean: ſuch has 
been the ſpectacle exhibited in the two laſt wars, 
in which all the powers of Europe have been 
alternately ſhaken, or have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by ſome remarkable exertion. In the mean 
while, the earth was depopulated, and commerce 


did not ſupply the loſſes it had ſuſtained ; the 


lands were exhauſted by taxes, and the channels 
of navigation did not aſſiſt the, progreſs of agri- 
culture, The loans of the ſtate previouſly ruined 
the fortunes of the citizens by uſurious profits, 
the forerunners of bankruptcy. Even thoſe 
powers that were victorious, oppreſſed by the 
conqueſts they had made, and having acquired a 
greater extent of land than they could keep ot 

5 cultivate, 
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enriching themſelves in peace, in the midſt of this 
commotion, were expoſed, and tamely ſubmitted 
to inſults more diſgraceful than the defeats of an 
open war. 

Tas ſpirit of diſcord had Ta? transferred f 
the ſovereigns to the people. The citizens of the 
ſeveral ſtates took up arms reciprocally to plun- 
der each other. Nothing was ſeen but merchant- 
men changed into privateers: thoſe by whom 
they were commanded were not urged by neceſ- 
ſity to follow this employment; ſome of them 
had fortunes, and the others might have received 
advantageous ſalaries from all ſides. An inordi- 
nate paſſion for plunder was the only ſtimulus 
they had to this depravity, When they met with 
a peaceful merchantman, they were ſeized with a 
ferocious joy, which manifeſted itſelf in the moſt 


cides. An enemy more fortunate, ſtronger, or 
bolder, might, in their turn, deprive them of their 
prey, their liberty, and their life. But the aſpect 
| of a danger ſo common did not diminiſh either 
their avarice or their rage. This ſpecies of frenzy 
was not new, It had been know'n in the moſt 
diſtant ages, and had been perpetuated from one 
century to another. Man, at all times, though not 
urged by the unconquerable ſtimulus of hunger, 
hath ſought to devour man. Thecalamity, however, 
which we here deplore, had never ariſen to that pitch 
a which we have ſeen it. The activity of piracy 
hath increaſed in proportion as the ſeas have fur- 

Vol. VIII. P niſhed 


cultivate, were involved in the ruin of their ene- 2 * 
mies. The neutral powers, who were deſirous, o 


lively tranſports : they were cruel, and homi- 
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BO OK niſhed it with more means to ſatisfy it's avidity, 
wa — and it's turbulent ſpirit. 


WiIII nations, then, never be convinced of the 
neceſſity of putting an end to theſe acts of bar- 
bariſen Would not a reſtraint which ſhould 
check their progreſs, prove a circumſtance of 
evident utility? Wherefore muſt the productions 
of the two worlds be either ' ſwallowed up in 
the abyſs of the ocean, together with the veſ. 
ſels which convey them; or become the prey 
of the vices and debauchery of a' few vaga- 
bonds, deſtitute of morals and of principles? 
Will this infatuation continue much longer, or 
will the adminiſtrators of empires at length open 
their eyes to the light? Should they one day be 
made acquainted with their true intereſts; with 
the eſſential intereſts of the ſocieties at the head of 
which they are placed, they will not limit their 


policy to the clearing of the ſeas from pirates, 


but they will extend it ſo far, as to leave a free 
intercourſe to the connections ſubſiſting between 
their reſpective ſubjects, during thoſe murderous 
and deſtructive hoſtilities which frequently haraſs 
and ravage the globe, 

Tur are fortunately paſſed thoſe deplorable 
times, when the nations fought for their mutual 
annihilation, The troubles which at preſent di- 
vide Europe, have not ſo fatal an aim. It is 
ſeldom that any other object is propoſed, than the 
reparation of ſome injuſtice, or the maintenance 
of a certain equilibrium between empires. The 
belligerent powers will - undoubtedly endeavour 


to annoy and to weaken each other, as much 
2 | a3 
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as poſſible : but if none of them could do more 
miſchief than they ſuffered, would it not be ge- 
nerally uſeful to put a ſtop to theſe calamities? 
This is what conſtantly happens, when war Wh 
pends the operations of commerce, | 

Tuxx one ſtate rejects the productions and the 
induſtry. of the adverſe ſtate, which, in it's turn, 
rejects her productions and her induftry. 
is, on both ſides, a diminution of labour, of pro- 

fit, and of enjoyments. The interference of neu- 
5 powers, in thoſe, circumſtances, is not ſo fa- 
vourable as we are perhaps accuſtomed-to confider 
it, Beſide that their agency muſt neceſſarily be very 
expenſive, they endeavour to raiſe themſelves 
upon the ruin of thoſe whom they ſeem to ſerve. 
Whatever their ſoil and their manufactures can 
furniſh, is ſubſtituted, as much as poſſible, to the 
productions of the ſoil and manufaQures of the 
armed powers, which frequently do not recover 
at the peace, what the hoſtilities had made them 
loſe, It will therefore be always conſiſtent with 
the intereſts. of the nations which make war 
againſt each other, to continue, without reſtraint, 
the exchanges they carried on before their 
diſſentions. 

AL truths hold by each other. Let this truth, 
the importance of which we have eſtabliſhed, 
direct the conduct of governments, and we ſhall 
ſoon ſee thoſe innumerable barriers, which even 
in times of the moſt profound tranquillity, ſe- 
parate the nations, whatever may be the affini- 
ties which nature or chance hath created between 
them, will exiſt no more. 

| Fs Tux 
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Tux moſt ſanguinary diſputes were formerly 


— no more than tranſient exploſions, after which, 


each people repoſed upon their arms, either de- 
feated or triumphant. Peace, at that time, was 
peace; but, at preſent, it is nothing more than a 
tacit war. Every ſtate rejects foreign produc- 
tions, either by prohibitions, or by reſtraints 


often equivalent to prohibitions. Every ſtate 
refuſes it's own, upon ſuch equitable terms which 


might make them be ſought after, or extend their 
conſumption. The deſire of mutually annoying 
each other, is extended from one pole to the 
other. In vain hath nature regulated, that, un- 
der her wiſe laws, every country ſhould be opu- 
lent, powerful, and happy, from the wealth, the 
power, and the felicity of the reſt. They have, 
unanimoully as it were, diſturbed this plan of uni- 
verſal benevolence, to the detriment of them all, 
Their ambition hath led them to inſulate them- 
ſelves; and this ſolitary ſituation hath made them 
deſirous of an exclufive proſperity. Evil for evil 
hath then been returned. Artifices have been 
oppoſed to artifices, profcriptions to proſcrip- 
tions, and fraud to fraud. Nations have become 
enervated, in attempting to enervate the rival 
powers; and it was impoſſible that it ſhould be 
otherwiſe. The connections of commerce are all 
very cloſe. One of it's branches cannot expe- 
rience any oppoſition, without the others being 
ſenſible of it. Commerce connects people and 
fortunes together, and eſtabliſhes the intercourſe 
of exchanges, It is one entire whole, the ſeveral 
parts of which, attract, "GET and balance each 

other, 
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ather,- It reſembles the human body, all the 


s of which are affected, when one of them 
doth not fulfil the functions that were deſtined 
to it. 

Wour p you wiſh to put an end to the calami- 

ties which ill-contrived plans have brought upon 
the whole earth, you muſt pull down the fatal 
walls with which they have encompaſſed them- 
ſelves, You muſt reſtore that happy fraternity 
which conſtituted the delight of the firſt ages. 
Let the people, in whatever country fate may 
have placed them, to whatever goverament they 
may be ſubject, whatever religion they may pro- 
feſs, communicate as freely with each other, as 
the inhabitants of a hamlet with thoſe of a neigh- 
bouring one; with thoſe of the moſt contiguous 
town, and with all thoſe of the ſame empire; that 


is to ſay, free from duties, formalities, or predi- | 


: 


lections. | 

Tux, but not W the earth will be filled 
with productions, and thoſe of an exquiſite qua- 
lity. The frenzy of impoſitions and prohibi- 
tions hath reduced each ſtate to cultivate commo- 
dities, which it's ſoil, and it's climate rejected, and 
which were never either of good quality, or plen- 
tiful. The labours will be directed to another 
channel. When the earth can ſatisfy it's wants in 
a more pleaſant way, and at a cheaper rate, it will 
turn all it's activity to objects for which nature 
had deſtined it; and which being ſuch as. they 
ſhould be, will find an advantageous mart in 


thoſe places even where an enlightened ſyſtem of 
2 economy 
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B a K ceconomy ſhall have determined the people to 
— reject them. 


Tux, but not before, all nations will attain 
to that degree of proſperity, to which they are 
allowed to aſpire : they will enjoy both their own 
riches, and the riches of other nations. The 
people who had till then had fome ſucceſs in 
trade, have hitherto imagined that their neigh- 
bours could only make their own trade flouriſh 
at the expence of their's: This preſumption had 
made them behold with an anxious and ſuſpicious 
eye, the efforts that were made to improve their 
ſituation; and had excited them to interrupt, by the 
manceuvres of an active and unjuſt cupidity, la- 
bours, the conſequences of which they dreaded. 
They will alter their conduct, when they ſhall have 
underſtood, that the natural and moral order of 
things is ſubverted by the preſent ſtate of them; 


that the idleneſs of one country is hurtful to all 
the reſt, either becauſe it condemns them to 
more labour, or becauſe it deprives them of ſome 


enjoyments ; that foreign induſtry, far from con- 
fining their's, will extend it; that the more be- 
nefits ſhall be multiplied around them, the more 
eaſy | it will be for them to extend their conveni- 
encies, and their exchanges; that their harveſts 
and their manufactures muſt neceſſarily fall to 


ruin, if the marts, and their returns, are to be 


deficient; that ſtates, as well as individuals, have 
a viſible intereſt, habitually, to ſell at the higheſt 
price poſſible, and to purchaſe at the higheſt 


price poſſible ; and that this double adyantage 
can 
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can be found only in the greateſt poſſible compe- ® 00k 
tition, and in the greateſt affluence, between the 


ſellers and the purchaſers, This is the intereſt 
of every government, and it is therefore the inte- 
reſt of all of them. 

Lr it not be ſaid, that, in the ſyſtem of a ge- 
neral and illimited liberty, ſome people would 
acquire a too determined. aſcendant qver the reſt, 
The new plans will not deprive any ſtate of it's 
ſoil, or of it's genius, Whatever advantages each 
may have had in times of prohibition, it will pre- 
ſerve under the guidance of better principles, 
It's utility will even inereaſe conſiderably, be- 
cauſe it's neighbours, enjoying mote wealth, will 
more and more extend it's conſumptions. 

Ir there exiſted a country which might be 
allowed to have ſome diſlike to the abolicion of 
the prohibitive. government, it undoubtedly would 
be that which improvident nature hath con- 
demned to an eternal poverty. Accuſtomed to 
reject, by ſumptuary laws, the delights of more 
fortunate countries, they might be apprehenfive 
that a communication entirely free, with them, 
might ſubvert their maxims, corrupt their morals, 
and pave the way for their ruin. Theſe alarms 
would be ill- founded. Except, perhaps, a few 
moments of illuſion; every nation would regulate 
their wants by their abilities. 

Hayy, then, and infinitely happy, will be that 
power, which ſhall be the firſt to diſencumber 
itſelf of the reſtraints, the taxes, and the prohi- 
bitions, which in all parts oppreſs and ſtop the 
progreſs of commerce. Attracted by the liberty, 
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the facility, the ſafety, and the multiplicity of 


exchanges; the ſhips, the productions, the com- 
modities, and the merchants of all countries, will 
crowd into their ports. The cauſes of ſo ſplendid 
a proſperity will ſoon be underſtood; and the na- 
tions renouncing their antient errors, and their 
deſtructive prejudices, will haſten to adopt prin- 


ciples ſo fertile in favourable events. The revo- 


lution will become general. Clouds will be dif- 
pelled in all parts; a ſerene ſky will ſhine over the 
face of the whole globe, and nature will reſume 
the reins of the world. Then, or never, will that 


| univerſal peace ariſe, which a warlike, but hu- 


Agriculture. 


mane monarch did not think to be a chimerical 
idea. If ſo deſirable and ſo little expected a 
benefit ſhould not iſſue from this new order of 
things, from this great unfolding of reaſon, at 
leaſt the general felicity of men will be eſta- 
bliſhed upon a more ſolid baſis. 

ComMeERcEe, which naturally ariſes from agri- 
culture, returns to it by it's bent, and by it's 
circulation. Thus it is that the rivers return to 
the ſea, which has produced them, by the exha- 
lations of it's waters into yapours, and by the 
fall of thoſe vapours into waters. The flow of 
gold brought by the circulation and conſumption 
of the fruits of the earth, returns, at length, into 
the fields, there to produce all the neceſſaries of 
life, and the materials of commerce. If the lands 
be not cultivated, all commerce is precarious; 
becauſe it is deprived of it's original ſupplies, 
which are the productions of nature, Nations 
that are only maritime, or commercial, enjoy, 

| it 
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it is true, the fruits of commerce; but the tree ® — 5 K 
of it belongs to thoſe: people who cultivate” t.. 


Agriculture is therefore the ſt and real | opulence 
of a ſtate. ' 

Tuxss benefits were not enjoyed in the er 
of the world.. The firſt inhabitants of the globe 
relied only upon chance, and upon their dexterity, 
for procuring to themſelves an uncertain ſubſiſt- 
ence, They wandered from one region to ano- 
ther. Inceſſantly abſorbed in the 1deas of want 


or fear, they reciprocally fled from, or deſtroyed, 


each other. The earth was ſtirred up, and the 
miſeries of a vagabond life were alleviated. In 


proportion as culture was extended, mankind 


were multiplied with the means of ſubſiſtence. 


Nations, and even great ones, were formed. 


Some of them diſdained the ſource of their pro- 
ſperity, and were puniſhed for that ſenſeleſs pride 
by invaſions. Upon the ruins of vaſt mo- 
narchies, ſunk in lethargy, by the neglect of 
uſeful labours, new ſtates aroſe; which having, 
in their turn, contracted the habit of truſting the 
care of their ſubſiſtence to their ſlaves, were not 
able to reſiſt the nations ſtimulated * by indi- 
gence or barbariſm. 

Sven was the fate of Rome. Proud of the 
ſpoils of the univerſe, ſhe held in contempt the 
rural occupations of her founders, and of her 
moſt illuſtrious citizens. Her country-places 
were filled with delightful retreats. She ſubſiſted 


only upon foreign contributions. The people, 


corrupted by perpetual profuſions, abandoned 
the labours of tillage. All the uſeful or honour- 
| able 


| 
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BOOK able places were purchaſed with abundant diftri. 
w—s butions of corn. Hunger gave the law, in the 


comitia. All the orders of the republic were no 
longer governed by any thing but hunger and 
amuſement. Then the empire fell to ruin, de- 
ſtroyed rather by it's internal vices, than by the 
barbarians who tore it to pieces. 

Tus contempt which the Romans had for 


agriculture, in the intoxication of thoſe conqueſts 


which had given them the whole world without 
their cultivating it, was perpetuated. It was 
adopted by thoſe ſavage hords, who, deſtroying 
by the ſword, a power which was eſtabliſhed by 
it, left to the vaſfals the clearing of the lands, of 
which they reſerved to themſelves the fruits, and 
the property. Even in the age ſubſequent to the 
diſcoyery of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, this truth 
was unattended to; whether in Europe the people 
were too much engaged in wars of ambition or 
religion to conſider it; or whether the conqueſts 
made by Portugal and Spain beyond the ſeas, 
having brought us treaſures without labour, we 
contented ourſelves with enjoying them by en- 
couraging luxury and the arts, before any method 
had been thought of to ſecure theſe riches. 

Bur the time came, when plunder ceaſed, 
having no object on which it could be exeteiſed. 
When the conquered lands in the New World, 
after having been much conteſted for, were di- 
vided; it became neceſſary to cultivate them, and 
to ſupport the coloniſts who ſettled there. As 
theſe wete natives of Europe, they cultivated for 


yu country Tech productions as it did not fur- 


niſh, 
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niſh, and required in return ſuch proviſions as 22 
cuſtom had made natural to them, In proportion 


as the colonies were peopled, and as the num 
ber of ſailors and manufacturers increaſed with the 
increaſe of productions, the lands muſt neceſſarily 
furniſh a greater quantity of ſubſiſtence for the in- 

creaſe of population; and an augmentation of 


indigenous commodities, for foreign articles of 


exchange and conſumption. The laborious em- 
ployment of navigation, and the ſpoiling of pro- 
viſions in the tranſport, cauſing a greater loſs of 
materials and produce, it became neceſſary to 
cultivate the earth with the greateſt care and aſſi- 
duity, in order to render it more fruitful. The 
conſumption of American commodities, far from 


leſſening that of European productions, ſerved . 


only to increaſe and extend it upon all the ſeas, in 
all the ports, and in all the cities where commerce 
and induſtry prevailed. Thus the people who 
were the moſt commercial, neceſſarily became, at 
the ſame time, the greateſt promoters of agricul- 
ture, 

ExcLand firſt conceived the idea of this new 
ſyſtem. Sher eſtabliſhed and encouraged it by 
honours and premiums propoſed to the planters. 
A medal was ſtricken and preſented to the duke 
of Bedford, with the following inſcription : For 
baving planted Oak, Triptolemus and Ceres were 
adored in antiquity only from ſimilar motives; 
and yet temples and altars are ſtill erected to in- 
dolent monks, The God of nature will not ſuf- 
fer that mankind ſhould periſh. He hath im- 


planted in all noble and generous minds, in the 
hearts 
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* hearts of all people and of enlightened monarchs, fi 
wy this idea, that labour is the firſt duty of man, 0 
and that the moſt important of all labours is that tl 
of cultivating the land. The reward that attends fi 
agriculture, the ſatisfying of our wants, is the m 
beſt encomium that can be made of it. If I bad a ri 
fubjett who could produce two blades of corn inſtead { 
of one, ſaid a monarch, I ſhowld prefer bim to all the h. 
men of political genius in the tate, How much is it pl 

to be lamented that ſuch a king and ſuch an opi- | 
nion are merely the fiction of Swift's brain? But a hi 
nation that can produce ſuch writers, muſt neceſ- at 
ſarily confirm the truth of this ſublime idea; and hi 
accordingly we find that England doubled the al 
1 produce of it's cultivation. pi 
" Eunorz had this great example for more than cc 
| half a century under her eyes, without it's mak- th 
| ing a ſufficient impreſſion upon her to induce her ar 
to follow it. The French, who, under the ad- hi 
miniſtration of three cardinals, had ſcarce been pr 
allowed to turn their thoughts to public affairs, ki 
ventured at length, in 1750, to write on ſubjects I g 
| of importance and general utility. The under- hi 
| » taking of an univerſal dictionary of arts and ſciences de 
| brought every great object to view, and exerciſed au 
the thoughts of every man of genius and of know- th 

lege. Monteſquieu wrote the ſpirit of laws, and 

the boundaries of genius were extended. Natu- m 
ral hiſtory was written by a French Pliny, who m 
ſurpaſſed Greece and Rome in the knowlege and up 
deſcription of nature. This hiſtory, bold and an 
ſublime as it's ſubject, warmed: the imagination th 
of every reader, and powerfully excited them to cu 
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ſuch inquiries as a nation cannot relinquiſh with- * 212 * 
out returning into a ſtate of barbariſm. It was — 


then that a great number of ſubjects became ſen- 
ſible of the real wants of their country. Govern- 
ment itſelf ſeemed to perceive that all kinds of 
riches originated from the earth. They granted 
ſome encouragement to agriculture, but without 
having the courage to remove the obſtacles which 
prevented it's improvement. 

Tax French huſbandroan doth not yet enjoy the 
happineſs of being taxed only in proportion to his 
abilities. Arbitrary impoſts ſtill moleſt and ruin 
him, Jealous or rapacious neighbours have it 
always in their power to exerciſe either their cu- 
pidity or their revenge againſt him. A barbarous 
collector, a haughty lord, an arrogant and au- 
thorized monopoliſt, a man raiſed to fortune, 
and who is a greater deſpot than all the reſt, may 
humiliate, bear, and plunder him; they may de- 
prive him, in a word, of all the rights of man- 
kind, of property, of ſafety, and of liberty. De- 
graded by this kind of abject ſtate, his cloaths, 
his manners, his language, become an object of 
deriſion for all the other claſſes of ſociety; and 
authority often gives a ſanction by it's conduct to 
this exceſs of extravagance. 

I rave hear'd that ſtupid and hociont ſtateſ- 
man, and the indignation which he excited in 
me almoſt prompts me to name him, and to give 
up his memory to the execration of all honeſt 
and ſenſible men; I have hear'd him ſay, that 
the labours of the field were ſo hard, that if the 
cultivator were allowed to acquire ſome eafe in 
| his 
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BOSE his circumſtances, he would forſake his plough 


ad leave the lands untilled. His advice waz 


therefore to perpetuate labour by miſery, and to 
condemn to eternal indigence the man, without 
the ſweat of whoſe brow he muſt have been ſtarved 
to death, He ordered that the oxen ſhould be 
fattened, while he curtailed the ſubſiſtence of the 
huſbandman. He governed a province, and yet 
he did not conceive that it was the impoſſibility 
of acquiring a ſmall degree of caſe, and not the 
danger of fatigue, which diſguſted the huſbandman 
of his condition. He did not know that the ftate 
into which men are anxious to enter, is that which 
they hope to quit by the acquiſition of riches ; 
and that however hard may be the daily labours 
of agriculture, it will nevertheleſs find more vo- 
taries in proportion as the reward of it's labours 
ſhall be more certain and more abundant. He 
had not noticed, that in the towns there were a 


. multitude of employments, which, although they 


ſhortened the lives of thoſe who were engaged in 
them, yet this did not deter others from follow- 
ing them. He did not know that in. ſome coun- 


tries of vaſt extent, there were miners who vo- 


luntarily devoted themſelves to deſtruction in the 
bowels of the earth, and that even. before they 


vere thirty years of age, upon condition of reap- 


ing from this ſacrifice clothes and proviſions for 
their wives and children. It had never ſuggeſt- 
ed itſelf to him, that, in all profeſſions, that ſort 
of caſe in circumſtances, which admits of calling 
in aſſiſtance, alleviates the fatigue of them; and 


that inhumanly to exclude the peaſant from 5 
| claſs 
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claſs of proprietors, was to put a ſtop to the pro- BY OK 
greſs of the firſt of the arts, which could not be- cnn 


come flouriſhing, as long as the perſon who tilled 
the earth was obliged to till it for another. This 
ſtateſman had never compared with his own im- 
menſe vineyards, that ſmall portion of vines be- 
longing to his yine-dreſſer, nor know'n the dif- 
ference there is between the ſoil cultivated for 
one's ſelf, and that which is cultivated for others. 
Fox ruwArT ELI for France, all the agents of 
government have not had ſuch deſtructive pre- 
judices ; and more fortunately ſtill, the obſtacles 
which impeded the improvement of the lands and 
of agriculture in that country have been often 
overcome. Germany, and after that the northern 
climates, have been attracted by the taſte of the 
age, which ſenſible men had turned towards 
theſe great objects. Theſe vaſt regions have at 
length underſtood, that the moſt exrenſive coun- 
tries were of no value, if they were not rendered 
uſeful by a perſeverance in labour; that the 
clearing of a ſoil extended it, and that territories 
the leaſt favoured by nature, might become fer- 
tile. by prudent and ſkilful expenditures beſtowed 
upon them, A multiplicity and a variety of pro- 
ductions have been the reward af ſo judicious a 
proceeding, Nations, who have been in want 
of the neceſſaries of life, have been enabled to 
furniſh proviſions even to the ſouthern pare of 
Europe, 
Bor how is it poſſible that men ſituated upon 
ſo rich a territory, ſhould have wanted foreign 
aſſiſtance ro ſubſiſt? The great excellence of the 
| territory 
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ge * territory hath been perhaps the true reaſon of 
- this. In the countries which were not ſo favour. 


ably treated by nature, it hath been neceſſary 
that the cultivator ſhould have conſiderable funds, 
that he ſhould condemn himſelf to afliduous 
watchings, in order to acquire from the boſom 
of an ungrateful or rebellious foil; harveſts mo- 
derately plentiful. Under a more fortunate ſky 


it was only neceſſary for him, as it were, to 


ſcratch the earth, and this advantage hath plunged 
him into miſery and indolence. The climate 
hath till increaſed his misfortunes, which have 
been completed by religious inſtitutions, - 


Tus ſabbath, conſidering it even only under 


a political point of view, is an admirable inſtitu. 


tion. It was proper to give a ſtated day of reſt 


to mankind, that they might have time to reco- 
ver themſelves, to lift up their eyes to heaven, to 
enjoy life with reflection, to meditate upon paſt 
events, to reaſon. upon preſent tranſactions, and 
in ſome meaſure to form plans for the future. 
But by multiplying thoſe days of inactivity hath 
not that which was eſtabliſhed for the advantage 
of individuals and of ſocieties, been converted 
into a calamity for them ? Would not a ſoil, which 
ſhould be ploughed three hundred days in the 
year by ſtrong men and vigorous animals, yield 
double the produce of that which ſhould only be 
worked one hundred and fifty days in the year. 
What ſtrange infatuation! Torrents of blood 


| have been ſhed an infinite number of times to 


prevent the diſmembering of a territory or to in- 
creaſe it's extent; and yet the powers intruſted 
: with 
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even a foreign prieſt, ſhould invade ſucceſſively 
one third of this territory by the proportional di- 
minution of labour which alone could fertilize it; 
This inconceivable diſorder hath ceaſed in ſeveral 
ſtates ; but it continues in the ſourh of Europe: 
This is one of the greateſt obſtacles to the increaſe 
of it's ſubſiſtence and of it's population. The 
importance of agriculture begins however to be 
perceived ; even Spain hath exerted herſelf, and 
for want of inhabitants; who would employ them- 
ſelves in the labours of the field; ſhe hath at leaſt 
invited foreigners to till her uncultivated pro- 
vinces. | 67 
NotwiTasTanbin this almoſt univerſal emu- 
lation, it muſt be acknowleged that agriculture 
hath not made the ſame progreſs as the other 
arts. Since the revival of letters, the genius of 
men hath meaſured the earth, calculated the mo- 
tion of the ſtars and weighed the air. It hath 
penetrated through the darkneſs which concealed 
from it the natural and moral ſyſtem of the world. 
By inveſtigating nature it hath diſcovered an in- 


finite number of ſecrets, with which all the ſci- 


ences have enriched themſelves. It's empire hath 
extended itſelf over a multitude of objects neceſ- 
lary to the happineſs of mankind. In this fer- 
ment of men's minds, experimental philoſophy; 
which had but very imperfe&ly enlightened an- 
tient philoſophy, hath too ſeldom turned it's obſer- 
vations towards the important part of the vege- 
table ſyſtem, The different qualities of the ſoil, 

Vor. VIII. Q the 
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have patiently ſuffered that a prieſt; ſometimes — 
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the number of which is ſo various are till un- 
know'n, as well as the kind of foil which is the 
beſt adapted to every production, the quantity 
and the quality of the ſeeds which it is Proper to 
ſow in them; the ſeaſons moſt propitious for 
ploughing, ſowing, and reaping them, and the 
ſpectes of manure fit to increaſe their ferti- 
lity. No better information is procured concern- 
ing the moſt advantageous manner of multiply- 
ing flocks, of breeding and of feeding them, and 
of improving their fleece. No greater light hach 
been throw'n upon the cultivation of tres. We 
have ſcarce any but imperfect notions concerning 
all theſe articles of primary neceſſity, ſuch as have 
been tranſmitted to us by a blind routine, or by 
practice followed with little reflection. Europe 
would be ſtill leſs advanced in this knowlege, 
were it not for the obſervations of a few Engliſh 
writers, who have ſucceeded in eradicating ſome 
prejudices,” and in introducing ſeveral excellent 
methods. This zeal for the firſt of arts hath been 
communicated to the cultivators of their nation, 
Fairchild, one of them hath carried his enthuſiaſm 
ſo far, as to order that the dignity of his profeſſion 
ſhould be annually celebrated by a public diſ- 
courſe, His will was complied with for the firk 
time in 1760, in St, Leonard's church in London, 
and this uſeful ceremony hath never been omitted 
ſince that period. 


Ir is a fact ſomewhat remarkable, though it 
might naturally be expected, that men ſhould 
have returned to the exerciſe of agriculture the 
firſt of the arts, only after they had ſucceſſively 

I tried 
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tried the reſt, It is the common progreſſion of * 2 * 
the human mind, not to regain the right pat, 
till after it hath exhauſted itſelf in purſuing falſe 
tracks. It is always advancing and as it re- 
linquiſhed agriculture, to purſue commerce and 
the enjoyments of luxury, it ſoon traverſed over 
the different arts of life, and returned at laſt to 
agriculture, which is the ſource and foundation 
of all the reſt, and to which it devoted it's whole 
attention, from the ſame motives of intereſt that 
had made it quit it before. Thus the eager and 
inquiſitive man, who voluntarily baniſnes him- 
ſelf from his own country in his youth, wearied 
with his conſtant excurſions, returns at laſt to live 
and die in his native land. | 
Every thing, indeed, depends upon, and ariſes 
from, the cultivation of land. It forms the in- 
ternal ſtrength of ſtates; and occaſions riches to 
circulare into them from without. Every power 
which comes from any other ſource, is artificial 
and precarious, either conſidered in a natural or 
moral light, Induſtry and commerce which do 
not directly affect the agriculture of a country, 
are in the power of foreign nations, who may 
either diſpute theſe advantages through competi- 
tion, or deprive the country of them through 
envy. This may be effected either by eſtabliſhing 
the ſame branch of induſtry among themſelves, 
or by ſuppreſſing the exportation of their own un- 
wrought materials, or the exportation of thoſe 
materials when manufactured. But a country 
well cultivated occaſions an increaſe of popula- 
tion, and riches are the natural conſequence of 
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BOOK that iacreaſe. This is not the teeth which the 


X1X. 


dragon ſows to bring forth ſoldiers to deſtroy each 


other; it is the milk of Juno, which peoples 
the heavens with an innumerable multitude of 
ſtars. 

Taz government, therefore, ſhould rather be 
attentive to the ſupport of the country places, than 
of great cities. The firſt may be conſidered az 
parents and nurſeries always fruitful ; the others 
only as daughters which are often ungrateful and 
barren, The cities can ſcarce ſubſiſt but from 
the ſuperfluous part of the population and pro. 
duce of the countries. Even the fortified places 
and ports of trade, which ſeem to be connected 
with the whole world by their ſhips, which diffuſe 
more riches than they poſſeſs, do not, however, 
attract all the treaſures. they diſpenſe, but by 
means of the produce of the countries that ſur- 
round them. The tree muſt, therefore, be wa- 
tered at it's root; The cities will only be flou- 
riſhing in proportion as the fields are fruitful, 

Bur this fertifity depends tilt lefs upon the 
foil than upon the inhabitants. Some countries, 
though fituated under a climate the moſt favour- 


able to agriculture, produce leſs than others 
inferior to them in every reſpect, becauſe the eſ- 


forts of nature are impeded in a thoufand ways 
by the form of their government, In all parts 
where the people are attached to the country by 
property, by the ſecurity of their funds and re- 
venues, the lands will flougiſh; in all parts where 
privileges are not confined' to the cities, and la- 
bour to the countries, every proprietor * - 

| ad 
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fond of the inheritance of hig anceſtors, will in- 3,9 © | 4 


creaſe and embelliſh: it by aſſiduous cultivation, — 
and his children will be multiplied i in proportion | 
to his means, and theſe be increaſed in Proporecp i 1 
to his children. LS 
IT. is, therefore, the intereſt of neren to 
favour. the huſbandman, in preference to all the 
indolent claſſes of ſociety. Nobility is but an 
odious diſtinction, when it is not ſounded upon 
ſervices of real and evident utility to the ſtate; 
ſuch as the defence of the nation againſt the in- 
croachments of conqueſt, and againſt the enter- 
priſes of deſpotiſm. The nobles furniſh only a 
precarious, and oftentimes fatal aſſiſtance ; when, 
after having led an effeminate and licentious life - 
in the cities, they can only afford a weak defence 
for their country upon her fleets and in her armies, 
and afterwards return to court, to ſolicit, as a re- 
ward for their baſeneſs, places and honours, 
which are revolting and burthenſome to the na- 
tion. The clergy are a ſet of men uſeleſs, at leaſt, 
to the earth, even when they are employed in 
prayer,, But when, with ſcandalous morals, they 
preach a doctrine which is rendered doubly incre- 
dible and impracticable from their ignorance and 
from their example; when, after having diſgraced, 
diſcredited and overturned religion, by a variety 
of abuſes, of ſophiſms, of injuſtices and uſurpa- 
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tions, they wiſh to ſupport i by perſecution; then 
this privileged, indolent, and turbulent claſs of 

en, become the moſt dreadful enemies of the 
ſtate and of the nation, The only good and re- 
ſpcQable Part of them that remains, is that portion 


Q.3 of 
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B 0 12 x of the clergy 0 are moſt deſpiſed and moſt bur. 
— thened with duty, and who being ſituated among 


the lower claſs of people in the country, labour, 
edify, adviſe, comfort, and relieye a multitude of 
unhappy men. 

Tux huſbandmen deſerve to " preferred by 
government, even to the manufacturers, and the 
profeſſors of either the mechanical or liberal arts. 
To encourage and to protect the arts of luxury, 
and at the ſame time neglect the cultivation of the 
land, that ſource of induſtry to which they owe 
their exiſtence and ſupport, is to forget the order 
of the ſeyeral relations between natyre and ſociety, 
To favour the arts, and to negle& agriculture, is 
the ſame thing as to remove the baſis of a pyra- 
mid, in order to finiſh the top. T he mechanical 
arts. engage a ſufficient number of hands by the 
allurement of the riches they procure, by the 
comforts they ſupply the workmen with, by the 


eaſe, pleaſures, and conveniencies that ariſe in cities 


where the ſeveral branches of induſtry unite. It 
is the life of the huſbandman that ſtands in need 
of encouragement for the hard labours it is ex- 
ſed to, and of indemnification for the loſſes and 
vexations it ſuſtains, The huſbandman is placed 
at a diſtance-from every object that can either ex- 
cite his ambition, or gratify his curioſity, He 
lives in a ſtate of ſeparation from the diſtinctions 
and pleaſures of ſociety. He cannax give bis 
children a polite education, without ſending them 
at a diſtance from him, nor place them in ſuch a 
ſituation as may enable them to diſtinguiſh and 
advance themſelyes by the fortune they may ac- 
quire, 
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quire. He does not enjoy the ſacrifices he makes 
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for them, while they are educated at a diſtance A... 


from him. In a word, he undergoes all the fa- 
tigues that are incident to man, without enjoying 
his pleaſures, unlefs ſupported by the paternal 
care of government. Every thing is burthenſome 
and humiliating to him, even the taxes, the very 
name of- which ſometimes makes his condition 
more wretched than any other. 

Mu are naturally attached to the: liberal 
arts by. the bent of their talents, which makes 
this attachment grow up into a kind of paſſion; 
and likewiſe by the conſideration they reflect 
on thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves in the pur- 
ſuit of them. It is not poſſible to admire the 
works of genius, without eſteeming and careſſing 
the perſons endowed with that valuable gift of 
nature. But the man devoted to the labours of 
huſbandry, if he cannot enjoy in quiet what he 
poſſeſſes, and what he gathers; if he be incapa- 
ble of improving the benefits of his condition, 
becauſe the ſweets of it are taken from him; if 
the military ſervice, if vaſſalage and taxes are 
to deprive him of his child, his cattle, and his 
corn, nothing remains for him, but to imprecate 
both the ſky and the land that torment him, end 
to abandon his fields and his country, 

A wisk government cannot therefore refufe to 
pay it's principal attention to agriculture, with- 
out endangering it's very exiſtence; the moſt 


ready and effetual means of aſſiſting it, is to 


favour the multiplication of every kind of pro- 


duction, by the moſt free and general circulation, 
Q 4 AN 
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Ax unreſtrained liberty in the exchange of 
commodities renders a people at the ſame time 
commercial and attentive to agriculture; it ex- 
tends the'views of the farmer towards trade, and 
thoſe of the merchant towards cultivation. It 
connects them to each other by ſuch relations as 
are regular and conſtant, All men belong equally 


to the villages and to the cities, and there is a re- 


ciprocal communication maintained between the 
provinces. The circulation of commodities brin 


on in reality the golden age, in which ſtreams of 


milk and honey are ſaid to have flowed through 
the plains. All the lands are cultivated ; the 


meadows are fayourable to tillage by the cattle 


they feed; the growth of corn promotes that of 
vines, by furniſhing a conſtant and certain ſub- 
ſiſtenge to him who neither ſaws nor ape, but 


plants, prunes, and gathers, 


Lr us now conſider the effects of a contrary 
ſyſtem, and attempt to regulate agriculture, and 
the circulation of it's produce, by particular laws; 


and let us obſerve what calamities will enſue, 
Power will not only be deſirous of ablerving and 


being informed of every action, but will even 
want to aſſume every important act to itſelf, in 
conſequence of which nothing will ſucceed. Men 
will be led like their cattle, or tranſported like 


their corn; they will be collected and diſperſed at 


the will of a tyrant, to be ſlaughtered in war, or 
periſh upon fleets, or in different colonies. That 
which conſtitutes the life of a ſtate will become 
it's deſtruction. Neither the lands, nor the people 
will proſper, and the ſtates will tend quickly to 

| their 
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their diſſolution; that is, to that ſeparation which 8 © K. K 
is always preceded by the maſſacre of the people, — 
as well as their tyrants. mem * . 
of manufactures ? Ji I 
AGRICULTURE gives birth to | ak arts, ith Manvfac- 
it is carried to that degree of plenty, which * 
gives men leiſure to invent, and procure them- 
ſelves the conveniencies of life; and when it 
has occaſioned a population ſufficiently nume- 
rous to be employtd in other labours, beſide thofe 
of the land, then a people muſt [neceſſarily be- 
come either ſoldiers, navigators, or manufactu- 
rers. As ſoon as war has changed the rude and 
ſavage manners of a laborious people; as ſoon as 
it has nearly circumſoribed the extent of their 
empire, thoſe men who were before engaged in 
the exerciſe of arms, muſt then apply themſelves 
to the management of the oar, the ropes, the 
ſeiſſars, or the ſhuttle; in a word, of all the in- 
ſtruments of commerce and induſtry; for the 
land, which ſupported ſuch a number of men 
without the aſſiſtance of their own labour, does 
not any more ſtand in need of it. As the arts 
ever haye a country of their own, their peculiar 
place of refuge, where. they are carried on and 
flouriſh in tranquillity, it is eaſier to repair thither 
in ſearch of them, than to wait at home till they 
ſhall have grow'n up, and advanced with the tardy 
progreſſion of ages, and the favour of chance 
which preſides over the diſcoveries of genius. 
Thus every nation of Europe that has had any in- 
| duſtry, hon: borrowed the moſt conſiderable ſhare 
5 of 
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PLS ® of the arts from Aſia... eee 
have been coeval with mank inc. 


Tu beauty and fertility of thoſe aha hath 
always produced a moſt numerous race of 1 
as well as abundance of fruits of all kinds. There 
laws and arts, the offspring of genius and tran- 
quillity, have ariſen from the ſtability of empires; 
and luxury, the ſource of every enjoyment that 
attends induſtry, has ſprung out of the richneſs 


of the ſoil. India, China, Perſia, and Egypt 
were in poſſeſſion not only of all the treaſures of 


nature, but alſo of the moſt brilliant inventions of 


art. War in theſe countries hath often deſtroyed 


every monument of genius, but they: riſe again 
out of their own ruins, as well as mankind. Not 


unlike. thoſe laborious ſwarms. we ſee perifh in 


their hives by the wintry blaſt of the north, and 


which reproduce: themſelves in ſpring, retaining 


ſtill the ſame loveof toil and order; there are certain 
Aſiatic nations which have ſtill preſerved the arts 
of luxury with the materials that ſupply them, 
notwithſtanding the invaſions and conqueſts of 
the Tartars, 

IT was in a country ſucceſſively ſubdued by the 
Scythians, Roinans, and Saracens, that the na- 
tions of Europe, which not even chriſtianity nor 
time could civilize, recovered the arts and ſciences 
without endeaypuring. to diſcover them. The 
Cruſades exhauſted the fanatic zeal of thoſe who 
engaged in them, and changed their barbarous 
manners at Conſtantinople, It was by journeying 
to viſit the tomb of their Saviour, who was born 
in a manger, and died on a croſs, that they ac- 


quired 
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vired a taſte for magnificence, pomp, and 5 2.2 * 
wealth. By them the Aſiatic grandeur was intro 
duced into the courts of Europe. Italy, the feat 
from whence religion ſpread her empire over other 
countries, was the firſt to adopt a ſpecies of in- 
duſtry that was of benefit to her temples, the ce- 
remonies of her worſhip, and thoſe proceſſions 
which ſerve to keep up devotion by means of the 
ſenſes, when once it has engaged the heart. 
Chriſtian Rome, after having borrowed her rites 
from the Eaſtern nations, was ſtill to draw from 
thence the wealth by which they are ſupported. 

Vzxics, whoſe gallies were ranged under the 
banner of liberty, could not fail of being induſtri- 
ous. The people of Italy eſtabliſned manufac- 
tures, and were a long time in poſſeſſion of all the 
arts, even when the conqueſt of the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies had cauſed the treaſures of the whole 
world to circulate in Europe. Flanders derived 
her manual arts from Italy; England obtained 
thoſe ſhe eſtabliſned from Flanders; and France 
borrowed the general induſtry of all countries. 
Of the Engliſh ſhe purchaſed her ſtocking- looms, 
which work ten times as faſt as the needle, The 
number of hands unoccupied from the introduc- 
tion of the loom, were employed in making of 
lace, which was taken from the Flemings. Paris 
ſurpaſſed Perſia in her carpets, and Flanders in 
her tapeſtry, in the elegance of her patterns, and 
the beauty of her dyes; and excelled Venice in the 
tranſparency and ſize of her mirrors. France 
learned to diſpenſe with part of the ſilks ſne re- 
ceived from Italy, and with Engliſh broad cloths. 

Germany, 
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Germany, together with her iron and copper 
mines, has always preſerved the ſuperiority ſhe 
had acquired in melting, tempering, and work- 
ing up thoſe metals. But the art of giving the 


poliſh and faſhion to every article that can be 


concerned in the ornaments of luxury, and the 
conveniences of life, ſeems to belong peculiarly 


to the French; whether it be that, from the va- 
nity of pleafing others, they find the means of 


ſucceeding by all the outward appearances of bril. 
liant ſhew ; or that in reality grace and eaſe are 
the conſtant attendants of à people naturally 
lively and gay, and who by inſtinct are in poſſeſ- 


ion of taſte. 


Every people given to agriculture ought to 
have arts to employ their materials, and ſhould 
multiply their productions to maintain their 


-artiſts, Were they acquainted only with the la- 


bours of the field, their induſtry muſt be confined 


in it's cauſe, it's means, and it's effects. Having 


but few wants and deſires, they would exert 


_ themſelves but little, employ fewer hands, and 


work leſs time. Their cultivation would neither 
be extended nor improved. Should ſuch a people 
be poſſeſſed of more arts than materials, they 


- muſt be indebted to ſtrangers, who would ruin 


their manufactures, by ſinking the price of their 
articles of luxury, and raiſing the value of their 
ſubſiſtence. But when a people, engaged in agri- 
culture, join induſtry to property, the culture of 
their produce to the art of working it up, they 


have then within themſelves every thing neceſſary 


far their exiſtence and preſeryation, eyery ſource 
of 
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of greatneſs and proſperity. Such a people is en- 
dued with a power of accompliſhing every thing 
they wiſh, and ſtimulated with a deſire of ac- 
quiring every thing thar is poſſible. 

Nornixo is more favourable to liberty than the 
arts; it may be ſaid to be their element, and that 
they are, in their nature, citizens of the world. 
An able artiſt may work in every country, becauſe 
he works for the world in general. Genius and 
abilities every where avoid ſlavery, while ſoldiers 
find it in all parts. When, through the want of 
toleration in the clergy, the Proteſtants were 
driven out of France, they opened to themſelves 
a refuge in every civilized ſtate in Europe : but 
prieſts, baniſhed from their own country, have 
found no aſylum any where; not even in Italy, 
the parent of monachiſm and intoleration. 

Taz arts multiply the means of acquiring 
riches, and contribute, by a greater diſtribution 
of wealth, to a more equitable repartition of pro- 
perty. Thus is prevented that exceſſive ĩnequa- 
lity among men, the unhappy conſequence of op- 
preſſion, tyranny, and lethargic ſtate of a whole 
people. * 

How many objects of inſtruction and admira- 
tion doth not the moſt enlightened man find in 
manufactures and workſhops ! To ſtudy the pro- 
ductions of nature is undoubtedly beautiful; but 
is it not more intereſting to know the different 
means made uſe of by the arts, either to alleviate 
the misfortunes, or to increaſe the enjoyments of 
life? Should we be in ſearch of genius, let us 
go into the workſhops, and there we ſhall find it 

under 
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B oo K under a thouſand different forms. If one man 


= alone had been the inventor of the manufacture for 


figured ſtuffs, he would have diſplayed more in- 
telligence than Leibnitz or Newton: and I may 
venture to ſay, that there is no problem in the 
mathematical principles of the latter, more diffi- 
cult to be ſolved, than that of weaving a thread 
by the aſſiſtance of a machine, Is it not a ſhame- 
ful thing, to ſee the objects which ſurround us 
viewing themſelves in a glaſs, while they are un- 
acquainted with the manner in which glaſs is 
melted ; or cloathing themſelves in velvet to 
keep out the cold, while they know not how it is 
manufactured? Let men who are well informed, 
go and aſſiſt with their knowlege the wretched 
artiſan, condemned blindly to follow the routine 
he has been uſed to, and they may be certain of 


being indemnified by the ſecrets he will impart 


to them. The torch of induſtry ſerves to en- 
lighten at once a vaſt horizon, No art is ſingle: 
the greater part of them have their forms, modes, 
inſtruments, and elements, that are peculiar to 
them. The mechanics themſelves have contributed 
prodigiouſly to extend the ſtudy of mathematics, 
Every branch of 'the genealogical tree of ſcience 
has unfolded itſelf with the progrels of the arts, 
as well liberal as manual. Mines, mills, the ma- 
nufacture and dying of cloth, have enlarged the 
ſphere of philoſophy and natural hiſtory, Luxury 


has given riſe to the art of enjoyment, which is 


entirely dependent on the liberal arts. As ſoon 
as architecture admits of ornaments without, it 
brings with it decorations for the inſide of our 

| houles ; 
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houſes ; while ſculpture and painting are at the 
ſame time employed in the embelliſhment and 
adorning of the edifice, The art of deſign is ap- 
plied to our dreſs and furniture. The pencil, ever 
fertile in new deſigns, is varying without end it's 
ſketches and ſhades on our ſtuffs and our porce- 
lain. The powers of genius are exerted in com- 
poſing at leiſure maſter. pieces of poetry and elo- 
quence, or thoſe happy ſyſtems of policy and phi- 
loſophy, which reſtore to the people their natural 
rights, and to ſovereigns all their glory, which 
conſiſts in reigning over the heart and the mind, 
over the opinion and will of their ſubjects, by the 
means of reaſon and equity. | 

Tan it is that the arts produce that ſpirit of 
ſociety which conſtitutes the happineſs of civil 
life; which gives relaxation to the more ſerious. 
occupations, by entertainments, ſhews, concerts, 
converſations, in ſhort, by every ſpecies of agree- 
able amuſement, Eaſe gives to every virtuous 
enjoyment an air of liberty, which connects and 
mingles the ſeveral ranks of men. Employment 
adds a value or a charm to the pleaſures that-are 
It's recompence, Every citizen depending upon 


the produce of his induſtry for ſubſiſtence, has 
leiſure for all the agrecable or toilſome occupa- 


tions of life, as well as that repoſe of mind which 
leads on to the ſweets of ſleep. Many, indeed, 
fall victims to avarice, but ſtill lefs than to war ot 
ſuperſtition, the continual . of an idle 
people. 

AFTER the cultivation of the land, the encou- 


ragement of the arts and ſciences is che next ob- 
ject 
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B 2 K ject that deſerves the attention of man. At pre- 
w—— ſent, both ſerve to conſtitute the ſtrength of civil- 
ized governments. If the arts have tended to 
weaken mankind, then the weaker people muſt 
have prevailed over the ſtrong ; for the balance 
of Europe is in the hands of thoſe nations which 
are in poſſeſſion of the arts. | 

Stex manufactures have prevailed in age 
the human heart, as well as the mind, have changed 
their bent and diſpoſition. The deſire of wealth 
has ariſen in all parts from the love of pleaſure. 
We no longer ſee any people ſatisfied with being 
poor, becauſe poverty is no longer the bulwark 
of liberty. We are obliged, indeed, to confeſs, 
that the arts in this world ſupply the place of vir- 
tues. Induſtry may give birth to vices ; but it 
baniſhes, however, thoſe of idleneſs, which are 
infinitely more dangerous.- As information gra- 
dually diſpels every ſpecies of fanaticiſm, while 
men are employed in the gratifications of luxury, 
they do not deſtroy one another through ſuperſti- 
tion. At leaſt, human blood is never ſpilt with- 
out fome appearance of intereſt, and war, pro- 
bably, deſtroys only thoſe violent and turbulent 
men, who in every ſtate are born to be enemies 
to, and diſturbers of all order, without any other 
talent, any other propenſity, than that of doing 
miſchief, The arts reſtrain that ſpirit of diſſen- 
tion, by ſubjecting man to ſtated and daily em- 
ployments. They beſtow on every rank of life 
the means and the hopes of enjoyment, and give 
everi the meaneſt a kind of eſtimation and im- 
Pportance; by the advantage that reſults from 
| them. 
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them. A workman at forty has been of more ! 


24 
O OR 
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real value to the ſtate than a whole family of vaſ 


ſals who were employed in tillage under the old 
feudal ſyſtem. An opulent manufacture brings 
more benefit into a village, than twenty caſtles of 
ancient barons, whether hunters or warriors, ever 
ronferred on their province, 

Ir it be a fact, that in the preſent ſtate of 
things, the people who are the molt induſtrious 
ought to be the moſt happy and the moſt power- 
ful, either becauſe in wars that are unavoidable 
they furniſh of themſelves, or purchaſe by their 
wealth, more ſoldiers, more ammunition, more 
forces, both for ſea or land ſervice; or that 
having a greater intereſt in maintaining peace, 
they avoid conteſts, or terminate them by nego- 
ciation ; or that, in caſe of a defeat, they the 
more readily repair their loſſes by the effe of la- 
bour ; or that they are bleſſed with a milder and 
more enlightened government, notwithſtanding 
the means of corruption and ſlavery that tyranny 
is ſupplied with, by the effeminacy which luxury 
produces; in a word, if the arts really civilize 
nations, a ſtate ought to neglect no opportunity 
of making manufactures flouriſh. 

Tazsz opportunities depend on the climate, 
which, as Polybius ſays, forms the character, 
complexion, and manners of nations. The moſt 
temperate climate muſt neceſſarily be the moſt fa- 
vourable to that kind of induſtry which requires 
leſs exertion. If the climate be too hot, it is in- 
conſiſtent with the eſtabliſhment of manufactures, 
which require the concurrence of ſeyeral perſons 

Vol. VIII. R together 
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together to carry on the ſame work; and it ex- 


wxy— cludes all thoſe arts which, employ furnaces, or 


_ - 
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ſtrong lights. If the climate prove too cold, it 
is not proper for thoſe arts which can only be 
carried ond the open air. At too great or too 
ſmall. a diſtance from the equator, man is unfit 
for ſeveral labours, which ſeem peculiarly adapted 
to a mild temperature. In vain did Peter the 
Great ſearch among the beſt regulated ſtates for 
all ſuch arts as were beſt calculated to civilize his 
people: during a period of fifty years, not one of 
theſe principles of civilization has been able to 
flouriſh among the frozen regions of Ruſſia, All 
artiſts are ſtrangers in that land, and if they en- 
deavour to reſide there, their talents and their 
works ſoon die with them. When Lewis XIV., 
in his old age (as if that were the time of life 
for proſcriptions) perſecuted the Proteſtants, in 
vain did they introduce their arts and trades 
among the people who received them ; they were 
no longer able to work in the ſame manner as 
they had done in France. Though they were 
equally active and laborious, the arts they had 
introduced were loſt, or they declined, from not 
having the advantage of the ſame climate and 
heat to animate them. 

To the favourable diſpoſition of climate, for the 
encouragement of manufactures, ſhould be added 
the advantage of the political ſituation of the 
ſtate.» When it is of ſuch extent as to have no- 
thing to fear or want in'point of ſecurity ; when 
it is in the neighbourhood of the ſea for the land- 
ing of it's materials, and the exportation of it's 
manufaQures; 
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manufactures; when it is ſituated between powers 5 . K 


XIX. 


that have iron mines to employ it's induſtry, and 


others that have mines of gold to reward it; 
when it has nations on each fide, with ports and 
roads open on every ſide; ſuch a ſtate will have 
all the external advantages neceſſary to excite a 
people to open a variety of manufactures. : 

Bor one advantage ſtill more eſſential is fer- 
tility of ſoil, If cultivation ſhould require too 
many hands, there will be a want of labourers, or 
the manufacturers will employ ſo many hands, 
that there will not be men enough to cultivate 
the fields; and this muſt occaſion a dearneſs of 
proviſions, which, while it raiſes the price of 
workmanſhip, will alſo diminiſh the number of 
trades, 


Wurxr fertility of ſoil is wanting, manufac- 
tures require, at leaſt, as few men to be employed 


as poſſible. A nation that ſhould expend much 
on it's mere ſubſiſtence, would abſorb the whole 
profits of it's induſtry. When the gratifications 
of luxury are greater or more expenſive than the 
means of ſupplying them, the ſource from which 
they are derived is loſt, and they can no longer be 


ſupported. If the workman will feed and clothe 


himſelf like the manufacturer who employs him, 
the manufacture is ſoon ruined. The degree of 
frugality that republican nations adhere to from 
motives of virtue, the manufacturer ought to ob- 
ſerve from views of parſimony. This may be 
the reaſon, perhaps, that the arts, even thoſe of 
luxury, are more adapted to republics than mo- 
narchies; for, under monarchical inſtitutions, po- 
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verty is not always the ſharpeſt - ſpur. with the 
people to induſtry, Labour, proceeding from 
hunger, is narrow and confined, like the appetite 
it ſprings from; but the work that ariſes from 
ambition ſpreads and increaſes as naturally as the 
vice itſelf. 25 

Nariox AL character has conſiderable influence 
over the progreſs of the arts of luxury and orna- 
ment. Some people are fitted for invention by 
that levity which naturally inclines them to no- 
velty. The ſame nation is fitted for the arts, by 
their vanity, which inclines them to the ornament 
of dreſs. Another nation, leſs lively, has leſs 
taſte. for trivial matters, and is not fond of 
changing faſhions. Being of a more ſerious turn, 
theſe people are more inclined to indulge in ex- 
ceſſes of the table, and to drinking, which re- 
lieves them from all anxiety, and apprehenſion, 
Of theſe nations, the one-muſt ſucceed better 
than it's rival in the arts of decoration, and muſt 
have the preference- over it among all the other 
nations which are fond of the ſame arts. 

Tan advantages which manufactures derive 
from nature, are further ſeconded by the form of 
government. While induſtry is favourable to na- 
tional liberty, that in return ſhould aſſiſt induſtry, 
Excluſive privileges are enemies to commerce and 
the arts, which are to be encouraged only by 
competition, Even the rights of apprenticeſhip, 
and the value ſet on corporations, are a kind of 
monopoly. The ſtate is prejudiced by that ſort 
of privilege which favours incorporated trades; 
that is to ſay, petty communities are protected at 

the 
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the expence of the greater body. By taking from ® * 
the lower claſs of the people the liberty of w—— 
chooling the profeſſion that ſuits them, every pro- 
ſeſſion is filled with bad workmen. Such as re- 
quire greater talents are exerciſed by thoſe who 
are the moſt wealthy ; the meaner, and leſs ex- 
penſive, fall often to the ſhare of men born to 
excel in ſome ſuperior art; As both are engaged 
in a profeſſion for which they have no taſte, they 
neglect their work, and prejudice the art: the 
firſt, becauſe they have no abilities; the latter, 
becauſe they are convinced that their abilities are 
ſuperior to it. But if we remove the impediment 
of corporate bodies, we ſhall produce a competi- 
tion in the workmen, and conſequently the work 
will increaſe as well as be more perfect. 

IT may be a queſtion, whether it be beneficial 
to collect manufactures in large towns, or to diſ- 
perſe them over the country. This point is de- 
termined by facts. The arts of primary neceſſity 
have remained where they were firſt produced, in 
thoſe places which have furniſhed the materials for 
them. Forges are in the neighbourhood of the 
mine, and linen near the flax. But the compli- 
cated arts of induſtry and luxury cannot be car- 
ried on in the country. If we diſperſe over a 
large extent of territory all the arts which are 
combined in watch and clock-making, we ſhall 
ruin Geneva, with all the works that ſupport it. 

If we diſperſe among the different provinces of 
France, the ſixty thouſand workmen who are 
employed in the ſtuff manufactory of Lyons, we 
ſhall annihilate taſte, which is kept up only by 
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B K. © the competition of a great number of rivals, who 
mare conſtantly emplayed in endeavouring to ſur- 
paſs each other, The perfection of ſtuffs re- 
quires their being made in a town, where fine 
dyes may at once be united with beautiful pat- 
terns, and the art of working up woollens and 
ſilks with that of making gold and ſilver lace, If 
there be wanting eighteen hands to make a pin, 
through how many manual arts, and artificers, 
muſt a laced coat, or an embroidered waiſtcoat 
paſs? How ſhall we be able to find, amidſt an 
interior central province, the immenſe apparatuz 
of arts that contribute to the furniſhing of a 
palace, or the entertainments of a court, Thoſe 
arts, therefore, that are moſt ſimple and uncon- 
, nected with others, muſt be confined to the coun- 
4 try; and ſuch clothes as are fit for the lower 
bw || claſs of people muſt be' made in the provinces, 
| We muſt eſtabliſh between the capital and the 


other towns a reciprocal dependence of wants and 
| conveniences, of materials and works ; but (till 
| nothing muſt be done by authority or compulſion ; 
| workmen mult be left to act for themſelves, Let 
| there be freedom of traffic, and freedom of induſ- 
try, and manufactures will proſper, Population 
will increaſe. 
Population. Has the world been more peopled at one time 
than another ? This is not to be aſcertained from 
hiſtory, on account of the deficiency of hiſtorians 
8 in one half of the globe that has been inhabited, 
| and becauſe one half of what is related by hiſto- 
1 rians is fabulous. Who has ever taken, or could 
at any time take, an account of the inhabitants of 


the . 
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the earth? She was, it is ſaid, more fruitful in ® 5 K 
earlier times. But when was the period of this 


golden age? Was it when a dry ſand aroſe from 
the bed of the ſea, purged itſelf in the rays of 


the ſun; and cauſed the ſlime to produce vege- 


tables, animals, and human creatures? But the 
whole ſurface of the earth muſt alternately. have 
been covered by the ocean. The earth has then 
always had, like the individuals of every ſpecies, 
an infant ſtate, a ſtate of weakneſs and ſterility, 
before ſhe arrived at the age of fertility, All 
countries have been for a long time buried under 
water, lying uncultivated beneath ſands and mo- 
raſſes, wild and overgrow'n with buſhes and fo- 


reſts, till the human ſpecies, being throw'n by ac- 


cident on theſe deſerts and ſolitudes, has cleared, 
altered, and peopled the land. But as all the 
cauſes of population are ſubordinate to thoſe na- 
tural laws which govern the univerſe, as well as 
to the influences of ſoil and atmoſphere, which 
are ſubje& to a number of calamities, it muſt 


ever have varied with thoſe periods of nature that 


have been either adverſe or favourable to the in- 
ereaſe of mankind. However, as the lot of every 
ſpecies ſeems in a manner to depend on it's 
faculties, the hiſtory of the progreſs and improve- 
ment of human induſtry muſt therefore, in gene- 
ral, ſupply us with the hiſtory of the population 
of the earth. On this ground of calculation, it 
is at leaſt doubtful, whether, the world was for- 
merly better inhabited and more peopled than it 
is at preſent, 
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LeT-us leave Aſia under the veil of that anti- 


woos quity which reports it to us ever covered with in- 


numerable nations, and ſwarms of people ſo pro- 
digious, that (notwithſtanding the fertilty of a 
ſoil which ſtands in need but of one ray of the ſun 
to enable it to produce all forts of fruit) men did 
but juſt ariſe, and ſucceed one another with the 
utmoſt rapidity, and were deſtroyed either by fa- 
mine, peſtilence, or war. Let us conſider with 
more attention the population of Europe, which 
ſrems to have taken the place of Aſia, by confer- 
ring upon art all the powers of nature, _ 

- In order to determine whether our continent 
was, in former ages, more inhabited than at pre- 
ſent, it would be neceſſary to know whether pub- 
lic ſecurity was better eſtabliſhed at that time; 
whether the arts were in a more flouriſhing condi- 
tion, and whether the land was better cultivated, 
This is what we muſt inveſtigate. . 

FigsT, in theſe diſtant periods, the political 
inſtitutions were very defective. Thoſe ill - re- 
gulated governments were agitated with conti- 
nual factions. The civil wars which ſprang from 
theſe diviſions were frequent and cruel. It often 
happened that one half of the people were maſ- 
ſacred by the other half. Thoſe citizens who had 
eſcaped the ſword of the conqueror took refuge 
upon an unfavourable territory. From that aſy- 
lum they did every poſſible miſchief to an impla- 
cable enemy, till a new revolution enabled them 
to take memorable and complete vengeance for 
the calamities which they had endured, 
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Tus arts had not more vigour than the laws. 
Commerce was ſo limited, as to be reduced to 
the exchange of a ſmall number of productions 

uliar to ſome territories, and to ſome cli- 
mates. The manufactures were fo little varied, 
that both the ſexes were equally obliged to clothe 
themſelves with a woollen ſtuff, which even was but 


ſeldom dyed. All the branches of induſtry were 
ſo little advanced, that there did not exiſt a ſingle 


city which was indebted to them for it's increaſe, 
or it's proſperity, This was the effect and the 
cauſe of the general contempt in which theſe ſe» 
veral occupations were holden, 

Ir was difficult for commodities to find a cer- 
tain and advantageous vent, in regions where the 
arts were in a languid ſtate. Accordingly, agri- 


culture felt the effects of this want of conſump- 


tion. It is a certain proof, that moſt of theſe fine 
countries remained untilled, becauſe the climate 
was evidently more rude than it hath ſince been. 
If immenſe foreſts had not deprived the countries 
of the influence of the beneficent planet which 
animates every thing, would our anceſtors have 
had more to ſuffer from the rigour of the ſeaſon 
than ourſelves ? 

Tazsz facts, which cannot reaſonably be called 
in queſtion, demonſtrate that the number of men 
was then very much limited in Europe; and 
that excepting one or two countries, which may 
have fallen off from their antient population, all 
the reſt had only a few inhabirants ? 

Wnar were thoſe multitudes of people which 
Cæſar reckoned in Gaul, but a ſet of ſavage na- 
tions, 
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tions, more formidable in name than number? 


— were all thoſe Britons, who were ſubdued in 


a ſky. 


their iſland by two Roman legions, much more 
numerous than the Corſicans at preſent? Muſt 
not the North have been till leſs peopled? Re- 
gions where the ſun ſcarce appears above the ho- 
rizon; where the courſe of the waters is ſuſpend- 
ed for eight months in the year; where heaps of 
ſnow cover, for the ſame ſpace of time, a ſoil fre- 
quently barren; where trees are rooted up by the 
winds; where the corn, the plants, and the 
ſprings, every thing which contributes to the 
ſupport of life, is in a ſtate of annihilation; 
where the bodies of all men are afflicted with 
pain; where reſt, more fatal than the moſt exceſ- 
ſive fatigues, is followed by the moſt dreadful ca- 


lamities ; where the arms of children are ſtiffen- 


ed, while they are ſtretching them up to their 
mothers; and where their tears are converted 
to icicles on their cheeks; where nature 
Such regions could only have been inhabited at 
ſome late period, and then only by ſome unfor- 
tunate people, flying from ſlavery or tyranny. 
They have never multiplied under ſo intemperate 
Over the face of the whole globe, nume- 
rous ſocieties have always left behind them ſome 
durable monuments or ruins, but in the North 
there are abſolutely no remains which bear the 
impreſſion of human power or induſtry. 

Tux conqueſt of the fineſt part of Europe, in 
the ſpace of three or four centuries, by the inha- 
bitants of the moſt northern nations, ſeems at firſt 
ſight to argue againſt what we have been ſaying. 
But 
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But let 6s conſider, that theſe were the people of a B a0 K 


territory ten times as large, who poſſeſſed therm. wy 
ſelves of a country inhabited at preſent by three or 
four nations only ; and that it was not owen to the 

number of her conquerors, but to the revolt of her 

ſubjects, that the Roman empire was deſtroyed 

and reduced to ſubjection. In this aſtoniſhing re- 
volution, we may readily admit that the victo- 

rious nations did not amount to one twentieth 

part of thoſe that were conquered ; becauſe the 

former made their attacks with half their num- 

bers of effective men, and the latter employed no 

more than the hundredth part of their inhabitants 

in their defence. But a people, who engage en- 

tirely in their own defence and ſupport, are 

more powerful than ten armies raiſed by kings 

and princes. _ 

Bzs1Ds, thoſe long and bloody wars, with 
the accounts of which ancient . hiſtory is re- 
plete, are deſtructive of that exceſſive popu- 
lation they ſeem to prove. If, on the one hand, 
the Romans endeavoured to ſupply the loſſes 
their armies ſuſtained in conſequence of the vic- 
tories they obtained, that deſire of conqueſt to 
which they were devoted, deſtroyed at leaſt other 
nations; for as ſoon as the Romans had ſubdued 
any people, they incorporated them into their 
own armies, and exhauſted their ſtrength as much 
by recruits, as by the tribute they impoſed upon 
them, It is well know'n with what rage wars 
were carried on by the antients ; that often in a 
ſiege, the whole town was laid in aſhes; men, 
women, and children. periſhed in the flames, ra- 
ther than fall under the dominion of the con- 

queror 3 
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queror ; that in aſſaults, every inhabitant was put 


to the ſword ; that in regular engagements, it 


was thought more deſirable to die ſword in hand, 
than to be led in triumph, and be condemned to 
perpetual ſlavery, Were not theſe barbarous 
cuſtoms of war injurious to population ? If, as 
we muſt allow, ſome unhappy men were pre- 
ſerved to be the victims of ſlavery, this was but 
of little ſervice to the increaſe of mankind, as it 
eſtabliſhed in a ſtate an extreme inequality of 
conditions among beings by nature equal. If the 
diviſion of ſocieties into ſmall colonies or ſtates, 
were adapted to multiply families by the partition 
of lands; it likewiſe more frequently occaſioned 
conteſts among the nations ; and as theſe ſmall 
ſtates touched one another, as it were, in an in- 
finite number of points, in order to defend them, 
every inhabitant was obliged to take up arms. 
Large bodies are not eaſily put into motion on 


account of their bulk; ſmall ones are in per- 
petual motion, which entirely deſtroys them. 


Ir war were deſtructive of population in aatient 
times, peace was not always able to promote and 


reſtore it. Formerly all nations were ruled by de- 


ſpotic or ariſtocratic power, and theſe two forms 
of government are by no means favourable to the 
increaſe of the human ſpecies. The free cities of 
Greece were ſubje& to laws ſo complicated, that 
there were continual diſſentions among the ci- 
tizens. Even the inferior claſs of people, who 
had no right of voting, obtained a ſuperiority in 
the public aſſemblies, where a man of talents, by 


the power of eloquence, might put ſo many men 
into 
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into commotion. Beſides, in theſe ſtates popula- BOO * 
xix 
tion tended to be confined to the city, in conjunce- 


tion with ambition, power, riches, and in ſhort, 
all the effects and ſprings of liberty. Not but that 
the lands under the democratical ſtates muſt have 
been well cultivated and well peopled. But the 
democracies were few; and as they were all am- 
bitious, and could only aggrandize themſelves by 
war, if we except Athens, whoſe commerce, in- 
deed, was alſo owen to the ſuperiority of it's arms, 
the earth could not long flouriſh and increaſe in 


population. In a word, Greece and Italy were at, 


leaſt the only countries better peopled than they 
are at preſent, 

Exczyr in Greece, which repelled, reſtrained, 
and ſubdued Aſia; in Carthage, which appeared 
for a moment on the borders of Africa, and ſoon 
declined to it's former ſtate; and in Rome, which 
brought into ſubjection and deſtroyed the know'n 
world ; where do we find ſuch a degree of popu- 
lation, as will bear any compariſon with what a 
traveller meets with every day, on every ſea-coaſt 
along all the great rivers, and on the roads lead- 
ing to capital cities ? What vaſt foreſts are turned 
to tillage ? What harveſts are waving in the place 
of reeds that covered marſhy grounds? What 
numbers of civilized people who ſubſiſt on dried 
fiſh, and ſalted proviſions ? 


NoTwriTasTANDING this, there hath ariſen, for 


ſome years paſt, an almoſt general exclamation 
reſpecting the depopulation of all ſtates. We 
think we can diſcover the cauſe of theſe ſtrange 
exclamations. Men, preſſing, as it were, one 
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upon the other, have left behind them ſome re- 
gions leſs inhabited; and the different diſtribu- 
tion of mankind hath been taken for a diminution 
of the human race. | 
DvurinG a long ſeries of ages, empires were di- 
vided into ſo many ſovereignties, as there were 
private noblemen in them. Then theſe ſubjects, 
or the ſlaves of theſe petty deſpots were fixed, 


and that for ever, upon the territory where they 


were born. At the abolition of the feudal 
ſyſtem, when there remained no more than one 
maſter, one king, and one court, all men 
crowded to that ſpot, from whence favours, 
riches, and honour flowed. Such was the origin 
of thoſe proud capitals, where the people have 
been ſucceſſively heaped one upon another, and 
which are gradually become, in a manner, the 
general aſſembly of each nation, 

. Orazx cities, leſs extenſive, but till very 
conſiderable, have alſo been raiſed in each pro- 
vince, in proportion as the ſupreme authority 
hath been confirmed. They have been formed 
by the tribunals, public buſineſs, and the arts, 
and they have been conſtantly more and more 
increaſed, by the taſte for the conveniencies and 
pleaſures of ſociety. 

Tuxsx new eſtabliſhments could not be formed 
but at the expence of the country places. Ac- 
cordingly, there are ſcarce any inhabitants re- 
maining there, except ſuch as were neceſſary for 
the tilling of the lands, and for the employments 
that are. inſeparable from it. The productions 
have not felt the effect of this revolution; they 

are 
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are even become more abundant, more varied, 
and more agreeable; becauſe more of them have 
been ſought after, and better paid: becauſe the 
methods, and the inſtruments, have acquired a 
degree of ſimplicity and of improvement they 
had not formerly; and becauſe the cultivators, 
encouraged in a variety of ways, have become 
more active and more intelligent. 

I» the police, in the morals, and in the politics, 
of the moderns, we may diſcern many cauſes of 
propagation that did not exiſt among the an- 


tients: but at the ſame time, we obſerve likewiſe _ 


ſome impediments which may prevent or di- 
miniſh among us that ſort of progreſs, which, in 
our ſpecies, ſhould be moſt conducive. to it's 
being raiſed to the greateſt degree of perfection. 
For population will never be very conſider- 
able, unleſs men are more numerous and more 

happy. n 
PopuLl Arion depends, in a great meaſure, on 
the diſtribution of landed property. Families are 
multiplied in the ſame manner as poſſeſſions, and 
when theſe are too large, they are always injurious 
to population from their inordinate extent. A man 
of conſiderable property, working only for him- 
ſelf, ſets apart one half of his lands for his income, 
and the other for his pleaſures. All he appro- 
priates to hunting, is a double loſs in point of cul- 
tivation, for he breeds animals on the land that 
ſhould be appropriated to men, inſtead of ſubſiſt- 
ing men on the land which is appropriated-to ani- 
mals. Wood is neceſſary in a country for edifices 
and fewel: but is there any occaſion for ſo many 
avenues 
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BOOK avenues in a park; or for parterres, and kitchen- 

3 gardens, of ſuch extent as belong to a large eſtate? 
In this caſe, does luxury, which in it's magni · 
ficence contributes to the ſupport of the arts, 
prove as favourable to the increaſe of mankind, 
as it might by employing the land to better pur- 
poſes ? Too many large eſtates, therefore, and too 
few ſmall ones; this is the firſt impediment to 
population, 

Tux next obſtacle, is the unalienable domains 
of the clergy : when ſo much property remains for 
ever in the ſame hands, how ſhall population flou- 

riſh, while it entirely depends upon the improve- 
ment of lands by the increaſe of ſhares among 
different proprietors. What intereſt has the in- 
cutnbent to increaſe the value of an eſtate he is 

not to tranſmit to any ſucceſſor, to ſow or plant 
for a poſterity not derived from himſelf? Far 
from diminiſhing his income to improve his lands, 
will he not rather impair the eſtate, in order to 
increaſe the rents n he is to enjoy only for 
life ? | 

Taz entails of eſtates in great families are not 

leſs prejudicial to the propagation of mankind, 
They leſſen at once both. the nobility. and the 
other ranks of people. As the right of primo- 
geniture among the great, ſacrifices the younger 
children to the intereſt of the elder branch; in 
the ſame manner entails deſtroy ſeveral families 
for the ſake of a ſingle one. Almoſt all entailed 
eſtates are ill cultivated, on account of the negli- 
gence of a proprietor who is not attached to 2 
poſſeſſion he is not to diſpoſe of, which has ow 
ced 
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ceded to him only with ches tand whick is al- 8 
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ready given to his ſucceſſors, whom he cannot ANG 


conſider as his heirs, ' becauſe they are not named 
by him. The right of primogeniture and of 
entail is therefore a law, one may ſay, made on 
purpoſe to defeat the increaſe of population in any 
ſtate. ; 

From theſe obſtacles to pogalation;; produced 
by the defect of legiſlation, there ariſes a third, 
which is the poverty of the people. Where- 
ever the farmers have not the property of the 
ground- rent, their life is miſerable, and their con- 
dition precarious. Not being certain of their 
ſubſiſtence, which depends on their health, having 
but ſmall reliance on their ſtrength, which is not 
at their own diſpoſal, and weary of their exiſtence, 
they are afraid of breeding a race of wretched be- 
ings. It is an-error to imagine that plenty of 
children are produced in the country, where there 
die as many, if not more, than are born every 
year, The toil of the father, and the milk of the 
mother are loſt to them, and their children; for 
they will never attain to the flower of their age, 


or to that period of maturity, which, by it's ſer- 
vices, will recompence all the pains that have 


been beſtowed upon their education. With a 
ſmall - portion of land, the mother might bring 
up her child; and cultivate her own little garden, 


while the father, by his labour abroad, might 
add to the conveniencies of his family. Theſe: 


three beings, without property, languiſh upon 


the little that one. of” then gains, or how child 
periſnesn. 
Vol. VIII. 8 | Wnar 
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Wuar a variety, of evils ariſe from a faulty or 
defeQive legiſlation? Vices and calamities are 


infinite in their effects, they mutually aſſiſt each 
other in ſpreading general deftraQtion, and ariſc 


- from one another, till they are both exhauſted. 


The indigence of the country produces an increaſe 
of troops, a burthen ruinous in it's nature, de- 
ſtructive of men in time of war, and of land in 
time of peace. It is certain that the military de- 
ſtroy the fields, which they do not cultivate them. 
ſelves z becauſe every ſoldier deprives the ſtate of 
a huſbandman, and burthens it with an idle or 
uſeleſs confumer. He defends the country in 
time of peace, merely from a pernicious ſyſtem, 
which, under the pretext of defence, makes all 
nations aggreſſors. If all governments would, as 
as they eaſily. might, let thoſe men, whom they 
devote to the army, be employed in the — 
of huſbandry, the number of huſbandmen and 
artiſans, throughout Europe, would, in a ſhort 
time, be conſiderably increaſed. All the powers 


of human induſtry would be exerted in improv- 


ing the advantages of nature, and in ſurmount- 
ing every obſtacle to improvement; every thing 
would concur in promoting life, not in ſpreading 


deſtruction. 


Tun deſerts of Ruſſia would be cleared, and 
the plains of Poland not laid waſte. The vaſt 
dominions of the Turks would be cultivated, and 
the bleſſings of their Prophet would be extended 
over an immenſe population. Egypt, Syria, and 
Paleſtine would again become. what they were in 
the times of the Phenicians, in the days of their 
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ſhepherd kings, and of the Jews, who enjoyed B LL. K 
happineſs . and peace under their judges. Ihe 
parched mountains of Sierra Morena would be 


readered fertile, the heaths of Aquitaine would 
be cleared of inſects and be covered with 
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Bur general good is merely the deluſiye dream 
of benevolent men. This brings to my remem- 
brance the virtuous prelate of Cambray, and the 
good Abbe of St. Pierre. Their works are com- 
poſed with a defign to make deſerts inhabited, 
not indeed with hermits, who fly from the vices 
and misfortunes of the world, but with happy fa- 
milies, who would proclaim the glory of God 
upon earth, as the ſtars declare i: in the firma- 
ment. Their writings. abound with ſocial views 
and ſentiments of humanity, and may be conſi- 
dered as truly inſpired; for humanity is the gift 
of heaven. Kings will inſure the attachment of 
their people, in proportion as they themſelves are 
attached to ſuch men. 

Ir is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerye, that one of the 
means to favour population, is to ſuppreſs the ce- 
libacy of the regular and ſecular clergy. Monaſtic 
inſtitutions have a reference to two æras remark- 
able in the hiſtory of the world. About the year 
700 of Rome, Jeſus Chriſt was the founder of a 
new religion in the Eaſt; and the ſubverſion of 
Paganiſm was ſoon attended with that of the Ro- 
man empire itſelf, Two or three hundred years - 
after the death of Chriſt, Egypt and Paleſtine 
were filled with monks. About the year 700 of 
the Chriſtian æra, Mohammed appeared, and 
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2 1 K eſtabliſhed a new religion in the Eaſt; and 


Chriſtianity was transferred to Europe, where it 


fixed.” Three or four hundred years afterwards, 
there aroſe multitudes of religious orders. At 
the time of the birth of Chriſt, the books of Da- 
vid, and thoſe of the Sybil, foretold the deſtruction 
'of the world, a deluge, or rather an univerſal 


conflagration, and general judgment: and all 


people, oppreſſed by the dominion of the Ro- 
mans, wiſhed for and believed in a general diſ- 
ſolution. - A thouſand years after the Chriſtian 


Era, the books of David, and thoſe of the Sybil, 
ſtill announced the laſt judgment: and ſeveral 


penitents, as ferocious” and wild in their extrava- 
gant piety as in their vices, ſold all their poſſeſ- 


Hons to go to conquer and die upon the tomb of 


their redeemer. The nations groaning under the 


tyranny of the feudal government, wiſhed fot, and 


ſtill believed in, the end of the world. 

- Watt one part of the Chriſtian world, impreſf 
ed with terror, went to periſh in the cruſades, ano- 
ther part were burying themſelves in cloiſters. 
This was the origin of the monaſtic life in Eu- 
rope. Opinion gave riſe to monks, and it will 
be the cauſe of their deſtruction. The eſtates 


they poſſeſſed, they will leave behind them for 
the uſe and increaſe of ſociety: . and all thoſe 
hours, that are loſt in praying without devotion, 


will be conſecrated to their primitive intention, 
which is labour. The clergy are to remember 


that, in the ſacred ſcriptures, God ſays to man, 
in a ſtate of innocence, Increaſe and multiply : 
to- man, in a fallen ſtate, Till the earth, and 


2 work 
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ber himſelf with the care of a family and an 


eſtate, the duties of ſociety more ſtrongly forbid 


celibacy. If the monks, in earlier times, Eleared 
the deſerts they inhabited, they now contribute 
to depopulate the towns where their number is 


very great: if the clergy. has ſubſiſted on the alms 


of the people, they in their turn reduce the 
ple to beggary. Among the idle claſſes of for 
_ ciety, the moſt prejudicial is that which, from 
it's very principles, muſt; tend to promote a ge- 
neral ſpirit of indolence among men; make them 


waſte at the altar, as well the work of the bees, 
as the ſalary of the workmen; which burns in 


day-time the candles that ought to be reſerved 
for the night, and makes men loſe in the church 
that time they owe to the, care of their families; 
which engages men to aſk of heaven the ſubſiſt- 


ence that the ground only can give, or produce 


in return for their toll. 
Tazxs is ſtill another cauſe of the depopulation 


of ſome ſtates; which is, that want of toleration 


which perſecutes and proſcribes every religion bur 
that of the prince on the throne. This is a ſpecies 
of oppreſſion and tyranny peculiar to modern po- 
litics, to extend it's influence even over men's 
thoughts and conſciences: a barbarous piety, 


which, for the ſake of exterior forms of worſhip, 
extinguiſnes, i in ſome degree, the very idea of the 


exiſtence of God, by deſtroying multitudes of his 
worſhippers: it is an impiety ſtill more barbarous, 


that, on account of things ſo indifferent as religious 
83 311 
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prieſthood ſeem yet to allow the prieſt to incum- — 
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| 19 * cttemonies muſt appear; deſtroys the life of man, 
ndnd ithpedes the population of ſtates, which 
fibuld' be cotiſidered as points of the utmoſt im- 
poörtance. For neither the number tior the alle- 
Siance of ſubjects is increaſed by exatting oaths 
contrary to confcierice, by forcing into ſecret per. 
Jury thoſe who are enga aged in the marriage teh, 
br in the different profeſſions of 4 citizen. Unity 
in religion is proper only when it is naturally eſta- 
bliſhed by cohviction. When once that is at an 
end, a genefal liberty, if granted, would be the 
means of reſtoting tranquillity and peace of mind. 
When no diſtinction is made, but this liberty is 
fully and equally extended to every citizen, it can 
never diſturb the peace of families. 

Nxxr to the celibacy of the clergy and of ik 
military, the former of which ariſes from profel- 
ſion, the latter from cuſtom, there is a third, de- 

rived from cotivenience, and introduced by luxury. 
1 mean that of life annuitants. Here we may 
| admire the chain of cauſes, At the ſame time 


induſtry both by land and fea, by al the objecls 
and operations of navigation, and by the ſeveral 
arts of cultivation and manufactures, it alſo de- 
creaſes it by reaſon of all thoſe vices which luxury 
inttoduces. When riches have-gained 2 general 
aſcendant over the minds of men, then opinions 
and manners alter by the intermixture of ranks. 
The arts and the talents of pleaſing corrupt ſo- 
ciety, while they poliſh it. When the inter- 


courſe between the ſexes becomes frequent, they 
mutually ſeduce each other, and the weaker in- 
duce 
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duce the ſtronger to adopt the frivolous tory for ® 2,9 * 


dreſs and amuſement, The women become chil- — 


dren, and the men effeminate. ' Entertainmetits 


are the ſole topic of their converſation, and the 


object of their occupation. The manly and ro- 
bult exerciſes, by which che youth were trained 


up to diſeipline, and prepared for the moſt im 


portant and dangerous profeſſions, give place to 


the love of public ſhews, where eyery paſſion that 


can render u nation effemigate is caught, as long 


as there is no appearance of -a parriotic- ſpirit 


among them, Indolence prevails among all pers 
ſons of eaſy circumſtances, and labour diminiſhes 
among that claſs of men deſtined to be employed 
in it, The variety of arts multiplies faſhions, 


and theſe increaſe our expences; articles of luxury 


become neceſſary; what is ſuperfluous is looked, 
upon as needſul; and people in general are better 
dreſſed, but do not live fo well; and purcbafe 


clothes at the expence of the neceſſaries of life. 


The lower claſs af men become debauched before 
they are ſenſible of the paſſion of love, and mar+ 
rying later, have fewer or weaker children: the 
tradeſman ſeeks a fortune not a wife, and he pre- 
maturely loſes both the one and the other, in the 
exceſſes of libertiniſm. The rich, whether mar- 
ried or not, are continually: ſeducing women of 
every rank, or debauching girls of low condition, 
The difficulty of ſupporting the charges of mar- 
riage, and the readineſs of finding the joys of ic 
vithout bearing any of it's diſagrecable inconve- 
niences, tends to increaſe the number of unmar- 
ried people in every claſs of life, The wog 
7 „„ HO who 
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| *g* who renounces the hope of being the father of 4 
wen family, conſumes his patrimony, and in concert 


with the ſtate, which increaſes his income, by 
borrowing money from him at a ruinous intereſt, 
he laviſnes upon one generation the ſupport of 
many; he extinguiſhes his own poſterity as well as 


that of the women by whom he is rewarded, and 


that of the girls who are paid by him. Every 
. Kind of proſtitution prevails-/at the ſame. time. 
Honour and duty is ſorfeited in every rank; the 
ruin of the women is but the forerunner of that 
of the men. 
Tux nation that is.inclined i to ning: or ra- 
ther to libertiniſm, ſoon loſes it's power and cre- 


dit in other countries, and is ruined at home. 


There is no longer any nobility, no longer any 
body of men to defend their own or the people's 
rights; for every where diyifion and ſelſ- intereſt 
prevails. No one wiſhes to be ruined alone. The 
love of riches becomes the general object of attrac- 
tion, the honeſt man is apprehenſive of loſing his 
fortune, and the man of no honour is intent upon 
making his: the one retires from the world, the 
; other ſets himſelf up to ſale, and thus the tate is 
loſt. Such is the conſtant progreſs of commerce 
in a monarchical govetnment. What it's effects 
are in a republic we know from ancient hiſtory. 
But ſtill it ĩs neceſſary at this period to excite men 
to commerce, becauſe the preſent ſituation of 
Europe is favourable to it, and commexce irlelf 
Promotes population. 

Bur it will be aſked, whether a mak — of 
population be uſeful in promoting the happineſs 


* 


of 
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* 


of mankind. This is an idle queſtion. In fact, B 0.0 « 
the point is not to multiply men, in order to make — 


them happy but it is ſufficient to make them 


happy, that they ſhould multiply. All the means | 
which concur in the proſperity of any ſtate, tend 


of themſelves to the propagation of it's people. A 
legiſlator deſirous of an increaſe of people merely 
to have a great number of ſoldiers, and of ſub- 
jets, only for the purpoſe of ſubduing his | neigh- 
bours, would be a monſter, and an enemy.to the 
human race, ſince his plans of political increaſe 


would be ſolely directed to the deſtruction of 


others. A legiſlator, on the contrary, who, like 
Solon, ſnould form a republic, whoſe multitudes 
might people the deſert coaſts of the ſea; or who, 
like Penn, ſhould. make laws for the cultivation 
of his colony, and forbid war, ſuch a legiſlator 


vould undoubtedly be conſidered as a God on 


earth. Even though his name ſhould not be im- 


mortalized, he would live in happineſs, and die 


contented, eſpecially if he could be certain of 
leaving behind him laws of ſuch wiſdom, as to 
free the e for ever from the vexation of 
taxes. 

Ir is to be preſumed from what we know of 
the ſtate of the ſavages, that the advantage of not 
being confined by the reſtraints of our ridiculous 
cloathing, the unwholeſome incloſure of ſuperb 
edifices, and the complicated tyranny of our cuſ- 
| toms, laws, and manners, is not a compenſation 
for a precarious life, for contuſions received, and 


Taxes. 


perpetual combats engaged for a portion of a 


toreſt, for a N a bow, an arrow, a fruit, a 
fiſh, 
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2 & fiſh, a bird, a quadruped, the ſkin of a beaſt, or 

233 the poſſeſſion of a woman. Let miſaathrophy 

exaggerate at pleaſure the vices of our cities, it 

1 wilt not ſucceed in diſguſting us of thoſe expreſ 

= _ *  -* of tacit conventions, nor of thoſe — vir- 

= races, which conſtitute ene Pos the charm 
1 : of our ſocieties. 

Tusa are undoubtedly aſſaſſins among vs, 
there are violators of an aſylum, there are mon- 
ſters whoſe avidity, indigence, or lazineſs, dif. 
guſt the focial order. There are ather 
perhaps more deteſtable, who, poſſeſſed of a plenty 
which would be ſufficient * two or three thou- 
fand families, are only occupied in increaſing the 
miſery of them, I ſhall not the leſs implore 
benediction upon the public ſtrength, which 
moſt commonly mfures my perſon and my pro- 

#2 perty, in return for the cqntriburſons wayelrt it re- 

A TAX may be defined, a ſacrifice of a part of 
2 man's property for the defence of the reſt; 
it follows from hence, that there ſhould not be ti 
any tax either among people in a ſtate of Nlavery, 

| or among ſavages : for the former no longer en- al 
Is joy any property, and the latter have not yet ac in 
ö quired any. | | Vi 
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Bur when a nation poſſeſſes any large 1 5 | 
luable property, when it's fortune is ſufficiently ar 
eſtabliſhed, and is conſiderable enough to make ri 
| the expences of government neceſſary, when it has vi 
_— poſſeſſions, trade, and wealth capable of tempt- it 
N | ing the avidity of it's neighbours, who may be or 
WW - R poor or ambirious; then, in order to guard it's 
1 frontiers, 


5 
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frotitiefs, or it's provinces, to protect it's navi- 8 
gation, at} keep up it's police, there is a. neceſ wonynns 
ſity for © forces and for a revehue. It is hut 
juſt and tequiſite, that the perſons who are em- 
ployed in any manner for the public good, ſhould 
be maintained by all the other ardets of the fo. 
ciety. * b Den i 
Tazzt have been countries and times, in which 
4 portion of the territory was aſſigurd for the 
public expetices of the ſtate. The government, 
not being enabled of itſelf to turn ſuck extenſive 
poſſefſions to advantage, was forced to intruſt this 
charge to adminiſtrators, who either neglected the 
revenues, or appropriated them to their own uſe. 
This practiee brought on ſtill greater inconveni+ 
ences, Either the royal domains were too con+ 
ſiderable in time of peace, or inſufficient for the 
calls of war. In the firſt inſtance; the liberty of 
the ſtate was oppreſſed hy the ruler of it, and in 
the latter, by ſtrangers. It has, therefore, been 
found neceſſary to have recourſe to the contribu- 
tions of the citizens. 8 1 

Tursg funds were in early times not conſider- 
able. The ſtipends then allowed were merely an 
indemnification to thoſe whom public affairs pre- 
vented from attending to thoſe employments that 
were neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. Their reward 
aroſe from that pleaſing ſenſation which we expe- 
rience from an internal conſciouſneſs of our own 
virtue, and from the view of the homage paid to 
it by other men. This moral wealth was the 
greateſt treaſure of riſing ſocieties; a kind of coin 

| | which, 
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BO 0.0 K which it was equally. the- intereſt of government 
— and of morality not to diminiſh the value of. 


'Hoxovs held the place of taxes no leſs in the 


flouriſning periods of Greece, than in the infant 


ſtate of ſocieties. The patriot, who ſerved his 


country, did not think he had any right to 


deſtroy it. The impoſt laid by Ariſtides on all 
Greece, for the ſupport of the war againſt Perſia, 
was ſo moderate, that thoſe who were to contri- 
bute of themſelves, called it be happy. fortune 
of Greece! What times were theſe, and what a 
country, in which taxes mae bs Happineſs of 
the people! | + 

Tux Romans acquired power ad empire almoſt 
without any aſſiſtance from the public treaſury, 
The love of wealth would have diverted them 
from the conqueſt of the world. The public 
ſervice was attended to without any views of in- 
tereſt, even after their manners hos been cor- 
rupted, _ 

 Unvpex the feudal i * were no 


taxes, for on what could they have been levied? 


The man and the land were both the property 
of the Lord. It was both a real "000 A Perſonal 
ſervitude. 175 

Wurx knowlege began to aide! it's light over 


Europe, the nations turned theit thoughts towards 


their own ſecurity; They voluntarily furniſhed 
contributions to repreſs. foreign and domeſtic 


enemies. But thoſe "tributes were moderate, 


becauſe princes were not yet abſolute enough to 
divert them to purpoſes of their own caprices, ot 


to the adyantage of their ambition, 
| Taz 
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Tin New World was diſcovered, and the paſ- * 1 0 0 © . 
fon for conqueſt engaged every nation. That rw 


ſpirit of: aggrandizement was inconſiſtent with 
the ſlowneſs with which affairs are managed in 


popular aſſemblies; and ſovereigns ſucceeded 


without much difficulty in appropriating to 
themſelves greater rights than they had ever be- 


fore enjoyed. The impoſition of taxes was the 


moſt important of their uſurpations, and it is that, 
the conſequences of which have been the moſt 
pernicious, | 


| Parncss have even ventured to 1834 the marks 


of ſervitude apparent upon all their ſubjects, by 
levying a poll tax. Independent of the humili- 
ation it is attended with, can any ching be more 
| zrbitrary than ſuch a tax. NA 

ls the tax to be levied upon by informa- 
tion? But this would require between the mo- 
narch and his ſubjects an attachment to each other 
ariſing from a principle of duty, which ſhould 
unite them by a mutual love of the general good; 
or, at leaſt, a regard to public welfare, to in- 
ſpire the one with confidence in the other, by a 
ſincere and reciprocal communication of their 
N intelligence, and of their ſentiments. Even then, 
vpon what is this conſcientious principle to be 
founded, which is to ſerve as an inſtructor, a 
guide, and a check in the affairs of government? 

Is the ſanctuary of families, or the cloſet of the 


citizen, to be invaded, in order to gain by ſur- 


priſe, and bring to light, what he does not chuſe 
to reveal, what it is often of importance to him 
not to diſcover. What an inquiſition is this! 

What 
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3 29% 5 What an injurious, violence! Though, we Gould 
8 become acquainted with the reſources and 


means of ſubſiſtence of every indiyidual, do they 
not vary from one year to another with the uncer- 
tain and precarious productions of induſtry? Are 
they not leſſened by the increaſe of children, by 
the decay of ſtrength through ſickneſs, age, and 
lahorious occupations. ' The very faculties of the 
human ſpecies, which are uſctul and employed in 
laborious occupations, do they not change with 
| thoſe viciſſitudes occaſioned by time in every thing 
that depends on pature and fortune? The perſona] 
tax is a vexation then to the individual, without 
being 2 general benefit. A poll-tax is a fort of 


ſlavery, oppreſſiye to the man, without being . 


fitable to the ſtate. 


Arrzx princes had impoſed this tax, which i is 
a mark of deſpatiſm, or. which leads to it ſooner 
or later, impoſts were then laid upon articles of 
conſumption. Sovereigns have affected to con- 


_ = fider this new tribute as in ſome meaſure volun · 


tary, becauſe it riſes in proportion to the expen- 
ces of the ſubject, which he is at liberty to in- 
- creaſe or diminiſh according to his abilities, or 
his propenſities, which are for the moſt part fac- 
titious. | 

Bor if taxation affect the en which 
are of immediate neceſlity, it muſt be conſidered 
as an act of the greateſt cruelty. Previous to all 
the laws of ſociety, man had a right to ſubſiſt. 
And is he 30 loſe that right by the eſtabliſhment 
of laws? To ſell the produce of the earth to the 
people at a high price, is in teality to deprive them 


of 
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of it: to vreſt from them by a tax che natura g 
means of preſerving life, is, in fact, to affect the ME... 
very principle of their exiſtence. By extorting 
the fubſiſtence of the needy, the ſtate takes from 
him his ſtrength with his food. It reduces the 
poor man to a ſtate of beggary; and the labouring 
man to that of idleneſs; it makes the unfortunate 
man become a rogue: that is, it is che cauſe of 
bringing the man who is ready to ſtarve to an un- 
timely end, from n enge 
is reduced. 

Ir the impoſts affect 1 l nevetivey, 
how many hands, loſt to tillage and the arts, are 
employed, not in guarding the bulwarks of the 
empire, but in crowding the kingdom with an in- 
finite number of uſeleſs barriers; in embarraſſing 
the gates of towns; infeſting the highways and 
roads of commerce; and fearching into cellars, 
granaries, and ſtorchouſes! What a ſtate of war 
between prince and people, between ſubje& and 
ſubject! How many priſons, gallies, and gibbets 
prepared for a number of unhappy perſons who 
have been urged on to fraudulent practices, to 
ſmuggling, and even to piracy, by the iniquity of 
the revenue laws! | 

Tae avidity of ſovereigns has extended iel 
from the articles of conſumption to thoſe of traffic 
carried on from one ſtate to another. Inſatiable 
tyrants! Will ye never be ſenſible, that if ye lay 
duties on what ye offer to the ſtranger, he will buy 

a cheaper rate, he will give only the price 
demanded by other ſtates: if even your own ſub- 
jets were * ſole proprietors of that produce 


you 


"SK you have taxed, they ſtill would never be able to 
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3 make other nations ſubmit to ſuch exactions; for 


in that caſe the demand would be for a leſs quan- 
tity, and the overplus would oblige — lower 


the price, in order to find a ſale for it. 


Tus duty on merchandize which eee 


a from another, is not leſs unreaſonable. 


The price of the goods being regulated by the 


competition of other countries, the duties will 


be paid by the ſubjects of that ſtate which buys 


commodities for it's neighbours. Poſſibly, the 


increaſe in the price of foreign produce may di- 


miniſh the conſumption of it. But if a leſs 


quantity of merchandize be ſold to any country, a 


leſs quantity will be purchaſed of it. The pro- 
fits of trade are to be eſtimated in proportion to 


the quantity of merchandize ſold and bought. 


Commerce is in fact nothing more than exchange 


of the value of one commodity for that of another. 


It is not poſſible then to oppoſe the courſe 


of theſe exchanges, without lowering the value 
of the productions that are ſold, by den ee the 
ſale of them. 


" WaeTHzr therefore duties be laid on our own 
or on foreign merchandize, the induſtry of the 
ſubject will neceſſarily ſuffer by it. The means 


of payment will be fewer, and; there will be leſs 


raw materials to work up. The greater diminu- 
tion there is in the annual produce, the greater 
alſo will be the decreaſe of labour. Then all the 
laws that can be made againſt beggars will be in- 
effectual, for man mult live on what is given him, 
if he cannot live by what he earns. 

g Bur 
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rights of individuals? It is the land- tax. An im- 
poſt is, with reſpect to the perſon. upon whom ĩt 
is charged, an annual expence. It can only, 
therefore, be aſſeſſed on an annual revenue; for 
nothing but an annual revenue can diſcharge an 
annual expence. Now there never can be 
annual revenue, except that of the land. It is 
land only which returns yearly. what has been 
beſtowed upon it, with an additional profit that 
may be diſpoſed of. It is but within theſe few 
years that we have begun to be ſenſible of this 
important truth. Some men of abilities will one 
day be able to demonſtrate the evidence of it: and 
that government which firſt makes this the found- 
ation of it's ſyſtem, will neceſſarily be raiſed to a 
degree of proſperity unknown to all nations and 
all ages, 

Paxnars, there is no ſtate in Europe at preſent 
whoſe ſituation admits of ſo great a change. The 
taxes are every where ſo heavy, the expences ſo 
multiplied, the wants ſo urgent, the treaſury of 
the ſtate in general ſo much indebted, that a ſud- 


venues, would infallibly alter the confidence and 
diſturb the peace of the ſubject. But an enlight- 
ened and provident policy will tend, by flow and 
gradual ſteps, towards ſo ſalutary an end. With 
courage and prudence it will remove every ob- 
ſtacle that prejudice, ignorance, and private in- 
tereſt might have to oppoſe to a ſyſtem of admi- 

Vor. VIII. | T ©  niſtration, 


Bur what then is the mode of taxation the moſt ® 1 * 
proper to conciliate the public intereſt with the 


den change in the mode of raiſing the public re- 
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niſtration, the advantages of which appear to us 


— beyond all calculation. 


Ix order that nothing may leſſen the wii of 


this fortunate innovation, it will be neceſſary that 
all lands without diſtinction ſhould be fubjected 
to taxation. The public weal is a treaſure in 


common, wherein every individual ſnould depoſit 
his tribute, his ſervice, and his abilities. Names 
and titles will never change the nature of men and 
their poſſeſſions. It would be the utmoſt mean- 
neſs and folly to avail ourſelves of diſtinctions re- 
ceived from our anceſtors, in order to withdraw 
ourſelves from the burthens of ſociety. Every 
mark of diſtinQion-that is not of general utility 
ſhould be conſidered as injurious, it can only be 
equitable, when it is founded on a formal en- 
gagement of devoting our lives and fortunes in a 


more particular manner to the ſervice of our 


country. 

Ir in our days the tax were laid for the fir 
time upon the land, would it not neceſſatily be 
fuppoſed that the contribution ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the extent and value of the eſtates? 


Would any one venture to allege' his employ- 


ments, his ſervices, - his dignities, in order to 
ſcreen himſelf from the tributes required for the 
public ſervice? What cönnection have taxes 
with ranks, titles, and conditions? They relate 
only to the revenue: and this belongs to the 


ſtate, as ſoon as it becomes neceſſary for the pub 
lic defence. 


Tas 
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Tus manner in which the tax ought to be laid © 2 * 
upon the lands is more difficult to aſcertain. 
Some writers have imagined, that eccleſiaſtical 
tithes, unfortunately levied in the greateſt part of 
Europe, would be a proper mode to be adopted. 
In that ſyſtem ſay they, there could be no fraud 
nor miſtake. According as circumſtances ſhould 
require more efforts on the part of the people, the 
treaſury would take a fourth, a fifth, a ſixth 
part of the productions at the time of the harveſt, 
and every thing would be ſettled without con- 
ſtraint, without deceit, without e- and 
without oppreſſion. 

Bur in this mode of levying how will the tax 
be collected, for objects ſo multiplied, fo vari- 
able, and ſo little know'n? Would not the form 
of adminiſtration require enormous ' expences ? 
Would not the farming of the tax give occaſion to 
profits too conſiderable? If this arrangement 
ſhould therefore appear- moſt fatal -to citizens, 
would it not be moſt fatal to government? How 
can any one poſlibly doubt, that the intereſt 
of the individual is the ſame as that of the 
ſociety? Can any one be ſtill ignorant of the 
cloſe connection there is between the. ſovereign 
who aſks and the ſubjects who grant? 

Besipes, this impoſt, apparently ſo equal, 
would in fact be the moſt diſproportioned of all 
thoſe which ignorance hath ever ſuggeſted. 
While one contributor ſhould be required to 
give up only the fourth of his revenue, one half, 
and ſometimes more, would be taken from 
others, who, in order to obtain the ſame quantity 
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e productions, will have been obliged, by the M 
nature of an ungrateful ſoil, or by the difficuky ti 


of working it, to Wen ra more ty 

. conſiderable. 68 7 ot 
Tuxsz inconveniences have occaGoned an videato of 

| | be tejected, which: has been propaſed or ſupported pl 

| by men little verſed in political ecdnomy,. but 

| diſguſted, with reaſon, at the arbitrary manner in mi 


4 "which they ſaw the lands taxed. Suppoſe the ex- eq 


dent of the domain be admitted as a rule, yet ef 
| DIR: be conſidered that there are ſome lands Ci 
which can pay a great deal, others which can pay ap 
little, and ſome, even, which can pay nothing, ho 
becauſe the profics remaining, after all the ex- OP] 
. pences, are ſcarce ſufficient to determine the moſt * 
jatelligent man to cultivate them. If an exact ed, 
late of the leaſes be demanded, will not the faru- i v 
ers and proprietors act in concert to deceive the ſha 
government? and what means are there to diſ- 
cover a fraud, planned with conſummate art? Ga 
11 you will allow men to give in the account of bey 
- their on eſtates, for one of theſe. declarations 
- that ſhall be. honeſt, will there not be a hundred Wil * 
falſe ones? and will. not the citizen of ſtrict pro- 
bity be the victim of him who is deſtitute of 
principles ? In the mode of taking an eſtimation 
of the value of che lands, will not the agent of 
the treaſury ſuffer himſelf to be ſuborned by con- 
tributors whoſe intereſt, | it is to bribe him ? Sup- 
poſe the care of making the repartitions be leſt to 
the inhabitants of each diſtrict, it is undoubtedly 
the moſt equitable rule, the moſt conformable to 
the rights of nature and property; and yet 1 
. | m 
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muſt neceſſarily; produce ſo many cabals; alterca- ® 3 5 
tions, and animolities, ſo violent a collifion be 


„ 2 fan +. 2 __ 


n 


tween the paſſions, which will interfere with each 
other, that it cannot be productive of that ſyſtem | 
of equity which N as wy public hap- 
ineſs. to x 

A REGISTER book. which: would cxntiouſly 
meaſure the lands, which would appreciate, with ; 
equity, their value, would; alone be capable of - 
elfecting this fortunate revolution. This prin - 
ciple, ſo imple and ſo evident, bath been rarely 
applied, and then but'govferfeRly... It is to be 
hoped, that this fine inſtiryzion, though warmly . 


oppoſed by authority and by: corryptiom, vill be 
improved in thoſe ſtates het it has Beer adopt- YH 
ed, and that it will be introduced in the empires 7 


where it doth not yet eniſt. The monarch who 
ſhall ſignalize his reign By this great, benefit, will 
be bleſſed during his liſe, his memory will be , 
dear to poſterity, and his, elicit 833 
beyond ages, if, as it cannot be d © | 
exiſts a God, the remunerator of good dtfongy..; y 
Bur let not government, under whatever forme f 
it may have been eſtabliſhed; or ſtill·ſubſiſts cer 
erm the meaſyre of -impoſts to- Sch It e 
ſaid, that in their origin they retirement more 
ative, more ſober; and tore Ar Lat; and 
that they have thus contributed Ten proſperity 
of empires. This opinion is nf Helkitute of pro- 
bability; but it is ſill more certain, that when 
the taxes have been extended beyond the Proper 
limits, they have ſtopped the labours, extin- 
guiſhed induſtry, and produced diſcouragement. — 
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TRrovGn-man hath been condemned by nature 


2 to perpetual watchings in order to ſecure a ſub- 


ſiſtence, this urgent care hath not exerted all his 
faculties. His deſires have been extended much 


beyond this; and the more numerous are the ob- 


jects which have entered into his plan of happineſs 
the more repeated have been his efforts to attain 


them. I he hath been reduced, by tyranny, to 


expect nothing more from obſtinate labour: than 
articles of primary neceſſity, his activity hath 


been diminiſhed; he hath himſelf contracted the 


ſphere of his wants. Troubled, ſoured; and ex- 
hauſted by the oppreſſive ſpirit of the treaſury, 
he hath either languiſhed by his wretched fire- 
ſide, or hath quitted his country in ſearch of a 
leſs unfortunate deſtiny, or hath led a wandering 
and vagabond life over deſolated provinces. Moſt 
ſocieties have, at different periods, ſuffered theſe 


| calamities, and exhibited this hideous ſpectacle. 


AccoRDINGLY, it is an error, and a very great 
one, to judge of the power of empires by the re- 
venue of the ſovereign, This baſis of calculation 
would be the beſt that could be eſtabliſhed, if 


the tributes were proportioned to the abilities of 


the citizens; but when the republic is oppreſſed 
by the weight or the variety of the impoſts, theſe 
riches, far from being a ſign of national proſpe- 
rity, are a mark of decay, The people, un- 
able to furniſh any extraordinary aſſiſtance to the 
mother-ccuntry, when threatened or invaded, 
yield to a foreign yoke, and ſubmit to ſhame- 
ful and ruinous laws. The cataſtrophe i 
haſtened, when the treaſury b has recourſe to the 

farming 
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taxes. 
Tax alias, of the citizens 2 he 
public treaſury is a tribute: they ſhould preſent 
it themſelyes to the-ſovereign ; who, on his part, 
ought prudently to direct the employment of it. 
Every: intermediate agent deſtroys theſe con- 
nections, which cannot be too nearly united. His 
influence becomes an unavoidable ſource of divi- 
ſion and ravage It is under this odious aſpe& 
that the farmers of the taxes have always been 
conſidered. | 

Taz farmers of the revenue contrive the taxes; 
and it is their buſineſs to multiply them. They 
envelop them in abſcurity, in order to give them 
the degree of extenſion moſt ſuitable to themſelves. 
Their intereſts are ſupported by judges choſen by 


themſelves, They bribe every acceſs to the 


throne ;.\pmg they cauſe at pleaſure their zeal to 
be extolfed, or the people to be calumniated, 
who are diſſatisfied, with reaſon, at their vexa- 
tions, By thoſe vile artifices they plunge the 
province into the loweſt degree of miſery, while 
their own coffers. regurgitate with riches,” Then 
it is that the laws, manners, honour, and the 
little remains of the blood of the nation, are ſold 
to them at the vileſt price. The contractor en- 
joys, without ſhame. or remorſe, theſe infamous 
and criminal advantages, till he hath deſtroyed 
the ſtate, the prince, and himſelf. a 
Fazs nations have ſeldem experienced this 
terrible deſtiny, Humane and conſiderate prin- 


ciples have made them prefer an. adminiſtration 
T 4 almoſt 


farming of the nemme, in order to collect che 22. * 
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B 228. K Ac always of a paternal. kind, to receive the 
contributions of the citizens. It is in abfolute 
: governments that the tyrannical:ouſtor-of farm- 


ing out the revenue is peculiarly adopted. Go- 
vernment have ſometimes been alarmed at the 
ravages occaſioned by this practice; but timid, 


ignorant, or indolent adminiſtrators, have appre- 


hended, that in the confuſion in which things 
were, a total ſubverſion would be the” conſe- 
quence of the leaſt change. Wherefore, then, 
ſhould not the time of the diſeaſe be that of the 
remedy? Then it is that the minds af men are 
better diſpoſed to a change, that oppoſition is 
leſs violent, and that the eee is more 
eaſily agcompliſhed. 7111008 

Ir is not, however, ſufficient. hy og ;mpoſ 
ſhould be levied with equity, and that it ſhould 
be collected with moderation; it is further neceſ- 
ſary chat it ſhould. be proportioned wants 
of government, which are not alwayS#the ſame, 


War hath ever required in all counties, and in 


every ge, more conſiderable expences than peace. 
The, antients. made a proviſion for them by their 


economy in times, of tranquillity. Since the ad- 
vantages of circulation, and the principles of in- 
duſtry , haye been; better underſtood, the method 
of laying, vp ſpecie for this purpoſe has bern pro- 
ſcribed, and that of impoſing extraordinary taxes 
has been, with reaſon, preferred. Every. ſtate 
that ſhould prahibit them would find itſelf ob- 
liged, in order to protract it's fall, to have re- 
cautſe to the methods made uſe of at Conſtan- 
dale The Sultan, Who can do every = 
ut 
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but augment his revenues, is conſtrained to give 5 2 2 "I 


up the empire to the extortions of his delegates.ĩẽ⸗! 


that he may afterwards deprive them of what oy 
have plundered from his ſubjects. ' 


Tnar taxes may not be exorbitant, they ſhould 


be ordered, regulated, and adminiftered by the 


repreſentatives of the people. The impoſt has 


ever depended on, and muſt be proportioned to, 


the property poſſeſſed, He who is not maſter of 


the produce is not maſter of the field. Tributes, 
therefore, among all nations have always been 


firſt impoſed upon proprietors only; whether the 


lands were divided among the conquerors, or 
the clergy ſhared them with the nobles; or whe- 
they paſſed, by means of commerce and induſtry, 
into the hands of the generality of the citizens. 
Every where, thoſe - who were in poſſeſſion of 
them had reſerved to themſelves the natural, un- 
alienable, and ſacred right, of not being taxed 
without their own conſent, © If we do not admit 
this principle, there is no longer any monarchy, * 
or any nation; there is nothing remaining but a 
deſpatic maſter, and a herd of ſlaves. 
. Ye people, whoſe kings command every thing 
at pleaſure, 'read over again the hiſtory of your 
own cauntry. You will ſee that your anceſtors aſ- 
ſembled themſelves, and deliberated, whenever a 
ſublidy was in agitation. If this cuſtom be ne- 
glected, the right is not loſt; it is recorded in 
heaven, which has given the earth ro mankind to 
poſſeſs ; it is written on the field you have taken 
the pains to incloſe, in order to ſecure to your- 
ſelves the enjoyment of it: it is written in your 


hearts, 
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eK hearts, where the divinity has impreſſed the loye 
Wy of liberty. Man, whoſe head is raiſed towards 
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heaven, was not made in the image of his Creator 
to bow before man. No one is greater than an- 
other, but by the choice and conſent of all. Ye 
courtiers, your greatneſs conſiſts in your lands, 
and is not to be found in your attendance on 
your maſter, Be leſs ambitious, and ye will be 
richer. Do juſtice to your vaſſals, and ye will 
improve your fortunes by increaſing the general 
happineſs. What advantage can ye propoſe to 


 Yourſelyes by railing the edifice of deſpotiſm upon 


the ruins of every kind of liberty, virtue, ſen- 
timent, and property $. Conlidep that this power 
will cruſh yaqu all. Around this formidable Co- 
loſſus ye are no more, than figures of bronze, 
repreſenting the een at the feet of, a 


ſtatue. 


Ix the right of impoling taxes be in the prince 
alone, though it may not be for his intereſt ta 


burden and oppreſs his. people, yet they will be 


burdened and oppreſſed. - The caprices, profu- 
fians, and encroachments of the ſovereign, will 
no langer know any bounds when they meet with 
no obſtacles. A falſe and cruel ſyſtem of politics 
will ſoon perſuade him, that rich ſubjects will al- 
ways become inſolent; that they muſt be diſtreſſ- 
ed, in order to be reduced to ſubjection; and that 
poverty is the firmeſt rampart of the throne. He 
will proceed ſo far as to believe that every thing 
is at his diſpoſal; that nothing belongs to his 
ſlaves; and that he does them a favour in leaving 
them any thing. | 

| Tus 
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Tas government will appropriate to itſelf all © 0-0. & 
the means and reſources of induſtry; and will lay Vp 


ſuch reſtraints on the exports and imports of every 


article of trade, as will entirely abſorb the profits 


ariſing from it. Commerce will only be cireu- 


lated by the interference, and for the benefit of 


the treaſury. Cultivation will be neglected by 
mercenaries who can have no hopes of acquiring 


property. The nobility will ſerve in the army 
only for pay, The magiſtrate will give judge - 


ment only for the ſake of his fees and his falary, 
Merchants will keep their fortunes. concealed, ig 


order that they may con vey them out of a land 
where there is no ſpirit of patriotiſm, nor any 


ſecurity left. The nation, then loſing all it's im- 
portance, will conceive an indifference for it' 1 
kings! will ſee it's enemies only in thoſe who are 
it's maſters; will be induced to hope that a 
change of ſlavery will tend to alleviate the yoke 
of it; will expect it's deliverance from a revolu - 
tion, and the reſtoration of it's: Frapguillig n 
an entire overthrow of the ſtate. 

e Tuis deſcription is dreadful,” ſaid a vizier 
to me, for there are viziers every where. I 
« am concerned at it. But without contribu- 
te tion, how can I maintain that ſtrength of the 
e ſtate, the neceſſity and advantage of which you 
« yourſelf acknowlege? This ſtrength ſhould be 
te permanent, and always equal; otherwiſe there 
ti would be no more ſecurity ſor your perſons, 
your property, or your induſtry. Happineſs 
te undefended is no more than a chimera, My 
d ff expences are independent of the variety of ſea- 
4 ſons, 
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pi ns, of the inclemency of the elements, and 
ot all accidents. It is therefore neceſſary that 
they ſhould be ſupplied by you, although a 
; e peſtilence ſhould have deſtroyed your cattle, 
A « though inſects ſhould have devoured your 
« vines, and though the hail ſhould; have rooted. 
| « up. your harveſts. Nou muſt pay, or I will 
| ce turn againſt you that ſtrength of the ſtate, 
18 | «which bath been created for your ſafety, and 
1 « which it is your buſineſs to maintain. T“ 
_— Tais - oppreſſive ſyſtem concerned only the 
1k proprietors of lands. The viziet ſoon informed 
' me of the means which! he employed to render 
N the other members of the conſederaoy ſubſer- 
bl | vient to the treafury. * 6 a 971 
44 * Ir is chiefly in the cities has] the hd 
4 cal and liberal arts, of utility or ornament, of 
| i neceſſity. or fancy,” are concentrated, or at leaſt. 
4 Þ « their activity, their diſplay, or their improve - 
2 _-: c ment. There it is that the rich, and conſe- 
| « quently indolent citizens, attracted or fixed. by 


1 
| 
| 
« the charms of ſociety, endeavour to delude the 
« weariſomeneſs of liſe by factitious wants, There 
1 2 jt is, that in order to gratify them, they employ 
if} ; « the poor, or, which/is:the ſame thing, the induſ- 
18 et frious man; who, in his turn, in order to 
18 «ſatisfy the wants of primary neceſſity, which 
j care for a long time the only wants with 
f | «which he is tormented, endeavours to multi- 
; j : «ply the factitious wants of the rich man; from 
* «whence ariſes between the one and the other 
us tt A mutual dependence, founded upon their re- | 
10 e intereſts; for the induſtrious man | 
N 1 cc wiſhes 
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« wiſhes to labour, while the rich man wiſhes to B 2 
« enjoy. If, therefore, I can tax the neceſſary 2 


« articles of all the inhabitants of cities, whether 


« jnduſtrious or idle, that is to ſay, if I can raiſe 
« the price, for the ſtate, of all the commodities 


« and merchandize which are conſumed there, 


« by the wants of all the individuals; I ſhall then 


« have taxed all the ſpecies of induſtry; and I 
« ſhall have brought them to the condition of the 
« jnduſtrious huſbandman. I. ſhall have done 
* ſtill more; and eſpecially, let not this circum- 
« ſtance eſcape. your notice, I ſhall have made 
the rich pay for the poor, becauſe the latter 
« will not fail to raiſe the price of his produc- 


« tions, in en to the eie of his 


«6 wanth.*; ---:'- r Acctr 40 

I CONJURE thee, v vizi „ togſpare, at lead, * 
air, the water, the fire, a 
is not leſs, than thoſe three elements, the 
facred right of every man, without exception. 
Deprived of light, no one can either live er 
act, and withous life or action W can be no 
induſtry. | 

«I wilt high ig But; 1555 to me in all 
e the different plans, by which I have compre- 
« hended all the other objects of neceſſity, eſpe- 
te cially in the cities. In the firſt place, being 
© maſter of the frontiers of the empire, I ſuffer 
« nothing to come from.; foreigners, - nor any 


thing to be conveyed to them, unleſs they pay 


te in proportion to the number, weight, and 
* value of the thing ſent. By this mode, he 
« who hath manufactured, or who exports, yields 
a : has ro 


even the corn, which 
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BOOK i to me a part of his profits; and he who re: 
XiX. 
. ccives or conſumes, gives me ſomething above 


cc what belongs to the N or to We mas 
te nuſacturer.“ 


1urbßsTAN D, vizier; but by interfering thug 
- between the ſeller and the purchaſer, between the 


manufacturer, or the merchant, and the con- 
ſumer, without being called upon, and without 


your interference being profitable to them, ſince, 


on the contrary, you keep it up to their detri- 
ment, doth it not happen, that on their parts they 
endeavour, by deceiving thee ſome how or other, 
to diminiſh thy lune, or even to fruſtrate thee 


of it? 

© Un bovkTEDLY : but of what uſe would the 
« ſtrength of the ſtate be to me then, if I did not 
«employ it in finding out the fraud, in guarding 
« againſt it, or in puniſhing it? If they endea- 
e& vour to with- hold or to diminiſh my ſhare, 1 
« take the whole; and even be proceed 

« alittle further.“ 
I comPRENEND you: Thus it is this wars and 
exactions are ſtill maintained on the frontiers, and 
on the borders of the provinces; and that, in or- 


der to preſs upon that fortunate induſtry, which 
is the tie of the moſt diſtant nations, and of the 


people the moſt ſeparated by their manners and 
by their religion. 


« ] am ſorty for it. But every thing muſt be 


© ſacrificed to the ſtrength of the ſtate, to that 
'«-bulwark which is raifed againſt the jealouly 


te and rapaciouſneſs of neighbouring powers. The 
te intereſt of particular individuals, doth not al- 
« Ways 
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te ways agree with that of the greater number, 3 20 K 
« One effect of the proceeding you complain of — 


« js, to preſerve to you commodities and pro- 


« ductions, which perſonal advantage would de- 


« prive you of by exporting them to foreign 
« countries; and I prohibit the importation of 
« foreign merchandize, which, by the ſuper- 
© abundance they would occaſion, when united 
te to your's, would lower the price of the lat- 
cc ter.” 

I THANK thee, vizier: but is it necelliry thac 
thou ſnhould'ſt have troops? 'Thoſe troops are 
very inconvenient, And could'ſt thou not ſerve 
me without a military parade ? 

tt Ty you perpetually interrupt me, you will 
« loſe the thread of my ſubtile and marvellous 


« gperations. After having laid a tax on mer- 


« chandize, on it's entrance, and on it's going 
« gut of the empire, on it's paſſage from- one 
te province to the other, I follow the track of the 
te traveller, who goes through my diſtrict on ac- 
© count of his affairs, or through motives of cu- 
© rioſity. I follow the peaſant who carries to 
e town the produce of the fields, or of his farm- 
«yard; and when thirſt drives him into a public 
te houſe, by means of an aſſociation with the 
« maſter... . , 

Waar, vizier! An inn-keeper is your aſſo- 
ciate ? 

© CxRTAINLY. Is there any thing deſpicable, 
te when the maintenance of the ſtrength of the 


te ſtate, and conſequently the wealth of the tre- 


e ſary, is concerned? By means of this aſſocia- 
7 * tion, 
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ce tion, I receive part of the Frige of the liquor 
* conſumed there,” 

Bur vizier, how does it happen that you come 
to be the partner of the keeper of an inn or 
tavern, in the ſale of his liquors? Is it poſſible 


that you ſhould be his purveyor ? 


IAIS purveyor! This is what I would care- 


fully avoid. Where would be the advantage 


« of ſelling the wine, which the vine-dreſſer 
e might have given me as the tribute of his in- 
« duſtry? I am better acquainted with the ma- 
te nagement of my affairs. In the firſt place, I 
« am in partnerſhip with the vine-keeper or 
te proprietor, with the brewer and the diſtiller of 


ee brandy, by which I obtain part of the price for 
d which they ſell them to the inn-holders, or 


« keepers of public houſes ; and I have afterwards 
te another with the latter, by which they are ac- 


« countable to me in their turn, for a portion of 


ce the price which they receive from the con- 
4e ſumer, leaving the ſeller at liberty to recover 
c“ from the conſumer that ſhare of the price which 
te belongs to me from the conſumption.” 

IT muſt be acknowleged that this is very fine. 
But vizier, how do you manage to be preſent at 
all the ſales, of liquors which are made in your 


empire? How doth it happen that you are not 


pilfered by theſe inn-keepers, who have been noto- 
riouſly diſhoneſt, ever ſince the times of the Ro- 
mans, though the queſtors were. not in partner- 
ſhip with them? Afrer what you have intruſted 


to me I do not doubt of any thing, but I am cu- 


rious. 


« Ir 
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te to you, and that you will admire my ſagacity. It aan 


« is impoſſible to aſpire to every kind of merit 
te and of glory. Firſt, no man is allowed to 
te move a hogſhead of wine, of cyder, beer, or 
« of brandy, either from the place where it is 
« produced or prepared, or from the ware- 
« houſe or from the cellar, either to ſell or to 
« tranſport, no matter for what purpoſe, without 
« my permiſſion in writing. By this I know 
« what becomes of them. . If any liquor be 
« met, without this paſſport I ſeize upon itz 
« and, the proprietor: pays me immediately. a 
« third, or a fourth more than the value. Af- 
« terwards , the ſame agents, who are employed 
te night and day, in all parts, to aſcertain to me 
te the honeſty of the proprietors, or wholeſale 
« merchants, in keeping their compact of aſſo- 
« ciation, enter every day twice rather than 
« once, into the houſe of each inn or tavern- 
et keeper, where they ſound the veſlels, - reckon 
te the bottles; and if there be the leaſt ſuſpicion 
« of pilfering upon -my ſhare, the puniſhment is 
« ſo ſevere as to prevent their being tempted a 
* ſecond time. 

Bur, vizier, in order to pleaſe you, are not 
your agents ſo many petty ſubaltern tyrants ? 

ce I MAKE no doubt of it; and N reward them 
« well for it.“ 


Vzry well; but vizier, I have one ſeruple. 
Theſe aſſociations, with the proprietor and wi 
the merchants in wholeſale and in retail, have a 
little the appearance of thoſe which the high- 
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wayman ms wich 155 er whom he 


robs. 


e You do not REFS what you a. 


c affociations are authorized by law, and by = 


« ſacred inſtitution of the ſtrength of the ſtate, 
« Can no circumſtance then have an influence 
tc upon your mind? But let me now perſuade you 
ce to come with me to the gates of the city, where 
ec you will not find me leſs admirable. Nothing 
ce enters there without bringing ſome profit to 


« me. Should they be Hquors, they contribute, 


c not in proportion to their value, as in my other 
& arrangements, but according to their quantity; 
te and you may be affured that I am not the dupe, 
«© The inn keeper, or the citizen, have nothing 
te to ſay, although 1 have befides ſome concern 
te with them, at the time of the purchaſe and of 


ee the fate, for it is in a different manner. If 


te they be proviſions, I have my agents, not only 
te at the gates, but at the flaughter-houſes and in 
« the fiſh-markets; atid no one would attempt 
ic to plunder me, without riſking more than he 
“ could get by the fraud. Leſs precautions are 
« necefſary in reſpect to wood, forage, or paper. 
« Theſe mercantile articles cannot be pilfered 
« as a flaſk of wine is. I have, however, my 
*« emiſfaries on the roads, and in the bye-places, 
te and woe be to thoſe who ſhould be found en- 
te deavouring to elude my vigilance, You ſee, 
te therefore, that whoever dwelts in cities, whe- 
« ther he may live by his induſtry, or whether he 
« may employ his 1 income, or a part of his profits, 
« in a ſalary for the induſtrious man, ſtill no one 

« can 


r 


* 
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tte can conſume without paying; and that all men 
« pay more for the uſual and indiſpenſible con- 
« ſumptions, than for the reſt. I have laid every 
« kind · of induſtry under contribution, without 
« it's perceiving it. There are, however, ſome 
« brariches of it with which I have endeavoured 
« to treat more directly, becauſe their common 


« reſidence is not in towns, and that, I have 


« imagined they would be more profitable to 
et me from a ſpecial contribution. For inftatice; 


A | 
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« ] have agents in the forges and furnaces, where 


« jron, which is put to ſo many different uſes; is 
« manufaftured and weighed; I have ſome'in 
te the workſhops of the tanners, where the hides; 
« which are of ſuch general utility, ate manufac= 
« tured; I have ſome among all / thoſe perſons 
te who work in gold; filver; plate, and jewels 
te and you will not accuſe me, in this inſtance, of 
« attacking objects of primary neceſſity. In pro- 
te portion as my experiments ſucceed I extend 
te them. 1 flatter myſelf that I ſhall one day be 
« able to fix my ſatellites by the fide of the linen 
te looms, becauſe they ate ſo univerſally uſeful. 


* But do not impart my ſecret to any one. 


© Whenever my ſpeculations get wind, it is * 
« ways to my detriment.” 

I an truly ftricken, vizier, with your 3 
or with that of your ſublime predeceſſors. 
They have digged mines of gold every where. 
They have made of your country a Peru, the 
inhabitants of which have, perhaps, had the fame 
deſtiny as thofe of the other continent; but of 
what concern is it to you? But you ſay nothing 
to me of the ſalt, and the tobacco, which you ſell 
U 2 ren 


ak 
"Qs * ten times above their intrinſic value, though ſalt 
hunt be the moſt. neceſſary. article in life, after bread 


** have been prudent, in reſerving to themſelves 


ee reſervoir- of the treaſury, it was neceſſary to 
esc forbid the culture and the manufacture of to- 


„cannot but acknowlege my concern at it. 


4 of a conſiderable ſum, though a temporary one, 
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and water. What is the meaning of your ſilence ? 
Are you ſenſible of the contradiction in your con- 
duct in ſelling this article, and refuſing to col- 
lect the other contributions in kind, under pre- 
tence of the trouble of ſelling again? 

..« Nox in the leaſt. The difference is eaſily 
ce perceived. If I received from the proprietor 
ce or cultivator his ſhare of contribution in kind, 
4 jn order to fell it again after wards, I become his 
« competitor in the markets. My predeceſſors 


ec the excluſive diſtribution of them. This hath 


ce been attended with ſome difficulty. In order 
* to bring thoſe two ſtreams of gold into the 


« bacco in the nation; which doth not diſpenſe 
it me from keeping upon the frontiers, and even 
cc in the interior parts of the empire, an army, to 
te prevent the introduction and che * of 
« any other tobacco with mine.” . +] 

Hav vou found theſs expedients f fucceſful, 


vizier? . n 
« Nor ſo folly as I ctnls have nit; not- * 


e withſtanding the ſeverity of the penal laws, 0 


«: As for the ſalt, the difficulty was much greater; 


«© My predeceſſors committed an irreparable 
tt blunder. Under pretence of diſpenſing a uſeful 
« favour, neceſſary to ſome of the maritime pro- 
ce vinces, or, perhaps, induced by the allurement 


cc ce which 
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« which other provinces paid, to be allowed 0 5 82 * 
« furniſh themſelves with ſalt as they choſe; they N 


« gave way to exceptions, the conſequences of 


« which are, that it is not I who ſell it, in one 


« third of the extent of the empire, or there- 
« abouts. I am indeed in great hopes of alter- 
Ling this; but I muſt wait for the moment of 


« diftreſs,” . | 

InDePENDENT, therefore, of the armies which 
you maintain upon the frontiers, to prevent the 
importation - of tobacco and foreign metchan- 
dize, you have ſtill others in the inland parts of 
the country, to prevent the ſale of the ſalt be- 
longing to the free provinces from coming into 
competition with the ſale of your's. 

« Ir is true. However I muſt do juſtice to 
te our antient viziers. They have left me a very 
« well-contrived ſyſtem of legiſlation. For in- 
«ſtance, thoſe perſons of the free countries bor- 
e dering, upon thoſe provinces where I ſell, are 
« allowed to ſell as little ſalt as poſſible, to pre- 
« vent them from ſelling it to my prejudice; 
“and by a conſequence of the ſame wiſe mea- 
de ſures, thoſe who are to purchaſe of me, and 
ee who, being near the free countries, might be 
* Wmpbel to provide themſelves at a cheaper 
« rate, are compelled to take more than they can 
te conſume,” | 

AnD is this cuſtom conſecrated by law ? 

« Yes; and ſupported by the auguſt ſtrength 
* of the ſtate, I am authorized to number the 
te families, and if any one of them ſhould not 
e purchaſe the quantity of ſalt that I think neceſ- 


U 3 « ſary 
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2 0 32 * (c ſary for their conſumption, they are obliged to 
2 © pay for it, all che ſame as if they had.“ 

Ann eyery perſon who ſhall ſalt their meat 
with any other ſalt than your's, will certainly ſuf- 
fer for it, 

t ExcEebiNGLY. Beſide the Ghar of this 
te iniquitous ſalt, it coſts him more than he 
* would expend for ſupplying his family for ſrre- 
ce ral years.” 

Ap what becomes of the ſeller? 

Tux ſeller! He is of courſe a Tobber, a 
te plunderer, a malefaftor, whom I reduce to 
te beggary if he has any thing, and whom [1 
te ſend to the galleys if he has nothing.” 

Bur are you not, vizier, * to inceſſant 
law-ſuits? 

I Hays many upon my hd; but there is 
te a particular court of juſtice, to which the ex- 
ce cluſive determination of them is committed.“ 
Aup how doſt thou extricate thyſelf from 
them? Is it by the interference of ay fayourite 
principle, the ſtrength of the ſtate? 

„ Wirz that, and with money.” 

I ean but admire, vizier, thy head and thy cou- 
rage. Thy head, which attends to ſo many ob- 
jects, and thy courage, which faces ſo many 
enemies. You have been typified in the holy 
ſcriptures by Iſhmael, whoſe hands were uplifted 
againſt all, and thoſe of all raiſed againſt him. 

* Aras, I own it! But the importance of the 
te ſtrength of the ſtate, and the extent of it's 
* wants are ſuch, that it hath been neceſſary tq 

te have 
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« have recourſe to other expedients. Beſides ® 2.2 K 
« what the proprietor is annually indebted to mne 


« for the produce of his eſtate; if he ſhould re- 
« ſolve to ſell it, the purchaſer muſt pay me a ſum 
« above the price agreed on with the ſeller, I 
« have rated all human compacts, and no man 
« enters into any kind of contract without fur- 
ct niſning me a contribution proportioned either 
« to the object or the nature of the convention, 
« This examination implies a ſet of profound 
« agents, And indeed I am often in want of 
« them. The pleader cannot take one ſingle ſtep, 
« either as plaintiff} or defendant, - without ſome 
te benefit ariſing to me from it; and you will 
te allow that this tribute is very innocent; for no 
« one is yet diſguſted of law-fuits,” | 
Surrxx me to take breath, vizier, although thy 
calculation ſhould not be at an end. Thou haſt wea- 
ried out my admiration, and I know not which cir- 
cumſtance ſhould moſt excite my aſtoniſhment, 


either that perfidious 5nd barbarous ſcience which 


extends it's influence over every thing, and preſſes 
upon every thing; or that patience with which 
ſo many repeated acts of ſubtle tyranny, which 
ſpares nothing, are ſupported. The ſlave receives 
his ſubſiſtence in exchange for his liberty, while 
thy wretched contributor is deprived of his liberty 
by furniſhing thee with his ſubſiſtence, 
HjruzrTo I have ſo frequently giyen way to 
emotions even of indignation, that I have ven- 
tured to think I ſhould be excuſed for indulging 
myſelf for once in ridicule and irony, which have 
U 4 | io 
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ſo often decided the moſt important queſtions, ] 


Ln) reſume the character that ſuits me, and I ſay: 


THERE undoubtedly muſt be a degree of pub- 
lic ſtrength in every government, which ſhall 
act both within and without. Without, to defend 


the body of the nation againſt the jealouſy, the 


cupidity, the ambition, the contempt, and vio- 
lence of other nations; and this protection, or 
the ſecurity which ſhould be the effect of it, 
requires armies, fleets, fortreſſes, arſenals, feeble 


allies to be kept in pay, and powerful allies to be 


ſeconded. Within, to preſerve the citizen attach- 
ed to the order of ſociety, from the troubles, op- 
preſſions, and injuries he may be expoſed to from 
the wicked man, who ſuffers himſelf to be led 
aſtray by paſſions, by perſonal intereſt, or by his 
vices, and who is reſtrained only by the threats 


of juſtice, and by the vigilance of the police. 


Wr ſhall moreover venture to advance, that it is 
advantageous to the greater number of citizens, 
that the ſtrength of the ſtate ſhould encourage 
induſtry, ſtimulate talents, and aſſiſt thoſe who, 
from an inconſiderate zeal, unforeſeen misfortunes, 
or falſe ſpeculations, haye loſt their own ability, 
It is from this principle that we trace the neceſ- 
ſity of charity-ſchools and hoſpitals. 


In order to increaſe the energy of this ſtrength 


of the ſtate, which, eſpecially in monarchial ſtates, 
ſeems to be diſtin and ſeparate from the nation; 
I would even conſent that the depoſitary and di- 
rector of this public ſtrength ſnould impreſs awe 


by a parade of dignity, ſhould attract by mild- 
neſs 
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neſs, and encourage by rewards, ſince it is his 
duty to make « en! en and cho- 
riſhed. Ful. F 

ALL theſe, means are Aden 
ſuppoſe revenue, and a revenue implies contri- 
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butions. It is juſt, that thoſe who partake of 


the advantages of the ſtrength of the ſtate ſhould 
furniſh . towards it's maintenance. There is a 
tacit but ſacred agreement between the ſovereign 

and his ſubjects, by which the former: engages 
to aſſiſt, with a degree of that force proportioned 


to the portion that has been furniſhed of it, to- 


wards the general maſs of contributions; and this 
diſtributive juſtice would be executed of itſelf by 
the nature of things, if it were not inceſſantly 
diſturbed by corruption and vice. 0 

Bur in every convention there is a proportion 
between the price and the value of the thing ac 
quired; and this proportion muſt neceſſarily be 
in the ratio of minus on the ſide of the price, and 
in that of plus on the ſide of the advantages. I 
am ready to purchaſe a ſword to defend myſelf 
againſt the thief, but if, in order to acquire this 
ſword, I am obliged to empty my purſe or to ſell 


my houſe, 1 would rather n with the 


thief. 

Now whers then is this analogy, this propor- 
tion of advantages, derived from the ſtrength of 
the ſtate, in favour of a proprietor, when compared 
with the price which he pays for them, if among 
the moſt civilized nations of Europe, the leaſt ex- 
poſed to excurſions and to foreign attacks, after 
having ceded a part of his poſſeſſion, he is obliged, 


when 
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298 * when he goes to live i in the town, to purchaſe at 
— "UP an advanced price, for the benefit of this ſtrength 


of the ſtate, not only the productions of other 


people, but likewiſe his own, when he chooſes to 


conſume them ? 

War is this proportion of eme for the 
buſbandman, if he be compelled, on the one hand, 
to conſume in kind a portion of his time, and of 
the means of his induſtry, for the conſtruction 
and the repairing of the roads; and if he be alſy 
obliged to return in money a conſiderable portion 
of the productions he hath acquired from the 
earth by the ſwear of his brow and by hard la- 


' bours? 


Wnar is this proportion of. advantages far 
the mechanic, who cannot work without food, 
lodging, cloathing, light, and firing; .and who 


eannot ſupply himſelf with all theſe articles 


without contributing, ſince theſe ſeveral means 
of ſubſiſtence are taxed ; if he be ſtill obliged to 
return part of the price of his time and of his ta- 


tents to the impoſt which falls directly * the 


productions of his induſtry ? 


Wnar is this proportion of advantages for tbe | 


merchant, who hath already contributed in a va- 


riety of ways, both by his perſonal conſumprion, 


by the conſumption of his clerks, as well as by 
the advanced price of the firſt materials; if he be 
ſtil! obliged to cede a portion of the price of the 
merchandize which he ſends out, and from which 
he may perhaps receive nothing; in caſe of ſome 
of thoſe numberleſs accidents, from which this 
public ſtrength doth not engage either to ſcreen 
or indemnify him ? 
WHAT 
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Wear is this proportion of advantage fer all * 008 
individuals, if after having contributed in every wa, 


progreſſion and exertion of gur induſtry to the 
common maſs, on one hand, by an annual and 


general impoſt, that of the poll-tax, which hath 


no connection, no affinity, either with property 
or with induſtry, we ſtill contribute, on the other 
hand, by the ſalt, a commodity of primary neceſ- 

ſity, which is carried to ten times it's intrinſic and 
natural value? 


Oncz again, what proportion of theſe advan- 


tages belongs # all individuals, if we fee all 


theſe quotas, exacted for the maintenance of the 


ſtrength of the ſtate, waſted among the extor- 


tioners who collect them, while the remainder, 


which, after ſeveral expeaces of circulation, is 


poured into the king's treaſury, where it is pil- 
laged in ſeveral different manners or diſſipated in 
extravagance ? 

Ws ſhall alſo aſk, what analogy is there be- 
tween that ſtrange and complicated variety of 
contributions, and the advantages which each of 
us obtains from the ſtrength of the ſtate ; if it be 


true, as certain political calculators pretend, that 


the ſums of thoſe who contribute are equal to 
thoſe of the revenye of the proprietors? 

Ws can only ſeek for an anſwer to this 3 
in the character of the ſovereign. If he be cruel, 
the problem will not be ſolved ; and time, after 
a long ſeries of oppreſſion will bring about the 
ruin of the empire. If the ſovereign ſhould have 
any ſenſibility, the problem will -be folved in a 
manner beneficial to his ſubjects. : 

| wo THe 
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Tu chief of the nation muſt not however flats 
ter himſelf with effecting any great or laſting 
good, if he does not make a judicious choice of 
the man intruſted with the maintenance of the 
ſtrength of the ſtate. It belongs to that great 
agent of government to diſtribute and to render 
ſupportable to every individual the enormous 
weight of the tribute by his equity and by his ſkill, 
and to divide it according to the relative degrees 
of ability or non-ability in the. contributors, 


Without 'theſe two circumſtances, the oppreſſed 


people will fall into a ſtate of deſpair more or 
leſs diſtant, more or leſs 'alarming. With theſe 
two circumſtances, ſupported by the expectation 
of an immediate or approaching relief, they will 
ſuffer with patience, and will proceed under their 
burthen with ſome ſhare of courage. | 
| Bur where is the mitiiſter who will fulfil ſo dif- 


ficult a taſk ? Will it be the miniſter who, from 


an ' odious thirſt of wealth, ſhall have 'cagerly 
ſought the management of the public revenues, 
and who having attained that important poſt by 
dint of ſervile intrigue, ſhall have abandoned the 
treaſury a prey to his paſſions, his friends, his 
flatterers, and his favourites, and 'to 'the detri- 
ment of the ſtrength of the ſtate ? Periſh the me- 
mory of ſuch a miniſte ! 

WiLL it be he who ſhall view, in he power 
committed to his hands, nothing more but the 
inſtrument of his enmity, or of his perſonal aver- 
fions; who ſhall conſider nothing but how to 
realize the illuſion of his ferocious and diſordered 
imagination, who will treat all meaſures differ- 

ing 
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ing from his own as abſurdities 30 hoſe anger * 9 

will be excited againſt real or pretended errors, a 

if they were ſo many crimes; to whom the Ahle 

of the ſtomach and the members ſhall be an ob- 

ject of ridicule. z/ who ſhall enervate that part of 

the body politic that ſhall be diſpleaſing to him, 

by granting ' almoſt ; excluſive. favours to that 

which his fancy, his intereſt, or his prejudices. 

ſhall prefer; to whom every thing ſhall bear-the 

ſtamp of confuſion and diſorder, which ſhall nor 

be conſonant to chis ſingular ideas; who, deſtitute 

of the wiſdom neceſſary to correct what is de- 

ſective, ſhall ſubſtitute, chimeras ta a regular ſyſ- 

tem, perhaps imperfect; and who, in order to 

correct pretended abuſes, blind to the conſe- 

quences of an ill- ſuggeſted plan of reformation, 

will ſubvert every thing with a diſdainful ſmile ; 

an empiric, who is as ctuel-as. ignorant, who: miſ- 

taking - poiſon: for the remedy, ſhall annqunce a 

ſpeedy cure, when repeated convulſions ſhall pro- 

claim the impending diſſolution of the „ 

Periſh the memory of ſuch a miniſter! f 
SovERE1GNS, you who are neither exenaſie from 

falſchood or ſeduction, if you have been unfor- 

tunate enough to have been directed by ſuch mi- 

niſters, do not ſubſtitute to them a weak and pu- 

ſillanimous man, who, though well} informed, 

mild, modeſt, and perhaps incapable of commit- 

ting any great faults while he acts for hjmfelf, 

will till ſuffer himſelf to be miſled, by aghews; 3 


and will want that neceſſary. vigour, cichve to 
put a ſtop to, or prevent the evil, or to act in op- 
poſition 
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® Ox © poſition to yourſelves, when his conſcience, and 
ways the general intereſt ſhall require it. 

Ds not ſubſtitute the moroſe, diſdainful, 
and auſtere man ; and much leſs the imperious 

and harſn miniſter. The impoſt is a heavy bur. 
then; how, therefore, ſhall it be ſupported, if 
the mode of impoſing it be aggravated ? It is a 
bitter cup; which all muſt ſwallow ; if it be pre- 
ſerited haſtily, or cane. it will Oy be 
ſpilt. 

Do not ſubſtitute the man who is ignorant of 
the law, or who deſpiſes it, to attend to nothing 
but finance. It is the intereſt of a ſovereign, 
that property and induſtry ſhould be protected, 
againſt his own authority, againſt the enterprizes 
of his miniſters, often inconſiderate, and ſometimes 
dangerous. A miniſter who ſacrifices every thing 

to finance, will often fill the coffers of his maſter, 

he will give to the nation, and to the throne, 
the ſplendour of a formidable power; but this 
ſplendour will be momentary as lightning. De- 
ſpair will ſeize upon the minds of the ſubjects. 
By reducing induſtry to the moſt extreme diſ- 
treſs, the miniſter will have ated the part of the 
man in the fable, who killed the hen which 
brought forth golden eggs. 

Do not ſubſtitute a villain, armed at all points 
with the formalities and ſubtleties of law, who 
will keep up a perpetual quarrel between the trea- 
ſury and the law, who will render the former 
odious, and will relax the bands of a hard but 
neceſſary obedience. 


Do 
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Do not ſubſtitute that outrageous philanthro- 2 
| pid, who giving himſelf vp to an ill-judged ſpirit w—_ 
of patriotiſm, ſhall forget the treaſury, while be 
indiſcreetly - -gives way to the ſeducing impulſe of 
bene volence and popularity; an impulſe ever 
laudable in a philoſopher, but to which a mi- 
niſter ought not to yield without great circum- 
ſpection. For it muſt ſtill be acknowleged, that 
the ſtrength of the ſtate muſt be eſtabliſned, and 
that there muſt be a treaſury to maintain it. 

Bur above all things, reje& the ptodigal mi - 
niſter. How is it poſſible that a man who hath 
failed in the management of his own affairs, can 
adminiſter thoſe of a great ſtate? When he 
hath diffipated his own eſtates, will he be cecono- 
mical of the public revenue? Let us ſuppoſe 
him to have ptobity, delicacy, knowlege, and a 
fincere defire of being uſeful to the ſtate, yet in 
a circumſtance, and upon an object fo import- 
ant as that in queſtion, conftitutional virtues 
are only to be truſted to. How many men 
are there, who have entered virtuous into the 
miniſtry, and who, in fix months after their 
promotion, appeared in a very different light to 
others, and even to themſelves. There is, per- 
haps, leſs ſeduction at the foot of the throne, 
than in the antichamber of a miniſter; and ill 
leſs at the foot of the throne, and in the anti- 
chambers of other minifters, than at the entrance 
of the cloſet of the miniſter of finance, Bur we 
have dwelt too long on impofts; we muſt, now 
ſpeak of what hath been ſuggeſted to ſupply 
it's place, of public credit. 

I Is 
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* In general, what is called credit is only! 4 
—＋◻· delay granted for payment. This was a cuſtom 
u unknow'n in the firlt ages. Every family was 
ſatisſied with what uncultivated nature, and ſome 
coarſe labours ſupplied ta them. Some exchanges 
were ſoon begun, but only between relations and 
neighbours. Theſe connections were extended 
in all places, where the progreſs of ſociety multi- 
plied the wants or the pleaſures of men. In pro- 
ceſs of time, it was no longer poſſible to purchaſe 
proviſions of one kind with thoſe of another; 
metals were ſubſtizuted, and became inſenſibly 
5 common, repreſentative of all things. It hap- 
that the agents of trade, which were be- 
IE eyery; day more conſiderable, wanted the 
money neceſlary « for their. ſpeculations, The 
merchandiſe, was then delivered, to be paid at 
periods more or leſs diſtant; and this fortunate 

cuſtom ſtill abtains,. and will; laſt for ever. 
Cuxorr ſuppoſes, double confidence ; confi- 
dence in the perſon who is in want of it, and 
confidence, in his abilities to: pay. The firſt is the 
moſt neceſſary. It is to commoa for a man in 
debt, who is deſtitute of honeſty, to break his 
engagements, though he be able to \ fulfil them; 
and to diſſipate his fortune by irregulayity and ex- 
travagance. But the ſenſible and, honeſt man 
may, by a variety of ſchemes well conducted, ac- 
quire, or replace the means that have failed him 

for a time, Ya aud 

Tux mutual advantage of the purchaſer and 
the ſeller has given riſe to the credit which exiſts 


among the individuals of one ſociety, or even of 
ſeveral 


13 


ſeveral ſacieties. le differs from public credit in T2056 
this particular, that the latter is the credit of a CE 
whole — 22 mne one lingle | 
body, n 56 07 
Brrwzzu public and-private e there in alle 
this difference, that profit is the end of the one; 
and expence of the other. From hence it follows, 
that credit is gain with reſpect to the merchant, 
becauſe it furniſhes him with the means of ac · 
quiring riches; but with reſpe& to governments, 
it is one cauſe of impoveriſhing them, ſince it 
only ſupplies them with the means of ruining 
themſelves. A ſtate that borrows, alienates a 
portion of it's revenue for à capital, which it 
ſpends. It is therefore poorer after theſe loans, 
than it was before it had recourſe to this deſtruc- 
tive expedient; ' | 
NoTwiTHSTANDING the ſcarcity of gold and 
ſilver, the-antient governments were unacquaint- 
ed with public credit, even at the times of the 
moſt fatal and critical events. They ſormed, 
during peace, à ſtock that was reſerved for times 
of diſtreſs.” The ſpecie being by this method cir- 
culated afreſh, excited induſtry, and alleviated, 
in fome "meaſure, the inevitable calamities of 
war, Since the diſcovery of the New World has 
made gold and filver more common, thoſe who 
have had the adminiſtration of public affairs have 
generally engaged in enterpriſes above the abili- 
ties of the people they governed ; and have not 
ſerupled to burthen poſterity with debts they 
had ventured to contract. This ſyſtem of op- 
preſfion has been continued; it will affect the 
Vor. VIII. X lateſt 
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no. da gevetarions;- and oppreſ all nations and a 

3 Ages. 
Ix is Engtand; Holland; and France; that i; 
to ſay, the moſt opulent nations of Europe, who 
have given ſo bad an example. Theſe powers 
have found credit, for the fame reaſon that we do 
not lend our money to a.man who aſks charity, 
but to him who dazzles us with his brilliant 
equipage. Confidence hath given birth to loans; 
and confidence ariſes of nfelf at the ſight of a 
country, where the richneſs of the ſoil is in- 
creaſed by the activity of an induſtrious people, 
and at the view of thoſe cetebrated ports, which 
receive all the productions of the univerſe. 

Tux ſituation of theſe three ſtates hath alſo en- 
couraged the lender. They are not only the pub. 
lic revenues that are his guarantee, but alſo the 
incomes of individuals, in which the treaſury 
finds, in times of neceſſity, it's ſupport and it's 
reſources} In countries which, like Germany, 
are open on all ſides, and which have neither bar- 
riers, nor natural means of defence, if the enemy, 
who can enter into them freely, ſhould either 
fix, or only ſojourn there for a time, they im- 
mediately levy the public revenues for their own 
benefit, and they even appropriate to themſelves, 
by contributions, a portion of the incomes of in- 
dividuals. Fhe creditors of the government then 
experience the ſame thing as happened to thoſe 
who had annuities in the Auſtrian Netherlands 
'and to whom more than thirty years arrears were 
due. With England, France, and Holland, 
which are all three {omewkat m more or lefs ſecured 
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From invaſion, there is nothing to fear except the 5 22 * 
cauſes which exhauſt them, the effect of which is — 


lower, and conſequently more diſtant. 


Bur ſhould it not be the province of the indi- | 


gent man, to borrow, and of the rich to lend ? 
Wherefore, then; are thoſe ſtates which have the 


the folly, of nations is the ſame as that of in- 
dividuals: it is becauſe, being more ambitious, 
they create to themſelyes more wants! it is be- 


tenders them inattentive to the expences they 


maintained againſt them; and that their debts 
oe themſelves liquidated, whenever they have 
the effrontery to ſay, we owe nothing: it is be- 
cauſe ſubjects cannot bring their ſovereign toguſ- 
tice i it is becauſe a. power hath never been, nor 
perhaps never will be ſeen, to take up arms in fa- 
your of their citizens, robbed and plundered by a 


neighbours in a manner ſubje& to it by loans: 
ir is becauſe Holland is in conſtant apprehenſion, 
leſt the firſt cannon-ſhot which ſhould pierce the 
fide of one of her ſhips ſhould acquit England to- 
wards her: it is becauſe an edict dated from 
Verſailles mayz without conſequences, acquit 
France to Geneva: it is becauſe theſe motives, 
which it would be ſhameful to acknowlege, act 
ſecretly in the breaſts and in the councils of 
powerful kings. 


to every ſtate, is not equally 0 to all. A nation 
X 2 that 


moſt reſources the moſt i in debt? It is becauſe 


cauſe the confidence they have in their means 


make: it is becauſe no action at law can be 


foreign power: it is becauſe a ſtate renders it's 


Taz cuſtom of public credit, though ruinous . | 
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+ ſwayed by the ambition of conqueſts, and which 


proſperity from it. 


| ed, that it is advantageous to invite the ſpecie of 


the empire. Perhaps, it would be a more ra- 
tional practice to deliver up the ſoil to them, than 


ſtate would impoveriſh ſome of it's members, in 
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* 2 & that has ſeveral valuable productions of it's bun; 
— whoſe revende is entirely free; which hath always 


fulfilled it's engagements, which hath not been 


governs it's ſelf; fuck a nation will raiſe money 
at ati cafler rate, chan an empire, rhe ſoil! of 
which is not fertile which is 6vetloaded with 
debts; which engages in undertakings beyond 
it's ſtrength ; which has deceived it's creditors, 
and groans beneath atr arbitrary power. The 
Tender, who of courſe impoſes the law, will al- 
ways proportion the terms to the rifques he muſt 
run. Thus, a people whoſe finances are in a ſtate 
of confuſion, will fooh fall into the utmoſt diftre 
by public credit: but even the beſt· regulated go- 
vernment will alſo experience the decline of it's 


Bor ſome political a{thmeticiins have affe [te 


other nations into that of our own country, and 
that public loans produte that important effect. 
It is certain, that it is a method of attracting the 
ſpecie of other nations ; but merely, as if it were 
obtained by the ſale of one or more provinces of 


to cultivate it ſolely for their uſe. 

Bur if the ſtate borrowed only of it's own ſub- 
jets, the national revenue would not be given up 
to foreigners. It certainly would not: but (ie 


order to enrich one individual. Muſt not taxes 


be increaſed in proportion to the intereſt that is 
| of 
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40 he pods apd cho cagipal, that is to be replaced? ® 2 00% 
Will not the proprietors of lands, the huſband. ws 
men, and every Citizen, find. the — greater, 
that if all the money borrgwed by the ſtate had 
been demanded from them at once? Their firua- 
tion is the ſame, as if they themſelves had bor- 
rowed it, inſtead of retrenching from their ord- 
nary expences, as much as might enable them to 
ſupply an accidental charge. 

Bur the paper currency which is introduced by 
the loans made to government, increaſes the 
quantity of wealth in circulation, gives a great 
extenſion to trade, and facilitates every commer- 
cial tranſaction. Infatuated men ! reflect on the 
dangerous conſequences | of your political ſyſtem. 
Extend it only as far as poſſible ; let the ſtate 
borrow all it can; load it with intereſt to be paid; 
and by theſe means reduce it to the neceſſity of 
ſtraining every tax to the utmoſt; ye will ſoon 
find, that with all the wealth you may have in 

circulation, ye will have no freſh ſupply for the 
purpoſes of conſumption and trade. Money, and 
the paper which repreſents it, do not circulate of 
. themſelves, nor without the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
wers which ſet them in motion. All the dif- 
ferent ſigns. introduced 1n lieu of coin, acquire a 
value only proportionate to the number of ſales 
and purchaſes that are made. Let us agree with 
you, in ſuppoſing all Europe filled with gold, If 
it ſhould have no merchandiſe to trade with, that 
gold will have no circulation. Let us only in- 
creaſe commercial effects, and take no concern 
about theſe repreſentations of wealth; mutual 
2 confidence 
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Wi 2 22 K confidence and neceſſity will ſoon occaſion them 
WH ds de eſtabliſhed wichqut your afliſtante. But 
Wl jet your care be principally directed in pre- 
1 | venting their increaſe, by ſuch 'means as muſt 
| | neceſſarily diminiſh the maſs of your growing 
produce, 5 
| | Bur the cuſtom of public credit enables one 
| power to give the law to others. Will it never 
de perceived that this reſource is common to all 
nations? If it be a general made by which a 
ſtate may obtain A. ſuperiority over it's enemies, 
may it not be ſerviceable to them for the fame 
Pet, ? Will not the credit of the two nations 
_ [8 in proportion to their reſpective wealth? and 
1 will they not be ruined without having any other 
1 | | advantages over one another, than thoſe they 
Ju 5 were in poſſeſſion x independent of every loan? 
il 
| 
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When I ſee monarchs and empires furiouſly at- 
tacking and waging war againſt each other, with 
all their debts, with their public funds, 'and their 
revenue already deeply mortgaged, it ſeems to 
me, ſays a pbilofophical writer, as if I ſaw men 
fighting with clubs in a potter” 8 ſhop ſurrounded 
with porcelain. 

Ir would, perhaps, be preſumptuous to affirm, 
that in no circumſtance whatſoever the public ſer- 
vice can ever require an alienation of part of the 
public revenues. The ſcenes that iſturb the 
world are ſo various; empires are expoſed t to ſuch 
extraordinary revolutions the field of events is 
Fig + fo extenliye ; political intereſts occaſion ſuch 
| amazing changes in public affairs, that it is not 
within the reach of human wiſdom to foreſee and 
calculate 
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calculate every circumſtance. But in this in- 2. 
ſtance, it is the ordinary conduct of governments — 


that we are attending to, and not an extraordi- 
nary ſituation, which, in all probability, may nes 
ver preſent itſelf. | 

Evexy ſtate which will not be diverted- from 
the ruinous courſe of loans, by ſuch conſiderations 
as we have Juſt been offering, will be the cauſe of 
it's own deſtruction. The facility of acquiring 
large ſums of money at once, will engage a go- 
vernment in every kind of unreaſonable, raſh, and 


expenſive undertaking z will make it mortgage 


it's future expectations, for preſent exigencies, 


and game with the preſent ſtock to acquire future 


ſupplies. One loan will bring on another, and 
to accelerate the laſt, the intereſt will be more 
-and more raiſed. 

Tus irregularity will cauſe the fruits of Indu- 


try to paſs into ſome idle hands. The faeility of 


obtaining every enjoyment without labour, will 
induce every perſon ol fortune, as well as all vi- 
cious and intriguing men, to reſort to the capi- 
, tal; who will bring with them a train of ſervants, 
- borrowed from the plough ; of young girls, de- 
prived of their innocente, and prevented from 
marrying ; of perſons of both ſexes, devoted to 
luxury: all of them the inſtruments, the victims, 
the objects, or the 1 hy of indolence and volup- 
tuouſneſs. 

Tux ſeducing axteaSidn of public debts will 
ſpread more and more, When men can reap the 
fruits of the earth without labour, every indivi- 
dual will engage in that ſpecies of employment 

X 4 which 
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which is at once Jucrative-and eaſy. Proprietors 
— of land, and merchants, will all became annui- 


tants. Money is converted into paper currency, 
eſtabliſhed by the ſtate, becauſe it is more port- 
able than ſpecie, leſs ſubject to alteration from 
time, and leſs liable to the injury of ſeaſons, and 


the rapacity of the farmers of the revenue. The 
preference given to the repreſentatiye paper, 


above the real ſpecig or gammadity, will be inju- 
rious to agriculture, trade, and induſtry. As the 
ſtare always expends what has been wrongfully 
acquired in an improper manner, in proportion 
as it's debts increaſe, the taxes muſt. be aug - 
mented in order to pay the.intereſt, Thus all E 
active and uſeful claſſes of ſociety are plundered 
and exhauſted by the idle, uſcleſs claſs of annui- 
tants. The increaſe of taxes raiſes the price of 
commodities, and conſequently that of induſtry, 


By, theſe means, conſumptjon is leſſened; be- 


cauſe exportation ceaſes, as ſoon. as merchandiſe is 
too dear to ſtand the competition of other na- 


tions. The lands ang, manufactures are 1 


alfeted. . 
Tux inability. the ſtate then Gods ;aſelf in to an- 


ſwer it's engagements, forces it to extricate itſelf 
by bankruptcy ; a method the moſt deſtructive of 


the freedom of the people, and of the power of 
the ſovereign, Then the decrees for loans are 
paid by edicts of reduction. Then the oaths of 
the monarch, and the rights of the ſubjects, will 


be betrayed. Then the ſureſt baſis of all go- 


vernments, public confidence, will be, i irrecover- 
ably loſt. Then the fortune of the rich man js 
overthrow 0, 
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1 and the poor man „* 218. * 
fruits of his long · oontinued laboum, which he had. 
intruſted to the treaſury, i in order to ſecure a ſub- 
ſiſtence in his old age, Then the labour and the ſa- 
Jaries are ſuſpended, and the multitude of laborious 
perſons fall into a kind of palſy, and are reduced tg 
beggary. Then the manufactures are empty, aud 
the hoſpitals are filled, as they are 1n times of 4 
peſtilence. Then the minds of all men are exaſs 
perated againſt the prince,” while-his agents are 
every where loaded with imprecations. Then the 
fecble man, who can ſubmit to lead a life of mi- 
ſery, is condemned to tears ; while he to whom 
nature has given an impatient and ſtronger mind, 
arms himſelf with a dagger, which he turns ejther 
againſt himſelf, or againſt his fellow-citizen, 
Then the ſpirit, the manners, and the health of 
the inhabitants of the nation are deftroyed ; the 
ſpirit, by depreſſion and affliction; the manners, 
by the neceſſity of haying recourſe to reſources 
which are always criminal or diſhoneft ; health, 
by the ſame conſequences which would follow a 
ſudden famine. Sovereign miniſters, is it 

. fible that the image of ſuch calamity ſhould be 
preſented to you, without diſturbing your tran- 
quillity, or exciting your remorſe ? If there be a 
great Judge who waits for you, how will you dare 
to appear before him, and what ſentence can you 
poſſibly expect from him? Doubt not but that ic 
will be the ſame as that which thoſe wretches 
whom you have made, and whoſe ſole avenger he 
was, ſhall have called down upon you. Accurſed 
RS wp you will till be ſo in the next. ; 
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2 * IVE is the end of loans, from whence we may 


— judge of the n de upon which they are 
| founded. 
AFTER * hai the 3 and ſop· 


| port of every civilized fociety, let us take a view 
of the ornaments. and decorations. of the edifice, 
Theſe are the fine arts, and polite literature. 

Narunx is the model of both the one and 
the other, To. ſtudy nature, and to ſtudy her 
with propriety, to ſelect her beſt appearances, to 

copy her faithfully, to correct her defects, and 
to embelliſh or collect her ſcattered beauties, in 
order to compoſe of them one marvellous object: 
theſe are ſo many talents infinitely rare. Some 
of them may accompany the man of genius; 
others may be the reſult of ſtudy, and of the la- 
bours of ſeveral great men. Sublimity of thought, 
and expreſſion, . may prevail, where there is a 
want of taſte, Imagination and invention may 
diſplay it's powers in a man who is impetuous 
and incorre&, Ages paſs away, before there ap- 
pears an orator, a poet, a painter, or a ſtatuary, 
in whom judgment, which reflects upon it's 
operations, moderates that ardour which i is impa ; 
tient of advancing in it's career. 

Ir is chiefly utility which hath given birth to 
literature, while the fine arts have owed their 
origin to the allurements of pleaſure, 

lx Greece they were the offspring of the ſoil 

itſelf. The Greeks, favoured with the moſt for- 
, tunate climate, had a ſcene of nature inceſſantly 
before them, replete with wonderful objects of 

delight or of horror, rapid ſtreams, craggy 

mountains, 
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mountains; antient foreſts, fertile plains, agree - 25 KL] * 
able vallies, and delightful llopes ; the ſea ſome- . 
times calm and ſometimes agitared every thing | 
in a word, which' infuſes ardeur into the ſoul, 
every thing which awakens ſenſibility and extends 
the imagination. Theſe people, being ſcrupulous 
imitators, copied nature at firſt, ſuch as they ſaw 
her. They ſoon adapted a ſpirit of diſcrimina- 
tion to their models. Attention to the principal 
functions of the limbs pointed out to them their 
groſſeſt defects which they correfted. They af+ 
terwards diſcovered the more trifling imperfec- 
tions of a figure which they likewiſe altered; and 
thus they raiſed themſelves gradually to the con- 
ception of ideal beauty, that is to the conception 
of a being, the exiſtence of which'is perhaps poſ- 
fible though not real, for nature makes nothing 
perfect, Nothing is regular in it, and yet nothing 

is out of it's place, There are too many cauſes - 
combined at once in the creation, not merely of 
an entire animal, but even of the ſmalleſt ſimilar 
parts of an animal, that we ſhould expect to find 
exact ſymmetry in them. The beautiful of nature 
conſiſts in a preciſe ſeries of imperfeftions. The 
whole may be cenſured, but in that whole every 
part is preciſely what it ſhould be. The atten- 
tive conſideration of a flower, of the branch of a 
tree, or of a leaf, are fufficient 0 confirm this 
opinion. 4s 

IT was by this flow and W mode that 

painting and ſculpture acquired that degree of 
be Ant which aſtoniſhes us, in the Gladiator, 

F Antinous, and Venus of Medicis. To theſe 


fortunate 
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» 9.9 ® fortunate cauſes may: be added s language harmo- 
w—— nous from it's origin; a;poerry ſublime and full 
of agreeable as well terrible images,» previous to 
the birth of the arts; the ſpiit of liberty; the 
exerciſe of the fine arts, forbidden to ſlaves; the 
intercourſe of artiſts with philoſophers ; their 
emulation kept up by Jabours, rewards, and enco- 
miums; the continual view of the human frame in 
baths and is; the Gymoalia, which. is. a contigua} 
leſſon for the artiſt, and the principle of refined 
taſte in the nation. The large and Rowing gar- 
ments which did not deform any part of the body 
by preſſing and confining it: numberleſs temples 
to decorate the ſtatues of che Gods and Goddeſſes, 
and conſequently the ineſtimable value ſet on 
beauty, which was to ſerve as the model; and the 
cuſtom. of conſecratiag, by MPNYMEATEy the me- 
maorable actions of great men. 
Hou had ſet the example of epic poetry, 
The Olympic games haſtened the 8 - 
lyric poetry, of muſic, and of tragedy. 
concatenation of the arts, ane with the 3 ex · 
erted it's influence on architecture. Hoquence aſ- 
ſumed dignity and We ed Was —_ 
1 the public intereſts. | 
wn | Tu Romans, who capicd dhe Greeks i in every 
| ching, were inferior to their models, Having nei- 
ther the ſame gracefulneſs nor the ſame origina- 
lity. In ſuch of their works as were really beau» 
tiſul, the efforts of an able copyiſt were frequently 
*obſerved, a circumſtance which was almoſt un- 
avoidable, If the. maſterpieces which they had 
e Are before them had began, Aue. 
their 
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their genius left to it s own powervand it's/natu- 2 Cg K 
ral energy; after ſome trials and after ſome devi- — 


ations, would have ſoared: to 4 very high degree 
of perfection, and their works would have had 
that character of truth which they could not poſs 


ſes, when executed partly from nature and partly 


from the productions of a ſchool, the ſpirit of 


which was unknow'n to them. Theſe originals 


were to them as were the works of the Creator: 
they were ignorant of neg LG Fa 
were produced. 

_ A kr6rp taſte, however, prefided wer eld ke 
performances of the Romans. It guided 
their artiſts and their writers. Their works were 
either the image or the copy of trath, The ge- 
nius of invention, and that of execution, ne- 
ver infringed the proper limits. In the /midſt 
of profuſion and maghificence the graces were 
diſtributed with a prudent hand. Every thing 
that went beyond the due was my re- 
trenched. 5 

Tu experience of all nations and of all ages 
demonſtrates, that whatever hath attained to per - 
fection is not long before it degenerates. The 
revolution is more or leſs rapid, but always in- 
fallible. Among the Romans it was the work of 
a few ambitious writers, who deſpairing to excell, 
or even equal their predeceſſors, ' contrived to 
open to themſelves. a new career. To plans 
cloſely arranged, to ideas luminous and profound, 
to images full of dignity, to phraſes of great en- 
ergy, and to expreſſions ſuited to every ſubject, 
vere ſubſtituted the ſpirit of wit, analogies more 


ſingular 
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222 * ſingular than preciſe, 1 
— or ideas, a broken and looſe ſtyle, more ſtriking 


unlimited power upon the ruins of Roman liberty, 


. images, their ſtatues, and.their palaces no longer 


than natural; in a word, all the faults that are 
produced from an habitual deſire of being bril- 


liant and of pleaſing. The arts were draw'n into 


the ſame vortex z they were carried to exceſs, too 


much refined and affeQted as eloquence and poetry 
were; All the productions of * den the 
ſame mark of degradation. 

Tutr emerged from this but only to ) fall i into 
one till more fatal. The firſt men to whom it 
was given to cultivate the arts; intended to make 
impreſſions that ſhould be lively and durable; In 
order to attain their end with greater certainty, 
they thought it neceſſary to enlarge every object. 
This miſtake, which was a neceſſary. conſequence 
of their want of experience, led them to exag - 
geration. What had been done in the firſt in- 


ſtance from ignorance, was afterwards revived 


from flattery. The emperors who had raiſed an 


would no longer be mere mortals. To gratify 


this extravagant pride, it was neceſſary to beſtoy 
upon them the attributes of the divinity, Their 


appeared in their true proportions, but all of 
them aſſumed a coloſſal magnitude. The na- 
tions proſtrated themſelves beſore theſe idols, and 
incenſe was burnt upon their altars. The people 
and the artiſts ſeduced the poets, the orators, and 
the hiſtorians, whoſe perſon would have been ex · 
poſed to inſult, and whoſe writings would have 


appeared ſatirical had they confined themſelves 
within 
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virhin the boundaries of reach, taſte, and de- f 22 * 


cency. — 
Sven was the deplorable ſtate of the atts and 
of letters in the ſouth of Europe, when ſome bar - 
barous hords pouring from the northern regions, 
annihilated what had been only corrupted. Theſe 
people, after having covered the country places 
with homan bones, and after having ſtrewed the 
provinces wich dead bodies, attacked the towns 
with that fary which was naturat to them. They 
totally demoliſhed feveral of thoſe ſuperb cities, 
in which were collected all the moſt perfect pro- 
ductions of the induſtry and genius of man in 
books, pictures, and ſtatues. Such of choſe prez 
cious monuments as had neither been deſtroyed 
nor burnt, were either mutilated or devoted to 
the meaneſt 'uſes. The little that had eſcaped 
the devaſtation was obſcurely buried under heaps 
of ruins and aſhes. Even Rome herſelf, fo oſten 
pillaged by ferocious robbers, was at kogth be- 
come their reſidence. This miſtreſs of nations, 
ſo long the terror and the admiration of the uni- 
verſe, was no more than an object of contempt 
. and pity, In the midſt of the ruins of the em- 
pire, a few unfortunate perſons, who had efcaped 
the ravages of the ſword or of famine, dragged on 
a diſgraceful exiſtence, the ſlaves of thoſe ſavages, 
to whoſe name even they were ſtrangers, or whom 
they had enſlaved or trampled under foot. 
H1sTory has preſerved the memory of ſeveral 
warlike people, who after having ſubdued en- 
lightened nations had adopted their cuſtoms, their 
laws, and their knowlege. At the too fatal pe- 
| riod 
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2 29% riod which. we are now deſcribing, they were the 
wy yanquiſhed who baſely aſſimilated themſelves to 


their barbarous conquerors; The reaſon of this 
3s, that thoſe mean perſons who ſubmitted to the 
foreign yoke, had loſt a great deal of the know- 
lege and of the taſte of their aneeſtors; and that 
the ſmall remains of them they had preſerved 
were not ſufficient to. enlighten a conqueror 
plunged in the groſſeſt ignorance, and who, from 
the facility of their | conqueſts, had aceuſtomed 
themſelves to conlider the arts as a frivolous oc- 
cupation and as the inſtrument of ſervitude. | 

Bzyorz this age of darkneſs, Chriſtianity had 
deſtroyed in Europe the idols of Pagan antiquity, 
and had only preſerved ſome of the arts to aſſiſt 
the power of perſuaſion, and to favour the preach- 


ing of the goſpel. Inſtead of a religion embel- 


liſhed with the gay divinities of Greece and Rome, 


it had ſubſtituted monuments of terror and gloom- 


ineſs, ſuited to the tragic events which figna- 
lized it's birth and it's progreſs, The Gothic 
ages have left us ſome monuments, the boldneſs 
and majeſty of which ſtill ſtrike the eye amidſt 
the ruins of taſte and elegance. All their tem- 
ples were built in the ſhape of the croſs, which 
was allo placed on the top of them, and they 
were filled with crucifixes and decorated with 
horrid and gloomy images, with ſcaffolds, tor- 
tures,” martyrs, and executioners. | 
War then became of the arts, nel 
as they were to terrify the imagination by conti- 
nual ſpectacles of blood, death, and future pu- 


niſnments? They became as hideous as the mo- 


dels 


e deb ids Gir beim 


1 
dels they were formed upon ; ferocious as the dOo'k | 


princes and pontiffs that made uſe of them; mea 


and baſe as thoſe who worſhipped the productions 
of them; they frightened children from their very 
cradles; they aggravated the horrors of the grave 
by an eternal perſpective of terrible ſhades; they 
ſpread melancholy over the whole face of the 
earth. 
Ar length the 2 arrived for leffening thoſe 


ſcaffoldings of religion and ſocial policy, and this 


was accompliſhed by the inhabitants of Greece, 
Tuis, country is at preſent barbarous to a great 
degree. It groans under the yoke of flavery and 
ignorance, It's climate and ſome ruins are all it 
preſerves. There is no veſtige left of urbanity, 
emulation, or induſtry. There are no more en- 


terpriſes for the public good, no more objects 


for the productions of genius, no more enthuſi- 
aſm for the reſtoration of arts, no more zeal ſor 
the recovery of liberty. The glory of Themiſto- 
cles and of Aleibiades, the talents of Sophocleg 
and Demoſthenes, the learning of Lycurgus and 
of Plato, the policy of Piſiſtratus and of Pericles, 
and the labours of Phidias and of Apelles, are all 
forgotten, every thing hath been deſtroyed, and 
a profound darkneſs covers the region, formerly 
ſo productive of miratulous events. 
Tus ſlaves who walk over the ruins of ſtarues, 
columns, palaces, temples, and amphitheatres, 
and who * blindly "trample fo many riches undet 
foot, have loſt even the remembrance of the great 
xploits of which their country was the ſcene. 


They have even disfigured the names of the towris 
Vor. VIII, Y and 
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HISTORY -OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
the; provinces, They are aſtoniſhed that the 


— deſire of acquiring knowlege ſhould attract into 


their country learned men and artiſts. Become 
inſenſible to the invaluable remains of their anni- 
hilated ſplendour, they would wiſh that the ſame 
ſpirit of indifference ſhould be- diffuſed over the 
whole world. To be allowed to viſit this inter- 
eſting ſpot it is neceſſary to be at great expences, 
to run.great.ri{ks, and beſide this, to. obtain the 
ꝓtotection of government, 

Tussz people, though during ten or twelve 
eenturies, the interior part of their empire way 
the prey of civil, religious, and ſcholaſtic wars, 
and though expoſed from without-to bloody com- 
bats, deſtructive invaſions, and continual loſſes, 
Kill , preſerved ſome taſte and ſome knowlege; 
when the diſciples of Mahommed, who, armed 
with the ſword and the coran, had ſubdued with 
rapidity all the parts of ſo vaſt a dominion, ſeized 
upon the capital itſelf. . - 

Arx this period the fine arts ern with li- 
terature from Greece into Italy by the Mediter- 
ranean, which maintained the commerce between 
Aſia and Europe. The Hunns, under the name 
of Goths, had driven them from Rome to Con- 
.Rantinople z and the very ſame people, under the 
name of Turks, expelled them again from Con- 
ſtantinople to Rome. That city, deſtined as it 
was to rule by force or by ſtratagem, cultivated 
and revived the arts, which had been a long tins 
buried in oblivion. 
Walrus, columns, ſtatues, and vaſes, ven 
draw'n forth from the duſt of ages, and from ite 
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IN-THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 

ruins of Italy, to ſerve as models of the fine arts“ 2 K 
at their revival. The genius which preſides over.. 
deſign raiſed three of the arts at once; I mean ar- 
chitecture, ſculpture, and painting. Architec- 
tore, in which convenience itſelf regulated thoſe 
proportions of ſymmetry that contribute to give 
pleaſure to the eye; ſculpture, which flatters 
princes, and is the reward of great men; and 
painting, which perpetuates the remembrance of 
noble actions, and the examples of mutual ten- 
derneſs. Italy alone had more ſuperb cities, 
more- magnificent edifices, than all the reſt of 
Europe, Rome, Florence, and Venice gave 
riſe to three ſchools of original painters : ſo much 
does genius depend upon the imagination, and 
imagination upon the climate, Had Italy poſ- 
ſeſſed the treaſures of Mexico, and the produc- 
tions of Aſia, how much more would the arts have 
been enriched by the diſcovery of the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies. | 

Tuar country, of old fo fruitful in heroes, and 
ſince in artiſts, beheld literature, which is the 
inſeparable companion of the arts, flouriſh a ſe- 

- cond time, It had been overwhelmed by the 

barbariſm of a latinity corrupted and disfigured 
by religious enthuſiaſm. A mixture of Egyptian 
theology, Grecian philoſophy, and Hebrew poe- 
try; fuch was the Latin language in the mouths 
of Monks, who chanted all night, and taught 
by day things and words they. did not under- 
ſtand, 

Tas mythology of the Romans revived in li- 
terature the graces of antiquity. The ſpirit of 

2 imitation 
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B 0.9 * imitation borrowed them at firſt indiſcriminately, 
— Cuſtom introduced taſte in the choice of thoſe rich 


treaſures. The Italian genius, too fertile not to 
invent, blended it's enthuſiaſm and caprice with 
the rules and examples of it's old matters, and 
joined even the fictions of fairy land with thoſe 
of fable. The works of imagination partook of 
the manners of the age and of the national cha- 
rafter. Petrarch had draw'n that celeſtial virgin, 
beauty, which ſerved as a model for the heroines 
of chivalry. Armida was the emblem. of the 
. eoquetry. which reigned im her time in Italy. 
Arioſto confounded every ſpecies of poetry, in a 
work, which may rather be called the labyrinth 
of poetry, than a regular poem. That author 
will ſtand alone in the hiſtory of literature, like 
the enchanted palaces of his own conſtruction in 
the deſerts. 
© Lerrans and arts, after croſſing the "0 paſſed 
the Alps. In the ſame manner as the Cruſades 
had brought the oriental romances into Italy, the 
wars of Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. introduced 
into France ſome principles of good literature. 
Francis I., if he had not been into-Italy in order 
to contend for the Milaneſe with Charles V. would 
never, perhaps, have been ambitious of the title 
of the Father of letters: but theſe ſeeds of know- 
lege and improvement in the arts were loſt in the 
religious wars. They were recovered again, if 1 
may be allowed the expreſſion, in ſcenes of wa 
and deſtruction; and the time came when they 
were again to revive and flouriſh, Italy was as 
much diſtinguiſhed in the 16th cetitury, as France 
Was 
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tg one, which by the viRorieg 5 0 2 * 
of Lewis XIV. or rather by the genius of the great Cay 


men that flouriſned together under his reign, de- 
ſerves to n an epocha i in the hiſtory of he'f fine 
a. 65v19 250, ot) 

"In" Frans all the” efforts of the human mind 
were at once Exerted in producing works of ge- 
nius, as they had before been in Italy. It's powers 
were diſplayed in the marble, and. on the canvas, 
in public edifices and gardens, as well as in elo- 
quence and poetry. Every thing was ſubmitted 
to it's influence, Hot only the arts of ingenuity, 
which are mechanical, and require manual labour, 


Every thing bore the ſtamp of genius. The. co- 
lours diſplayed i in natural objects enlivened the 
works of imagination; and the human paſſions 
animated the deſigns of the pencil. Man gave 
ſpirit to matter, and body to ſpirit. But it de- 
ſerves to be particularly obſerved that this hap- 
pened at a time when a paſſion for glory animat- 
ed a nation, great and powerful by it's ſituation, 
and the extent of it's empire. The ſenſe of ho- 
nour which raiſed it ia it's own eſtimation, and 
which then diſtinguithed | it in the eyes of all Eu- 
rope, was it's ſoul, it's inſtinct, and ſupplied the 
place of that liberty which had formerly given 
riſe to the arts of genius in the republics of 
Athens and of Rome, which' had revived them 
in that of Florence, and compelled them to 
flouriſh on the bleak and cloudy borders of the 
Thames, | 


but thoſe alſo which depend ſolely on the mind. 
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Waar would not genius have effected in 


— France, had it been under the influence of laws 


only, when it's exertions were ſo great under the 


' dominion of the moſt abſolute of kings ? ? When 


we ſee what energy patriotiſm has given ta the 
Engliſh, in ſpite of the inactivity of their climate, 
we may judge what it might have produced 
among the French, where a moſt mild tempera- 


ture of ſeaſon leads a people, naturally ſenſible 


and lively, to invention and enjoyment. We 
may conceive what it's eſſects would have been 
in a country, where, as in ancient Greece, are 
to be found men of active and lively genius, fitted 
for invention, from being warmed; by the moſt 
powerful and enlivening rays of the ſun; where 
there ate men ſtrong and robuſt in a climate, in 
which eyen the cold excites to labour; in which 
we meet with temperate provinces between north 
and ſouth ; ſea-ports together with - navigable 
rivers ; vaſt plains abounding in corn; hills load- 
ed with vineyards and fruits of all ſorts; ſalt pit 
which may be increaſed at pleaſure ; paſtures cv 
vered with horſes ; mountains clothed with the 
fineſt woods; . a country every where peopled with 
laborious hands, which are the firſt reſources far 
ſubſiſtence; the common materials for the arts 
and the ſuperfluities of luxury ; in a word, where 
we meet with the commerce of Athens, the in- 
duſtry of Corinth, the ſoldiery of Sparta, and 


the flocks of Arcadia. With all theſe advan- 


tages, which Greece once poſſeſſed, France 
might have carried the fine arts to as great: 
height as that parent of genius, had ſhe bet 
ſubjed 


tut 
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ſubjest to the ſame laws, and given a ſcope to the 2 * 
ſame exerciſe of reaſon and liberty, by which * 4 
great men, and the mam of powerful .. 
are produced. 
Nuxxr to the e of legiſlation: among: 
modern. nations, to raiſe them to an equality with 
the antients in works of genius, there has, per- 
haps, been wanting only an improvement in lan- 
guage, The Romans, who, like the Greeks, 
knew the influence of dialect over the manners, 
had endeavoured to extend their language with 
their arms; and they had ſucceeded in cauling, it 
to be adopted in all places where they had eſta- 
bliſhed their dominion. Almoſt all Europe 
ſpoke Latin, except only a few, obſcure men, 
who had taken refuge among inacceſſible moun- 
tains: but the invaſion. of the barbarians ſoon 
changed the nature of this language, With the; 

harmonious. ſounds of an idiom poliſhed. by ge- 
nius and by delicate organs, theſe people, who 
were warriors and hunters, blended the rude ac- 
cents, and the coarſe expreſſions they brought 
along with them from their gloomy foreſts, and 

. ſevere climate. There were ſoon as many diffe- 
rent languages as forms of governments. At the 
revival of letters, theſe languages muſt naturally 
have acquired a more ſublime and a more agree- 
able pronunciation. This improvement took place 
but very dowly, becauſe all thoſe who had any 
talents for writing, diſdaining a language deſti- 
tute of graces, ſtrength, and amenity, employed 
in their, performances, with greater or leſs. pro- 


reg. the language of the antient Romans, 
» i " Tay 
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BOOK. Thx Italians were the firſt who-ſhook of this 
wr humiliating yoke. Their language, with har- 
mony, accent, ang quantity, is pecuhiarly adapted 
to expreſs all the images of poetry, and convey. 
all the delightful. impreſſions of muſic. Theſe 
two arts have conſecrated this language to the 
hatmony of ſound, ir ay the moſt proper to 
expreſs i 353535 
Tus French eee holds che a ene in 
proſe if it be not the language of the Gods, j it 
is, at leaſt, that of reaſon and of truth. Proſe is 
peculiarly adapted to convince the Underſtanding 
in philoſophical reſearches. Ir enlightens the 
minds of thoſe whom-nature has bleſſed with ſu- 
perior talents, who ſeem placed between princes 
and their ſubjects to inſtruct and direct mankind: 
At a period when liberty has no longer her tri- 
bunes, nor amphitheatres to excite commotions 
in valt aſſemblies of the people, a language which 
: ſpreads itſelf in books,” which is read In all coun- 
tries, which ſerves as the common interpreter of 
all other languages, and as the vehicle of all forts 
of ideas; a'lahguage ennobled, refined, ſoftened, 
and abave all, ſettled by the genius of writers, 
and the poliſh of coufts, becomes at __ uni. 
— Wall 272.711 2875! 
Tax Engliſh language has likewiſe had it's 


Loan, Hh, © Þ 


the character of energy and boldneſs, ſufficient to 
render it immortal. May it be learned among 
all nations who'aſpire not to be Naves ! They will 
dare to think, act, and govern themſelves, It is 
not the language of MEN * df. ideas; and the 
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Engliſh have none bur ſuch as are ſtrong and #60 K 
forcible; they are the firſt who ever made uſe o — 


the expreſſion, the majeſty of the people, a 
alone is ſufficient to conſecrate a language. 


Tut Spaniards have hitherto properly had its: 


ther proſe nor verſe, though they have a language 
formed to excel in boch. Brilliant and ſonorous 

2s pure gold, it's pronunciation is grave and regu- 
lar like the dances of that nation; it is grand and 
decent, like the manners of antient chivalry. This 
language may claim ſome diſtinction, and even 
acquire a ſuperior degree of perfection, whenever 


there ſhall - be found in it many ſuch writers aa 


Cervantes ard Mariana. When it's academy ſhall 


have put to ſilence the jnquiſition and it's univer- 
ſities, that language will raiſe itſelf to great ideas, 


and to ſublime truths, to which it is invited by the 
natural pride of the people who ſpeak it. 

Prox to all other living languages is the Ger- 
man, that mother tongue, that original native 
language of Europe. From thence the Engliſh 
and French too have been formed, by the mix- 


ture of the German with the Latin. However, 


as it ſeems little calculated to pleaſe the eye, or to 
be pronounced by, delicate organs, it has been 
ſpoken only by the people, and has been intro- 
duced but of late into books. The few. writers 
that have appeared i in it, ſeemed to ſhew that it 
belonged to a country where the fine arts, poetry, 
and eloquence, were not deſtined to flouriſh, 

But on a ſudden, genius has exerted her powers; 
and ne in more than one ſpecies of 


poetry, 
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* 00 K poetry, have appeared rather-in conſiderable num. 


hymns bers, ſufficient to entet into competition with other 


to a certain degree, but the arts of. every kind 


bn. 


North, are ſtill ready to enſlave and plunge all 
ſufficient to overturn churches, and palaces, to 
much attached to theſe works of luxury, we ſhould 


travaged in a ſingle day. Perhaps, with one ſtroke 


Languages could not be cultivated and refined 


muſt at the ſame time acquire an equal degree of 
perfection; and indeed the monuments of theſe 
arts have ſo much inereaſed throughout Europe, 
that the barbariſm of ſucceeding people and of 
future ages. in find it oe e to bur 


Bur as commotions WY ** are fo 
natural to mankind, there is only wanting ſome 
glowing: genius, ſome enthuſiaſt, to ſer the world 
again in flames. The people of the Eaſt, or of the 


Europe 1 into it's former darkneſs. Would not an 
irruption of Tartars ar Africans into Italy, be 


confound in one general ruin the idols of religion, 
and the maſter-pieces of art? And as we are fo 


have the leſs ſpirit to defend them. A city, which 
it has coſt two centuries to decorate, is burnt and 


of his axe, a Tartar may daſh in pieces the ſtatue 
of Voltaire, that Pigalle could not finiſh within 
the compaſs of ten years; and we ſtill labour for 
immortality ; vain atoms as we are, impelled, 
the one by the others, into that obſcurity from 
whence we came. Ye nations, whether artiſans 
or ſoldiers, . what are ye in the hands of nature, 

| | but 
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but the ſport of her laws, deſtined by turns to ſet B 2 K 
duſt in motion, wh to reduce the * 3 — 


. 

Bur it is by means of the arts char man enjoys 
his exiſtence, and ſurvives himſelf, —Ages of ig- 
norance never emerge from their oblivion, There 
remains no more trace of them after their exiſt- 
ence, than before they began to exiſt, There is 
no poſſibility of indicating the place or time of 
their paſſage, por can we mark on the ground be- 
longing to a barbarous people, it is bete they 
lived; for they leave not even-ruins to lead us to 
collect that they. have ever exiſted. It is inven- 
tion alone that gives man power over matter-and 
time. The genius of Homer has rendered the 
Greek language indelible. + Harmony and reaſon 
have placed the eloquence of Cicero above all the 
facred orators. The pontiffs themſelves, poliſhed 
and enlightened by the information and attractive 
influence of the arts, by being admirers and pro- 
tectors of them, have aſſiſted the human mind to 
break the chains of ſuperſtition. Commerce has 
haſtened the progreſs of art by means of. the 
luxury which wealth has diffuſed. All the efforts 
of the mind and the exertions -of manual labour 
have been united to embelliſh, and to improve the 
condition of the human ſpecies. Induſtry and 
invention, together with the enjoyments pro- 
cured by the New World, have penetrated as far 
as the polar circle, and the fine arts are attempt- 


ing to riſe ſuperior to the obſtacles of nature even 
at 1. Yererſhurgh, - 


Oxarons, 
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Ona ronxs, poets, hiſtorians, Painters, | and ſta. 
tuaries, are made to be the friends of great men. 


Heralds of their fame during their life, they are 
the eternal preſervers of it, hen they no longer 


exiſt, In rendering their names immortal, they 
immortaliſe themſelves, It is by theſe ſeveral 
orders of men, that the nations diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelyes among contemporary nations. The arts, 
aſter having rendered them illuſtrious, alſo re- 
ſtore wealth to them, hen they are become in- 
digent. It is antient Rome which at preſent 
ſubſiſts modern Rome. Let the people whom 


- they honour, both at the preſent and at future 
times, if they be not vngrateful, honour them in 


their turn. Ye nations, you will paſs away, but 


their productions will remain. The torch of 


genius, which enlightens you, will be extin- 


guiſhed if you neglect it; and after having walked 


in darkneſs ſor ſome ages, you will fall in the 
abyſs of oblivion, which hath ſwallowed up fo 
many nations that have preceded you, not be- 
cauſe they have been deſtitute of virtues, but of 
a facred voice to celebrate them. 
Bzware eſpecially of adding perſecution to in- 
difference. Ir is certainly enough for a writer to 
brave the reſentment of the intolerant magiſtrate, 
of the fanatic ſpirit, of the ſuſpicious nobleman, 
and of all ranks of men proud of their preroga- 


tives, without being alſo expoſed to the ſeverities 


of government. To inflict upon a philoſopher 
an infamous or capital - puniſhment, is to con- 


demn him to pulillanimiry or. to ſilence: it is to 
ſtifle 


«4 
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ſtile or to baniſh genius; it is to put a ſlop to 22 © 
national information, ban to the 3 of — 


knowlege. N 

Ir will be ſaid, that theſe refleQions are chose 
of a man who is thoroughly determined to ſpeak 
without circumſpection of perſons and things; of 


perſons, whom one ſcarce dares to addrefs with 


frankneſs; of things, concerning which a writer 
endowed with a little ſhare of ſenſe, neither thinks 


nor expreſſes himſelf. as the vulgar; and who 


yet would wiſh to eſcape proſeription. This 
may poſſibly be the caſe, and wherefore ſhould ir 
not be? Nevertheleſs, whatever may happen, I 
will never betray the honourable cavſe of liberty. 
If I experience nothing but misfortunes from it, 
which I neither expect nor dread, ſo much the 
worſe for the author of thoſe misfortunes. He 
will be deteſted during life; for one inftant of my 
exiſtence which he ſhall have diſpoſed of with in- 
juſtice and violence, His name will be handed 
down to future ages branded with jgndminy ; and 
this cruel ſentence would be independent of the 
ſmall value, or of the little merit of my writings. 

To the train of letters and fine arts philoſophy 
is annexed, which one would imagine ought ra- 
ther to direct them: but appearing later than they 
did, can only be conſidered as their attendant. 
Arts ariſe from the very neceſſities of mankind in 
the earlieſt ſtate of the human mind. Letters are 
the flowers of it's youth; children of the imagi- 
nation, being themſelves fond of ornament, they 
decorate every thing they approach; and this 
turn for embelliſhment produces what are pro- 


perly 


3234 
B SS & perly called the fine arts, or the arts of lun 
und elegance, which give the poliſh to the primary 
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arts of neceſſity. It is_then we ſee the winged 
genii of ſculpture fluttering. oyer the porticos of 


architecture; and the genii of painting entering 


palaces, repreſenting the heavens upon a cieling, 
ſketching out upon wool and filk all the animated 
ſcenes of rural life, and tracing to the mind upon 
canvas the uſeful truths of hiſtory, as well as the 
agreeable chimeras of fable. | 

Wurx the mind has been employed on the 
pleaſures of the imagination and of the ſenſes, when 


governments have arrived to a degree of maturity, 


reaſon ariſes and beſtows on che nations a certain 
turn for reflection; this is the age of philoſophy, 
She advances with gradual ſteps, and proceeds 
filently along, announcing the decline of empires 
which ſhe attempts in vain to ſupport, She cloſed 
the latter ages of the celebrated republics of Greece 
and Rome. Athens had no philoſophers till the 
eve of her ruin, which they ſeemed to foretell: 


Cicero and Lucretius did not compoſe their writ- 


ings on the nature of the gods, and the ſyſtem 
of the world, till the confuſion: of the civil wars 

aroſe, and haſtened the deſtruction of liberty. 
THraLEs, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anax- 
agoras, had however laid the foundations of na- 
tural philoſophy in the theories of the elements 
of matter z 'but the rage of forming ſyſtems ſuc- 
ceſſively ſubverted theſe ſeveral principles. So- 
crates then appeared, who brought back philo- 
ſophy to the principles of true wiſdom and virtue: 
it was that alone he loved, practiſed, and taught; 
5 perſuaded 
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perſuaded that moralſty and not ſcience was 9 2 
conducive to the happineſs of man. Plato, his — 
diſciple, though a natural philoſopher, and in- 
ſtructed in the myſteries of nature by his travels 
into Egypt, aſcribed every thing to the ſoul, and 
ſcarce any thing to nature; he confounded phi- 
loſophy with theological ſpeculations, and the 
knowlege of the univerſe with the ideas of the 
divinity. Ariſtotle, the diſciple of Plato, turned 
his inquiries leſs on the nature of the Deity, than 
on that of man and of animals. His natural 
hiſtory has been tranſmitted: to poſterity, though 
it was holden only in moderate eſtimation by his 
contemporaries. Epicurus, who lived nearly 
about the ſame period, revived the atoms of De- 
mocritus, a ſyſtem, which doubtleſs balanced that 
of the four elements of Ariſtotle; and as theſe 
were the two prevailing ſyſtems at that time, no 
improvements were made 1n natural philoſophy. 
The moral philoſophers engaged the attention of 
the people, who underſtood their ſyſtem better 
than that of the natural philoſopher. They eſta- 
bliſned ſchools; for as ſoon as opinions gain a de- 
gree of reputation, parties are immediate] y formed 
to ſupport them. 

In theſe circumſtances, 8 agitated by in- 
terior commotions, after having been tor'n with an 
inteſtine war, was ſubdued by Macedonia, and 
it's government diſſolved by the Romans. Then 
public calamities turned the hearts and under- 
ſtandings of men to morality. Zeno and Demo- 

eritus, who had been only natural philoſophers, 
became, a conſiderable time after their death, the 
| heads 
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B 2.9 © heads of two ſects of moral philoſophers, more 
— addicted to theology than phyſics, rather caſvilt 
than philoſophers ; or it might rather be affitmed, , 

that philoſophy was given- up and confined en- a 

tirely to the ſophiſts. The Romans, who had 

| borrowed every thing from the Greeks, made no 


diſcoveries in the true ſyſtem of philoſophy, | ö 
Among the ancients it made little progreſs; be- f 
cauſe it was entirely confined to morality : among ; 
the moderns, it's firſt ſteps have been more forty- | 
nate, becauſe they have been n by 8 . J 
of natural knowlege., a 
W muſt not reckon che rval af near 2 q 
' thouſand years, during which period philoſophy, £ 
ſcience, arts, and letters, were-buried in the ruins g 
of the Roman empire, among the aſhes of an- 8 


tient Italy, and the duſt of the cloyſters. In Aſia 
their monuments were ſtill preſerved though not 


attended to, and in Europe ſome. fragments of ; 

them remained which ſhe did not know. The * 

world was divided into Chriſtian and Mohamme- 0 

dan, and every where covered with the blood of fe 

5 nations: ignorance- alone triumphed under the tr 
ſtandard of the croſs or the creſcent. + Before theſe gf 

dreaded ſigns, "oy knee was en w ſpiric fr 


trembled, 
 _ PriLoOSOPHY dar ip a \ fate of infancy, 
pronouncing only the names of God and of 


the ſoul; her attention was ſolely engaged on fit 
matters of which ſhe ſhould for ever have re- a 
1 mained ignorant. Time, argument, and all her th 
application was waſted on queſtions that were, at di 
leaſt, idle; queſtions, for the moſt part, void of pl 


ſenſe, not to be defined, and not to be determined 
6 from 
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com the riature of their object; and which, there- © 9,0 K 
fore, proved an eternal ſource of diſputes, ſchiſms, — 
ſects, hatred, perſecution, and national as well as 
religious Wars. 
In the mean time; the Arabs; after u con- 

queſts,” carried away, as it were in triumph, the 

| ſpoils of genius and philoſophy. Ariftotle fell into 
their hands, preſerved from the ruins of antient 
Greece, Theſe deſtroyers of empires had ſome 
ſciences of Which they had been the inventors; 
among whieh arithmetic is to be numbered. By | 
the knowlege of aſtronomy and geometry they 
diſcovered the coaſts of Africa; which they laid 
waſte and peopled again; and they were always 
great proficients in medicine. That ſcience, 
which has, perhaps, no greater recommendation 
in it's favour; than it's affinity with chymiſtry and 
natural knowlege, rendered them as celebrated 
as aſtrology, which is another ſupport of empirical 
impoſition. Avicenna and Averrots, who were 
equally ſkilled in phyſic, mathematics, and philo- 
ſophy, preſerved the tradition of true ſcience by 
tranſlations and commentaries. But let us ima- 

gine what muſt become of Ariſtotle; tranſlated 
from Greek into Arabic, and- after that, from 
Arabic into Latin, under the hands of monks, 
who wanted to adapt the philoſophy of paganiſm 
to the ſyſtems of Moſes and Chriſt. This confu- 
ſion of opinions, ideas; and language, ſtopped for 
a conſiderable time the progreſs of ſcience; and 
the reducing of it into @ regular ſyſtem. The 
divine overturned” the materials brought by the 
philoſopher, who ſapped the _ foundations laid 
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B 212 * by his rival. However, with a few ſtones from 
cone, and much ſand from the other, ſome wretched 


architects raiſed - a ſtrange Gothic monument, 
called the philoſophy of the ſchools. Continually 
amended, renewed, and ſupported, from age to 
age, by Iriſh or Spaniſh metaphyſicians, it main · 
tained itſelf till about the time of the di 

of the New World, which was bert to change 
the face of the Old one. 9. 

Lion ſprang from the midſt of Ack. An 
 Eogliſh monk applied himſelf to the practice of 


* chymiſtry, and paving the way for the invention 


of gun-powder, which was to bring America into 
ſubjection to Europe, opened the avenues of true 


_ ſcience by experimental philoſophy. Thus philo- 


ſophy iſſued out of the cloyſter, here ignorance 
remained. When Boccacio had expoſed the de- 
bauched lives of the regular and ſecular clergy, 
Galileo ventured to form conjectures upon the 
figure of the earth. Soperfirow was alarmed at 
it, and ir's clamours as well as it's menaces were 
hear'd : but philoſophy tore off the maſk from the 
monſter, and rent the veil under which truth had 
deen hidden. The weakneſs and falſehood of po- 
- pular opinions was perceived, on which ſociety was 
then founded; but in order to put an effectual 
ſtop to error, it was neceſſary to be acquainted 
with the laws of nature, and the cauſes of her va - 
rious phznomena : and eker was thr objeRt philo- 
ſophy had in view. 

As ſoon as Copernicus was dead, after he had, 
by the power of reaſon, conjectùred that the ſun 
was in the center of our world, Galileo aroſe, and 

| | | co 
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cate by the invention of the teleſcope, the * 0 918 K 
true ſyſtem of aſtronomy, which either had been — 


unknow'n, or lay in oblivion ever ſince Pythago- 


ras had conceived it. While Gaſſendi was revi- 


ving the elements of antient philoſophy, or the 


atoms of Epicurus, Deſcartes imagined and com- 


bined the elements of a new philoſophy, or his in- 


genious and ſubtile vortexes. Almoſt about the 


ſame time, Toricelli invented, at Florence, the 
barometer, to determine the weight of the air; 
Paſcal meaſured the height of the mountains of 


Auvergne z and Boyle, in England, verified and 


confirmed the various experiments of both. 


DzscarTEs had taught the art of doubting, in 


order to undeceive the mind previous to inſtruc- 


tion, The method of doubting propoſed by him 


was the grand inſtrument of ſcience; and the moſt 
ſignal ſervice that could be tendered to the human 


mind under the darkneſs which ſurrounded, and 
the chains which fettered ic. Bayle, by applying 


that method to opinions the beſt authariſed by the 
ſanction of time and power, has made us ſenſible 


of it's importance. 


Cnancaitot Bacon, a philoſopher, bot unſue⸗ 
ceſsful at court, as friar Bacon had been in the 
cloyſter; like him the harbinger rather than the 
eſtabliſner of the new philoſophy, had proteſted 
equally againſt the prejudice of the ſenſes and the 
ſchools, as againſt thoſe phantoms he ſtyled the 
idols of the underſtanding. He had foretold 
truths he could not diſcover. In conformity to the 
reſult of his reaſoning; which might be conſidered 


as — while experimental philoſophy was 
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— of cauſes. Both contributed to the ſtudy of ma- 


þ 
' 
N 
ad 


thematics, which were to guide the efforts of the 


mind, and inſure their ſucceſs, | It was, in fact, the 
ſcience of algebra applied to geometry, and the 


application of geometry to natural philoſophy, 
which made Newton conjecture the true ſyſtem of 
the world. Upon taking a view of the heavens, 
he perceived in the fall of bodies to the earth, and 


in the motions of the heavenly bodies, a certain 
analogy which implied an univerſal principle, dif- 


fering from impulſe, the only viſible cauſe of 
all their movements. From the ſtudy of aſtro- 


nomy he next applied himſelf to that of optics, 
and this led him to conjecture the origin of light; 
and the experiments which he made in conſequence 
of this inquiry, reduced it into a ſyſtem. 


Ar the time when Deſcartes died, Newton and 


Leibnitz were but juſt born, who were to finiſh, 
correct, and bring to perfection what he had be- 
gunz that is to ſay,” the eſtabliſhing of ſound phi- 
toſophy. Theſe two men alone greatly contributed 


to it's quick and rapid progreſs. One carried the 


knowlege of God and the ſoul as far as reaſon 
could lead it; and the unſucceſsfulneſs of his at- 
tempts undeceived the human mind for ever with 


reſpect to ſuch falſe ſyſtems of metaphyſics. . The 


other extended the principles of natural philoſophy 
and the mathematics much further than the genius 


of many ages had been able to carry them, and 


pointed out the road to truth. At the ſame time 
Locke, . preceded by Hobbes, a man on whom 
nature had beſtowed an uncommon underſtand- 
n 4 2 ing, 
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very boldneſs of his principles, which ought to — 


have had a contrary effect; Locke, I ſay, at- 
tacked ſcientifie prejudices, even into the in- 
trenchments of the ſchools: he diſſipated all 
thoſe phantoms of the imagination, which Male- 

branche ſuffered to ſpring up again, after he had 
pointed out their abſurdity, becauſe he did not 


attack the foundation on which ey were ſup- 


ported, | 
Bur we are not to ſuppoſe that vhiloſophers 


alone have diſcovered and imagined every thing. 
Ir is the courſe of events which has given a cer- 
tain tendency to the actions and thoughts of man- 
kind. A complication of natural or moral cauſes, 
2 gradual improvement in politics, joined to the 
progreſs of ſtudy and of the ſciences, a combi- 
nation of circumſtances which it was as impoſ- 
fible to haſten as to foreſee, muſt have contri- 


buted to the revolution that has prevailed in the 
underſtandings of men. Among. nations, as 


among individuals, the body and ſoul act and 
re- act alternately upon each other. Popular opi- 
nions infect even philoſophers, and philoſophers 
are guides to the people. Galileo had aſſerted, 
that as the earth turned round the ſun, there muſt 


be Antipodes ; and Drake proved the fact, by a 


voyage round the world. The church ſtyled it- 
ſelf univerſal, and the pope called himſelf maſter 
of the earth: and yet, more than two-thirds of 
it's inhabitants did not ſo much as know there 


there was a pope. Europeans, who have tra- 
Z 3 velled 


was any Catholic religion, and particularly that 
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BOOK yelled and trafficked every where, taught Eu · 


XIX. 


wb pe chat one portion of the globe adopted the 


viſionary opinions of Mohammed, and a ſtill 
larger'one lived in the darkneſs of idolatry, or in 
the total ignorance and unenlightened ſtate of 
atheiſm. Thus philoſophy extended the empire 
of human knowlege, by the diſcovery of the 
errors of ſuperſtition, and of the . of na- 
ture. | 

ITaLy,' whoſe impatient genius penerrated 
through the obſtacles that ſurrounded it, was the 
firſt that founded an academy of natural philo- 
fophy. France and England, who were to ag- 


_ grandize themfelves even by their competition, 


raiſed at one time two everlaſting monuments to 
the improvement of philoſophy ; two academies, 
from whence all the learned men of Europe de- 


rive their information, and in which they depoſit 


all their ſtores of knowlege. From hence have 


been brought to light a great number of the myſ 


terious points in nature; experiments, phœno- 
mena, diſcoveries in the arts and ſciences, the 
fecrets of electricity, and the cauſes of the Aurora 
Borealis. Hence have proceeded the inſtruments 
and means of purifying air on board of ſhips, for 
making ſea-water fit to be drunk, for deter- 
mining the figure of the earth, and aſcertaining 
the longitudes; for improving agriculture, and 
for producing more grain, wh leſs feed, and 

leſs labour. | 
Ak1sToTLz had reigned ten centuries in all the 
ſchools of Europe; and the Chriſtians, after 
Jofing the guidance of reaſon, were able to reco- 
; | ver 
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yer it again only by following his footſteps. Thei 


implicit attachment to that philoſopher had, for . Lynn 


a conſiderable time, cauſed them to err, in blindly 
following him through the darkneſs of theologi- 
cal doctrines. But at length Deſcartes pointed 
out the way, and Newton ſupplied the power of 
extricating them out of that labyrinth. Doubt 


had diſſipated prejudices, and the method of ana- 


lyſis had found out the truth. After the two 
Bacons, Galileo, Deſcartes, Hobbes, Locke, 
and Bayle, Leibnitz and Newton, after the me- 
moirs of the academies of Florence and Leipſic, 
of Paris and London, there ſtill remained a great 
work to be compoſed, in order to perpetuate the 
ſciences and philoſophy. This work hath now ap- 
peared, 3b ; ST | 
Tris book, which contains all the errors and 
all the truths that have iſſued from the human 
mind, from the doctrines of theology to the ſpecu- 
lations on inſets; which contains an account of 
every work of the hands of men from a ſhip to a 
pin; this repoſitory of the intelligence of all na- 
tions, which would have been more perfect, had 
it not been executed in the midſt of all kinds of 
perſecutions and of obſtacles ; this repoſitory will, 
in future ages, characteriſe that of philoſophy, 
which, after ſo many advantages procured to man- 
kind, ought to be conſidered as a divinity on 
earth, It is ſhe who unites, enlightens, aids, and 
comforts mankind. She beſtows every thing 
upon them, without exacting any worſhip in re- 
turn. She requires of them, not the ſacrifice of 


their paſſions, but a reaſonable, uſeful, and mo- 
Z 4 | | derate 
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derate exerciſe of all their faculties. Daughter 


_ of nature, diſpenſer of her gifts, interpreter of 


her rights, ſhe conſecrates her intelligence and 
her labour to the uſe of man. She renders him 
better, that he may be happier. She deteſts only 
tyranny and impoſture, becauſe they oppreſs 
mankind. She does not deſire to rule, but ſhe 
exacts of ſuch as govern, to conſider public hap- 
pineſs as the only ſource of their enjoyment. She 
avoids conteſts, and the name of ſes, but ſhe 
tolerates them all. The blind and the wicked 
calumniate her; the former are afraid of perceiy- 
ing their errors; and the latter of having them 
detected. Ungrateful children, who rebel againſt 
a tender mother, when ſhe wiſhes to free them 
from their errors and vices, which occaſion the 

calamities of mankind! 

LicnrT, however, ſpreads inſenſibly over a more 
extenſive horizon. Literature has formed a kind 
of empire which prepares the way for making 

Europe be conſidered as one ſingle republican 
power. In truth, if philoſophy be ever enabled 
to inſinuate itſelf into the minds of ſovereigns 
or their miniſters, the ſyſtem of politics will be 
improved, and rendered ſimple. Humanity will 
be .more regarded i in all plans the public good 
will enter into negociations, not merely as an 
expreſſion, but as an object of utility. even to 
kings. 

PrINTING has 6 made ſuch a progreſs, 
that it can never be put a ſtop to in any ſtate, with- 
out lowering the people in order to advance the 
authority of government, Books enlighten the 


body 
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body of the people, humaniſe the great, are the B oo « 
delight of the leiſure hours of the rich, and in- 


form all the claſſes of ſociety. The ſciences bring 
to perfection the different branches of political 


cxconomy. © Even the errors of ſyſtematical per- 


ſons are diſpelled by the productions of the preſs, 
becauſe reaſoning and diſcuſſion try them by the 
teſt of truth. 

Ax intercourſe of Weben! is une Nw" 


ſary for induſtry, and literature alone maintains 


that communication. The reading of a voyage 


round the world has, perhaps, occaſioned more 


attempts of that kind; for intereſt alone cannor 
find the means of enterpriſe. At preſent nothing 
can be cultivated without ſome ſtudy, or without 
the knowlege that has been handed down and 
diffuſed by reading. Princes themſelves have not 
recovered their rights from the uſurpations of the 
clergy, but by the aſſiſtance of that knowlege 
which has undeceived the people with reſpect to 
the abuſes of all ſpiritual power, 

Bur it would be the greateſt folly of the human 
mind to have employed all it's powers to increaſe 
the authority of. kings, and to break the ſeveral 
chains that held it in ſubjection, in order to be- 
come the ſlave of deſpotiſm. The ſame courage 
that religion inſpires to withdraw conſcience from 
the tyranny exerciſed over opinion, the honeft 
man, the citizen, and friend of the people ought 
to maintain, to free the nations from the tyranny 
of ſuch powers as conſpire againſt, the liberty of 
mankind, Woe to that ſtare in which there is 


not to be found one ſingle defender of the public 


rights 
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ie rights of the nation. The kingdom, with all it's 
— riches, it's trade, it's nobles, and it's citizens, muſt 
ſoon fall into unavoidable anarchy, Ir is the laws 
that are to ſave a nation from deſtruction, and the 
freedom of writing is to ſupport and preſerve laws, 
But what is the foundation and. bulwark of the 

laws? It is morality. 
| Morals, ATTEMPTS have too long been made to de- 
grade man. His detractors have made a monſter 
of him. In their ſpleen they have loaded him 
with outrages ; the guilty ſatisfaction of lowering 
the human ſpecies hath alone conducted their 
gloomy pencils, Who art thou then who dareſt 
thus to inſult thy fellow- creatures? What place 
gave. thee birth? Is it from the inmoſt receſſes 
of thy heart that thou haſt poured forth ſo many 
blaſphemies ? If thy pride had been leſs infatu- 
ated, or thy diſpolitiqn leſs ferocious and barba- 
rous, thou wouldſt have ſeen only in man a be- 
ing always feeble, often ſeduced by error, ſome- 
times carried away by imagination, but produced 
from the hands of nature with virtuous propenſi- 

ties. 

Man i is born with the ſeeds of virtue, alchough 
he be not born virtuous. He doth not attain to 
this ſublime ſtate till after he hath ſtudied him- 
ſelf, till after he hath become acquainted with his 

il | duties, and contracted the habit of fulfilling them. 
| The ſcience which leads to that high degree of 
1 perfection is called morality. It is the rule of 
li} actions, and if one may be allowed the expreſſion, 
„ | the art of virtue, Encouragements and praiſes 

| are due for all the labours undertaken to remove 
. the 
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the calamities which ſurround us, to increaſe the Vx. 8 
number of our enjoyments, to embelliſh the — 
dream of our liſe, to exalt, to improve, and to il- 
luſtrate our ſpecies. Eternal bleſſings upon tboſe 
who by their ſtudies and by their genius have | - 
red any of theſe advantages to human na- 
ture} But the firſt crown will be-for that wiſe 
man whoſe affecting and enlightened writings 
will have had a more noble aim, Met . 
ing us better. 
Tus hopes of obtaining ſo great a glory _ 
given riſe to numberleſs productions. What a 
variety of uſeleſs and even pernicious books 
They are'in general the work of priefts and their 
diſciples, who not chuſing to ſee that religion, 
ſhould confider men only in the relation they 
ſtand in to the divinity, made it neceſſary to look 
for another ground for the relations they bear to 
one another. If there be an univerſal ſyſtem of 
morality it cannot be the effect of a particular | 
cauſe, It has been the ſame in paſt ages, and it [1 
will continue the fame in future times: it cannot 1 
then be grounded on religious opinions, which, 1 
ever ſince the beginning of the world, and from 1 
one pole to the other, have continually varied. 
Greece had vicious deities, the Romans had them 181 
likewiſe : the ſenſeleſs worſhipper of the Fetiches, ; 1 
adores rather a devil than a God. Every people 
made gods for themſelves, and gave them ſuch 
attributes as they choſe: to ſome they aſcribed 
goodneſs, to others cruelty, to ſome immorality, 
and to others the greateſt ſanctity and ſeverity of 
manners, One would imagine, that every na- 
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| Bo 85 K tion intended to deify it's own paſſions and opi- 


gious ſyſtems and modes of worſhip, all nations 


Notwithſtanding this diverſity in reli. 


have perceived that men ought to be juſt; they 
have all honoured as virtues, goodneſs, pity, 
friendſhip, fidelity, paternal tenderneſs, filial re. 
ſpe&, ſincerity, 'gratitude, patriotiſm; in a word, 
all thoſe ſentiments which may be conſidered as 
ſo many ties adapted to unite men more cloſely 
to one another. The origin of that uniformity 
of judgment, ſo conſtant, ſo general, ought not 
then to be looked for in the midſt of contradic- 
tory and tranſient opinions. If the miniſters of 
religion have appeared to think otherwiſe, it is 
becauſe by their ſyſtem they were enabled to re- 
gulate all the actions of mankind, to diſpoſe of 


their fortunes, and command their wills, and to 
| ſecure to themſelves, in the name of heaven, the 


attributary government of the world. 
'TxziR empire. was ſo abſolute that they had 


| ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing that barbarous ſyſtem of 


morality, which placed the only pleaſures that 
make life ee in the rank of the greateſt 
crimes; an & morality, which impoſed the 
obligation of — pleaſed with humiliation and 
ſhame; an extravagant morality which threat - 
ened with the ſame puniſhments, both the foibles 
of love and the moſt atrocious actions; a ſuper- 
ſtitious morality which enjoined to murder, with- 
out compaſſion, all thoſe who ſwerved from the 
prevailing opinions; a puerile morality, which 
founded the moſt eſſential duties upon tales 
(aunty diſguſting and ridiculous; an intereſtedmo: 

rality, 
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rality, which-admitted no other virtues than thoſe BOOK: 
which were uſeful to prieſthood, nor no other.. 


crimes than thoſe which were contrary to it. If 
prieſts had only encouraged men to obſerve na- 
tural morality by the hope or the fear of future 
rewards -and puniſhments they would have de- 
ſerved well of ſociety ; but in endeavouring to 


ſupport. by violence, uſeful tenets, which had only 


been introduced by the mild way of: perſuaſion, 
they have removed the veil which concealed mm 
depth of their ambition: the maſk is fallen off. 

Ir is more than two thouſand years ſince So- 
crates, ſpreading out a veil above our heads, had 
declared, that nothing of what was paſſing beyond 
that veil concerned us, and that the actions of 
men were not good becauſe they were pleaſing to 
the gods, but that they were pleaſing. to tlie 
gods becauſe they were good; a principle wan 
ſeparated morality: from religion. 


AccoRDINGLY, at the tribunal of _hiloſophy: 


and reaſon, morality is a ſcience, the object of 
which is. the preſervation and common happineſs 
of the human ſpecies. To this double end all 
it's rules ought. to be referred. Their natural, 
conſtant, and eternal principle i is in man himſelf, 


ganization of men, which includes a ſimilarity of 
wants, of pleaſures and pains, of force and weak - 
neſs; a ſimilarity from whence ariſes the neceſ- 


dividual, which proceeds from nature herſelf, 
and threatens man on all ſides. Such is the origin 


and in a reſemblance there is in the general or- 


ſity of ſociety, or of a common oppoſition againſt 
ſuch dangers as are equally incident to each in- 


of © 
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* LY of particular connections and domeſtic virtue; i 
| — ſuch is the origin of general duties and of public 
| virtues: ſuch is the ſource of the notion of per- 

ſonal and public utility, the fource of all com- 

pacts between individuals, and of all laws. 

Tura is, properly ſpeaking, only one virtue, 

| | which is juſtice, and only one duty, to make one's 
= -. 4 ſelf happy. The virtuous man is he who hath 
the moſt exact notions of juſtice and happineſ, 
and whoſe conduct conforms moſt rigorouſly to 
them. There are two pere. that of nature 
and that of the laws. | 
Tus law chaſtifes crimes, nature chaſtiſes vices, 
The law preſents the gallows-to the aſſaſſin, na- 
ture preſents dropſy or conſumption to intempe- 

- SevsRAt' writers have endeavoured to trace the 
firſt principles of morality in the ſentiments of 
friendſhip, tenderneſs, compaſſion, honour, and 

| benevolence, becauſe they found them engraven 
on the hyman heart. But did they not alſo find 
there hatred, jealouſy, revenge, pride, and the 
love of dominion ? For what reaſon therefore 
have they founded morality on the farmer prin- 
ciples rather than on the latter? Ir is becauſe they 
have underſtood that the former were of general 
advantage to” ſociety, and the others fatal to it, 
Thoſe philoſophers have perceived the neceſſity 
.of morality, they have conceived what it ought 
to be, but have not diſcovered it's leading and 
fundamental principle, The very ſentiments, in- 
deed, which they adopt as the ground work of 
morality, becauſe they appear to be ſerviceable 
| i to 


m TH BAST AND WEST hpms. 1 
to the common good, if left to themſelves would 2 * 
be . very prejudicial: to it. How can we deter- 9 


mine to puniſh the guilty if we liſten only to the 
pleas of compaſſion ? How ſhall we guard againſt 
partiality, if we confult only the dictates of friend - 
ſip ? How'ſhall we avoid being favourable to 
idleneſs, if we attend only to the ſentiments of be- 
nevolence ? All theſe virtues have their limits, 
which they degenerate: into vices,” and 
thoſe limits are ſettled, by the invariable rules of 
eſſential-juſtice z or, which is the ſame thing, by 
the common intereſts of men united together in 
ſociety, and the conſtant object of that union. 
Is it on it's o] account that valour is ranked 
among the number of virtues? . No; it is'on ac- 
count of the ſervice it is of to ſociery: This is evi- 
dent from the circumſtance of, it's being puniſhed 
252 crime in a man who makes uſe of it to diſturb 
the public peace. Wherefore is drunkenneſs a 
vice? | Becauſe every man is bound to contribute 
to the common good, and to. fulfil that obliga- 
tion, he myſt maintain the free exerciſe of his fa- 
culties. Wherefore are certain actions more 
blameable in a magiſtate or general, than in a 
private man? | Becauſe greater inconveniencies 
reſult from them to ſociety, | | 
Tux obligations of the mon ſeparated Gina 1 
eiety are unknow'n to me, ſince I can neither | 
perceive the ſource nor the end of them. As he 
lives by himſelf he is certainly at liberty to live 
for himſelf alone, No being has a right to re- 
quire fuccours from him which he does not im- 


plore for himſelf, It is quite the contrary with 
4 reſpe& 
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reſpect to a perſon who lives inthe ſocial ſtate, Ho 


Is nothing by hinſelf,. and is ſupported only by 


what ſurrounds him. His poſſeſſions, his enjoy- 
ments, his powers, and even his own exiſtence, 


all belong entirely to the body of the ſtate: he 


owes them all to the * e of which he 


is a member. 


Tur misfortunes — dae beconie thoſe of 
the citizen; he runs the riſk of being ctuſhed, 
whatever part of the edifice may fall down. Ii 
he ſhould commit an injuſtice: he is threatened 
with a ſimilar one. If he ſhould give himſelf up 
to crimes, others may become criminal to his 

prejudice. He. muſt therefore tend conſtantly to 
the general good, ſince it is upon tis: ane 
that his own depends. 

Ir one ſingle . mould attend only to 
his intereſt without any concern for thoſe of the 
public; if he ſhould exempt himſelf from the 
common duty, under pretence that the actions of 


one individual cannot have à determined influ- 


ence upon the general order, other perſons will 
alſo be deſirous of indulging their perſonal pro- 


penſities. Then all the members of the republic 


will become alternately executioners and victim:. 
Every one will commit and receive injuries, every 
one will rob and be robbed; every one will ſtrike 


and receive a blow. A ſtate of warfare will pre- 


vail between all ſorts of individuals. The ſtate 


will be ruined, and the citizens will de ruined 


5 ciety were undoubtedly not immediately ſenſible 


with the ſtate. | 
Tux firſt men who collefed Abe * ſo- 


of 
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of che whole of cheſs. truths. The idea of their E. 
ſtrength being moſt, prevalent i in them, they were . 


deſirous of objaining every thing by the 
exertion of it. Repeated calamities warned them 
in proceſs of time of the neceſſi. y of forming 
conventions. Reciprocal obligations increaſed 
in proportion as the neceſſity of them was felt ; 
thus it is that duty began with ſociety. wy 
Dorr may therefore be defined: to be the 
rigid obligation of doing whatever is ſuitable 
to ſociety. It includes the practice of all the 
virtues, ſince there is not one of them which is 
not uſeful to a civilized body z and it excludes 
all the vices; becauſe there is not one which | is 
not prejudicial to it. / 
Ir would be W pitifully to innghte wick 


ſome cotrupt perſons; that men have a right to 


deſpiſe all the virtues, under pretence that they 
are only inſtitutions of convenience. Wretch 


that thou art, wouldſt thou hve in a ſociety which 


cannot ſubſiſt without them z wouldſt thou enjoy 
the advantages which reſult from them, and 
wouldſt thou think thyſelf diſpenſed from prac- 
tiſing, or even from holding them in eſtimation? 
What could poſſibly be the object of them if they 
were not connected with man? Would this great 
name have been given to acts that were merely 
barren? On the contrary, it is their neceſſity 
which conſtitutes their eſſence and their merit. 


Let me once more repeat, that all morality con- 


ſiſts in the maintenance of order. It's principles 


are ſteady and uniform, but the application of 


them varies ſometimes accotding to the climate 
Vol. VIII. Aa and 
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7 2 0 * and to the local or political ſituation of the peo- 
Cs ple. Polygamy is in general more natural to hot 
| than to cold climates. Circumſtances, however, 
of the times, in oppoſition to the rule of the cli. 
mate, may order monogamy in one” iſland of 
Africa, and permit polygamy in Kamtſchatka, if 
one be a means of putting a ſtop to the exceſs of 
population at Madagaſcar, and the other, of haſten. 
ing ir's progreſs upon the coaſts of the frozen ſea, 
But nothing can authoriſe adultery and fornica- 
tion in thoſe. two zones, when conventions have 
eſtabliſned the laws of W or of r- n 
the uſe of women. 5 81 
Ir is the ſame ching wha reſpect to all the 
lands and to property. What would be a rob- 
bery in a ſtate, where property is juſtly / diſtri- 
buted, becomes ſubſiſtence for life in a ſtate 
where property is in common. Thus it is, that 
theft and adultery were not permitted at Sparta; but 
the public right allowed what would be conſidered 
elſewhere: as theft and adultery. It was not the 
wife or the property of another perſon that wa 
then taken; but the wife and the property of all, 
when the laws granted as a reward to dexterity, 
every advantage it could procure to itſelf, 
.. Ip is every where know'n what is juſt and un- 
uſt, but the ſame ideas are not univerſally at- Wi evider 
tached to the fame actions. In hot countries WW lation: 
where the climate requires no cloathing, mo- ¶ be im 
deſty is not offended by nakedneſs; but the WW be nec 
| abuſe, whatever it may be, of the intercourſe ¶ obey 
between the ſexes, and premature attempt {Wſioſtitu 
upon virginity, are crimes which muſt diſgult, The 
ah \ 7 f | 
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lu India, where every thing conſpires to make 2.2 * 
2 virtue even of the act itſelf of generation, Ni. * 


it is a cruelty to put the cow to death which 
nouriſhes man with her milk, and to deſtroy 
thoſe. animals, whoſe life is not prejudicial, 
nor their death uſeful, to the human ſpecies, 
The Iroquois; or the Huron, who; kill their fa- 
ther with a ſtroke of a club, rather than expoſe 
him to periſn of hunger, or upon the pile of the 


enemy, think they do an act of filial piety in obey- | 


ing the laſt wiſhes of their parent, who aſks for 
death from them as a favour. The means the 
moſt; oppoſite in appearance, tend all equally to 
the ſame; end, the maintenance and the proſperity 
of the body politic. - 


Such is that univerſal morality, which being 
inherent in the nature of man, is alſo inherent _ 
in the nature of ſocieties, ' that morality which, 


may vary only in it's application, but never in it 's 
eſſence ; that morality, in a word, to which all 
the laws. miuſt refer and be ſubordinate, Accord- 


ing to this common rule of all our public and 


private actions, let us examine whether there ever 
were or ever can be good morals in Europe, 

We live under the influence of three codes, the 
natural, the civil, and the religious code. It is 
evident, that as long as theſe three ſorts of legiſ- 
lations ſnall be contradictory to each other, it will 
be impoſſible to be virtuous. It will ſometimes 
be neceſſary to trample upon nature in order to 
obey ſocial inſtitutions, and to counteract ſocial 
inſtitutions to conform to the precepts of religion. 
The conſequence of this will be, that while we 

| Aa 2 are 
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are alternately infringing upon theſe ſeveral au- 


thorities, we ſhall reſpect neither of them, and 


demoliſhing than in conſtructing. 


that we ſhall' neither be men, nor 2 nor 
4 perſons. 3 

Goo morats would theſes requize previous 
reform, which ſhould reduce theſe codes to iden- 
tity. Religion ought neither to forbid nor to 
preſcribe any thing to us, but what is preſcribed 
or forbidden by the civil Jaw, and the civil and 
religious laws ought to model themſelves upon 
natural law, whieh hatk been, is, and will always 
be, the ſtrongeſt. From whence it appeats, that 
à true legiſlator hath not yet exiſted;- that it was 
neither Moſes, nor Solon, nor Numa, nor Mo- 


hammed, nor even Confucius; that it is not only in 


Athens, but alſo over all the globe, that the beſt 
legiſlation they could receive hath been given to 
man, not the beſt which could have been given 
fo them; that in conſdering only morality, man- 
kind would perhaps be leſs diſtant from happineſs 
had they remained in the ſimple and innocent 
ſtate of ſome ſavages ; for nothing is ſo difficult 
as to eradicate inveterate and ſanctified prejudice, 
For the architect who draws the plan of a great 
edifice, an even area is better than one covered 
with bad materials, heaped upon one another 
without method and without plan, and unfortu- 
nately connected together by the moſt durable 
cements of time, of cuſtom, and of the authority 
of ſovereigns and of prieſts. Then the wiſe man 
advances in his work only with timidity ; he is 
expoſed to greater riſks, and loſes more time in 
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of the world, almoſt all governments have hadi 


no other foundation than the, intereſt of one ſingle 
man, or of a ſingle corporate body, to the pre- 
judice of ſociety in general. Founded upon con- 
queſt, the effect of ſuperior ſtrength, they have 
only varied in the mode of keeping the people jn 
ſubjection. At firſt war made victims of them, 
devoted either to the {word of their enemies or to 
that of their maſters. How many ages have 


paſſed away in ſcenes of blood and in the carnage . 


of nations, that is to ſay, in the diſtribution of 

empires before the terms of peace had deified 

that ſtate of inteſtine war, which is called ſociety 
or government ? 

Wurn the feudal government had for ever ex- 
cluded thoſe who tilled the ground from the right 
of poſſeſſing it: when, by a ſacrilegious colluſion 
between the altar and the throne, the authority 
of God had been enforced by that of the ſword ; 
what effect had the morality of the goſpel, but to 
authorize tyranny by the doctrine of paſſive obe- 
dience, but to confirm ſlavery by a contempe 
of the ſciences; in à word, to add to the ter- 
ror of the great, that of evil ſpirits? And what 
were morals with ſuch laws? What they are at 
preſent in Poland, where the people, being with- 
out lands and without arms, are left to be maſſa- 
cred by the Ruſſians, or enliſted by the Pruſſians, 
and having neither courage nor ſentiment, think 
it is ſufficient if they are chriſtians, and remain 
neutral between their neighbours and their lords 
palatine, 
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To a ſimilar ſtate of anarchy wherein morals 


had no diſtinguiſhing character, nor any degree of 


ſtability, ſucceeded rhe epidemic fury of the holy 


wars, by which nations were corrupted and de. 
graded, by communicating to each other the 
contagion of vices with that of fanaticiſm. Morals 
were changed with the change of climate. All 
the paſſions were inflamed and heightened between 


the tombs of Jeſus, and Mohammed. From Pa- 


leſtine was imported a principle of luxury and 
oſtentation, an inordinate taſte for the ſpices of 


the eaſt, a romantic ſpirit which civilized the 


nobility, without rencering the people more 
happy, conſequently more virtuous : for if there 
be no happineſs without virtue, virtue on the 
other hand, will never ſupport itſelf without a 


fund of happineſs. 


% 


AgouT two centuries after Europe had been 
depopulated by Aſiatic expeditions, it's tranſmi- 
gration in America happened. This revolution 
introduced an univerſal confuſion, and blended 
the vices and productions of every climate with 
our own, Neither was any improvement made 
in the ſcience of morality, becauſe men were then 


deſtroyed through avarice, inſtead of being maſ- 


ſacred on account of religion, Thoſe nations 
which had made the largeſt acquiſitions in the 
New World, ſeemed to acquire at the ſame time 
all the ſtupidity, ferociouſneſs, and ignorance of 
the Old. They became the channel through 


which the vices and diſeaſes of their country were 


' communicated, They were poor and dirty in 


the midſt of their wealth, debauched though ſur: 
| rounded 
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rounded with temples and with prieſts; they were » 00 K 


idle and ſuperſtitious with all the ſources of com- 


merce, and the facility of acquiring information. 
But the love of riches likewiſe corrupted * other 
nations. 

WHETHER it be war or commerce which intro. 
duces great riches into a ſtate, they-ſoon become 
the object of public ambition. Ar firſt men of 


the greateſt power ſcize upon them: and as riches. 
come into the hands of thoſe who have the ma- 


nagement of public affairs, wealth is confounded 
with honour in the minds of the people; and the 


virtuous citizen, who aſpired to employments only 


for the ſake of glory, aſpires, without knowing it, 
to honour for the ſake of advantage. Neither 
lands nor treaſure, any more than conqueſts; are 

obtained with any other view but to enjoy them; 
and riches are enjoyed only for pleaſure and the 
oſtentation of luxury. Under theſe different ideas, 


they equally corrupt the citizen who. poſſeſſes 


them, and the people who are ſeduced by their 
attraction. As ſoon as men labour only from 2 
motive of gain, and not from a regard to their 
duty, the moſt advantageous ſituations are pre- 
ferred to the moſt honourable. Ir is then we ſee 
the honour of a profeſſion diverted, obſcured, and 
loſt in the paths that lead to wealth, 

To the advantage of that falſe conſideration at 
which riches arrive, are to be added the natural 
conveniences of opulence, a freſh ſource of cor- 
ruption. The man who is in a public ſituation is 
deſirous of having people about him; the honours 
he receives in public are not ſufficient for him ; 
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B o2 * he wants admirers, either of his talents, * 
A luxuty, or his profuſion, If riches be the means 


of corruption, by leading to honours, how much 
more will they be ſo, by diffuling a taſte for 


pleaſure! Miſery offers it's chaſtity to ſale, and 


idleneſs it's liberty ; the prince ſets the magi- 
ſtracy up to auction, and the magiſtrates ſer a price 
upon juſtice: the court ſells employments, and 
placemen ſell the people to the. prince, who ſells 
them again to the neighbouring powers, either 
in treaties of war, or ſubſidy ; of peace, or ex- 
change of territory. But in this ſordid traffic, in- 
troduced by the love of wealth, the moſt evi- 


dent alteration is that which it makes i in the mo- 


rals of women. 


Tarkk is no vice which owes it's origin to ſo 
many other vices, and which produces a greater 
number of them, than the incontinence of a ſex, 
whoſe true attendant, and moſt beautiful orna- 
ment, is baſhfulneſs and modeſty, 

I Do not underſtand by i incontinence, the pro- 
miſcuous uſe of women ; the wiſe Cato adviſed it 
in his republic; nor do I mean a plurality of 


them, which is the reſult of the ardent and vo- 


luptuous countries of the eaſt ; neither do I mean 
the liberty, whether indefinite or limited, which 
cuſtom, in different countries, / grants to the ſex, 
of yielding to the deſires of ſeyeral men. This, 
among ſome people, is one of the duties of ho- 
ſpitality, among others, a means of improving 
the human race, and in other places an offering 
made to the gods, an act of piety conſecrated by 
religion, I call iacontinence, all intercourſe be- 


tween 
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tween ' the two ſexes fotbidden by the laws of the B'O 99 K 


fte. 
Wur ſhould this miſdemeanour, ſo bandes 


in itſelf, this action of fo little conſequence in it's 


nature, ſo much confined in the gratification, 


have ſo pernicious an influence upon the morals 


of women ? This is, I believe, a conſequence of 
the importance we have attached to it. What 

will be the reſtraint of a woman, diſhonoured in 
her own eyes, and in thoſe of her fellow-cifizens ? 
What ſupport will other virtues find in her ſouh, 


when nothing can aggravate her ſhame? The 


contempt of public opinion, one of the greateſt 


efforts of wiſdom, is ſeldom ſeparated, in a feeble 


and timid mind, from the contempt of one's 
ſelf. This degree of heroiſm cannot exiſt with a 
conſciouſneſs of vice, The woman who no longer 
reſpects herſelf, ſoon becomes inſenſible to cen- 
ſure and to praiſe z and without ſtanding in awe 
of theſe two reſpectable phantoms, I know not 
what will be the rule of her conduct. There re- 


mains nothing but the rage of voluptuouſneſs, 


that can indemnify her for the ſacrifice ſhe has 
made. This ſhe feels, and this ſhe perſuades her- 
ſelf of ; and thus, free from the conſtraint of the 
public conſideration, ſhe gives herſelf up to ic 
without reſerve, 


Won take their reſolution with 1900 more 


difficulry than men, but when once they have 


taken it, they are much more determined, A 
woman never bluſhes when once ſite has ceaſed to 


bluſh. What will ſhe not trample upon, when - 


{he hath criumphed oyer virtue ? What idea can 
ſhe 
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B 2 2 K ſhe have of that dignity, that decency, and that 
— delicacy of ſentiment, which, in the days of her 


innocence, directed and dictated her converſation, 


conſtituted her behaviour, and directed her dreſs? 
Theſe will be conſidered only as childiſhneſs, 23 


puſillanimity, or as the little intrigue of a pre- 
tended innocent perſon, who has parents to ſa- 


tisfy, and a huſband to deceive, but a change of 


times brings on a change of manners, 

To whatever degree of perverlity ſhe may have 
attained, it will not lead her to great enormities, 
Her weakneſs deprives her of the boldneſs to 
commit atrocious acts; but her habitual hypo- 
criſy, if ſhe hath not entirely throw'n off the 
maſk, will caſt a tint of: falſity upon her whole 
character. Thoſe things which a man dares to 
attempt by force, ſhe will attempt and obtain by 


_ artifice, A corrupt woman propagates corrup- 


tion. She propagates it by bad example, by in- 
ſidious counſels, and ſometimes by ridicule. She 
hath begun by coquetry, which was addreſſed to 
all men ; ſhe hath continued by gallanery, ſo vo- 
latile in it's propenſities, that it is more eaſy to 
find a woman who hath never had any paſſions, 
than to find one who hath only. been once im- 
paſſioned ; and at laſt ſhe reckons as many lovers 
as ſhe hath acquaintances, whom ſhe recals, ex- 
pels, and recals again, -according to the want ſhe 
hath of them, and to the nature of intrigues of 
all kinds into which ſhe hath plunged herſelf, 
This is what ſhe means by having know'n how 
to enjoy her beſt years, and to avail herſelf of her 
charms. It was one of theſe women, who had 
| entered 
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entered into the depths of the art, and who de- 
clared upon her death- bed, that ſhe regretted www 
only the pains ſhe had taken to deceive the men; 
and that the moſt honeſt among them were the 
greateſt dupes. 

Unvzz the influence of ſuch manners, conju- 
gal love is diſdained, and that contempt weakens 
the ſentiment of maternal tenderneſs, if it doth 
not even extinguiſh it. The moſt ſacred, and the 
. moſt pleaſing duties become troubleſome ; and 
| when they have been negleRed, or broken, nature 
never renews them. The woman who ſuffers any 
man but her huſband to approach her, hath no more 
regard for her family, and can be no more re- 
ſpeted by them. The ties of blood are flacken- 
ed; births become yncertain ; and the fon knows 
no more his father, nor the father his ſon, 

I wiLL therefore maintain it, that connections 
of gallantry complete the depravity of man- 
ners, and indicate it more ſtrongly than public 
proſtitution, Religion is extinct, when the prieſt 


leads a ſcandalous life; in the ſame manner vir- . 


tue hath no aſylum, when the ſanctuary of mar- 

riage is profaned, Baſhfulneſs is under the pro- 
tection of the timid ſex. Who is it that ſhall 
bluſh, when a woman doth not? It is not proſti- 
tution which multiplies acts of adultery ; it is 
gallantry which extends proſtitution. The an- 
tient moraliſts, who pitied the unfortunate vic- 
tims of libertiniſm, condemned without mercy 


the infidelity of married women; and not without 
If we were to throw all the ſhame of . 


reaſon. 


vice upon the Claſs of common women, other 
8 a women 
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BOOK women would not fail ſoon to take honour to 


— themſelves from a limited intercourſe, although 


it would be ſo much more criminal, as it was 
more voluntary, and more illicit. The honeſt 
and virtuous women will no more be diſtinguiſh. 
ed from the women of ſtrong paſſions; a frivo- 
lous diſtinction will be eſtabliſhed between the 
woman of gallantry and the courtezan; between 


tuitous vice, and vice reduced by miſery to 


the neceſſity of requiring a ſtipend ; and theſe 
ſubtleties will betray a ſyſtem of deprayation, 
O' fortunate and rude times .of our forefathers, 
when there were none bur virtuous or bad women; 
when all who were not virtuous were corrupted ; 
and where an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem . of vice was not 
excuſed, by perſevering in it. 

Bur finally, what is the ſource of thoſe delicate 
paſſions, formed by the mind, by ſentiment, and 
by ſympathy of character? The manner in which 
theſe paſſions always terminate, ſhews plainly, 
that thoſe fine expreſſions are only employed to 
ſhorten the defence, and juſtify the defeat, 
Equally at the ſervice of reſerved and diflolute 
Wornen, they are become almolt ridiculous, 

War is the reſult of this national oallantry ? 
A premature libertiniſm, which ruins the health 


of young men before they are arrived to maturi- 


ty, and deſtroys the beauty of the women in the 
prime of their life; a race of men without informa- 
tion, without ſtrength, and without courage; inca- 


| pable of ſerving their country; magiſtrates deſti- 


tute of dignity and of principles; a pteference of 
| : wit 
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mann of pleaſutes to duty; of pos K © 00K 
liteneſs to the feelings of humanity z of the art of Nh... * 
pleaſing, to talents, to virtue; men abſorbed in 

ſelf · conſideration, ſubſtituted: to men who are 
ſerviceable; offers without reality; innumerable 
ꝛcquaintances, and no friends; miſtreſſes, and no 

wives; lovers, and no huſbands z ſeparations and 
divorces; children without education; fortunes 

in diſorder ; jealous mothers, and hyſterical wo- 

men; nervous nden e old age, and | 
premature death- Ay 1 „ 0 enn 

Ir is with diffieutty that women of -gallaniry 
eſcape the dangets of the critical period of liſe. 
The vexation at the neglect which 'threatens 
them, completes the depravation/ of the blood 
and of the humours, at a time when the calm 
which ariſes from conſciouſneſs of an honeſt life 
might be ſalutary;' It is dreadful to ſeek in vain, 
in one's ſelf, the conſolations of virtue, . 2a 
calamities of nature ſurround us. 

Lier us, therefore, talk no more of 2 
among modern nations; and if we wiſh to diſco- 
ver the cauſe of this degradation, let us earch 
for it in ãt's true principle. 

God doth not become the idol of a people, 
and: virtue does not fall into contempt, unleſs the 
bad conſtitution of the government leads on to 
ſach a corruption. Unfortunately, it will always 
have this effect, if the government be ſo conſti- 
tuted, that the temporary intereſt of a ſingle per- 
fon, or of a ſmall number, can with impunity 
prevail over the common and invariable intereſt 
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of the whole. It will always produce this cortup. 


don, if thoſe; in whole hands authority is lodged 


can make an arbitrary uſe of it; can place them. 
ſelves above the reach of juſtice; can make their 
power adminiſter to plundering, and their plun- 
der to the continuance of abuſes occaſioned by 
their power. Good laws are maintained by good 
morals, but good morals are eſtabliſhed by good 
laws. Men are what government makes them. 
To modify them, it is always armed with an irre- 
ſiſtible force, that of public opinion; and the go- 
vernment will always make uſe of corruption, 
when; by it's nature it is itſelf corrupt. In a 
word, the nations of Europe will have good mo- 
rals hen they have good governments. Let us 
conclude. But let us previouſſiy give a rapid 
ſketch: of the good and of the evil produced by 
the diſcovery of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
T.n1is great event hath improved the conſtruc- 
tion of ſhips, navigation, geography, aſtronomy, 
medicine, natural hiſtory, and ſome other branches 


of knowlege; and theſe advantages have not been 


attended with any know'n inconvenience. 

Ir hath procured to ſome empires vaſt do- 
mains, which have given ſplendour, power, and 
wealth, to the ſtates which have founded them. 
But what expences have not been laviſhed, to 
clear, to govern, or to defend theſe diſtant poſ- 
ſeſſions. When theſe colonies ſhall have ac- 
quired that degree of culture, knowlege, and po- 
pulation which is ſuitable for them, will they not 
detach * from a country which hath 

founded 
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ſounded it's ſplendour upon their proſperity ? boo kf 
We know not at what perjod this revolution will Canis 


happen ; but it muſt certainly take place. 

EvuroPs is indebted to the New World for a 
few conveniences, and a few luxuries. Bur be- 
fore theſe enjoyments were obtained, were we leſs 
healthy, leſs robuſt, leſs intelligent, or lefs 
happy ? Are theſe frivolous advantages, ſo cruelly 
obtained, ſo unequally diſtributed, and ſo obſti- 
nately diſputed, worth -one drop of that blood 
which hath been ſpilt, and which will ſtill be ſpilt 
for them? Are they to be compared to the life 
of a ſingle man? And yet, how many lives have 
hitherto been deſtroyed ; how many are at preſent 
devoted; and how many will not hereafter be ſa- 
crified, to ſupply chimerical wants, which we 
ſhall never be perſuaded wer — of, rer by 
dn or reaſon. 

Tux voyages undertaken poo al the ſeas have 
weakened' the principle of national pride; they 
have inſpired civil and religious toleration ; they 
have revived the ties of original fraternity ; 
have inſpired the true principles of an uni- 
verſal ſyſtem of morality, founded upon the 
identity of wants, of calamities, of pleaſures, and 
of the analogies common to mankind under 
every latitude; they have induced the practice of 
benevolence towards every individual who appeals 
to it, whatever his manners, his country, his 
laws, and his religion may be. But at the ſame 
time, the minds of men have been turned to lu- 


crative ſpeculation, The ſentiment. of glory hath. 
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L. been weakened. Riches. have been preferred 10 
8 fame; and every thing which tended to the 
| elevation of BG hath Vilibiy no; - to 
deeay v.77 wlll ad of 
| To New World bach mul plied ſpecic amongf 
| An earneſt deſire of obtaining it hath occa- 
— much exertion upon the face of the globe; 
but exertion , is not happineſs; Whoſe: deſtiny 
| hath. been meliorated by. gold and ſilver? Do 
ll not the nations who dig them from the bowels of 
| the earth, languiſh in ignorance, ſuperſtition, 
ignorance and pride, and all thoſe vices which it is 
moſt difficult to eradicate, when they have taken 
deep. root. Have they not loſt; their agriculture 
and their manufactures ? Their exiſtence; is it 
not precarious ? If an induſtrious people, pro- 
prietots of a fertile ſoil, ſhould ane day repteſent 
to the other people, that they have too long car- 
ried on a loſing trade with them and that they 
will no longer give the thing ſor the repteſenta- 
tion; would not this ſomptuary ] law be a ſentence 
of death againſt that region, which hath none but 
riches of convention, unleſs the latter, driven 
by deſpair, ſhould ſhut up it's mines, in order to 
open furrows in the ground ? 

Taz other powers of Europe may — 2h 
have acquired no greater advantage from the 
treaſures of America. If the repartition of them 
hath been equal, or proportionate between them, 
neither of them have decreaſed in opulence, or 
increaſed in ſtrength. The analogies which exiſt- 
ed in ancient times ſtill exiſt. Let us ſuppoſe 
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that ſane caries i Hire book 
metals than the rival nations, they will — 
either bury them, of throw them into circularion. 

In the firſt inſtance, this is nothing more than 

the barten property of a ſuperfluous taſs of gold. 

1n the ſecond, they will acquire only a temporary 
ſuperiority, becauſe in a ſhort ſpace of time all 
vendible commodities will bear a price propor- 

tionate to the ene the . which re- | 
preſent them. | 

Suck are ow locate Ane even to . 
advantages which we owe to the diſcovery of the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. But how many calami- 
ties, which cannot be compenſated, have not at- 
tended the conqueſt of theſe regions ? 

Hav the devaſtators of them loſt nothing by 
depopulating them for a long ſpecies of ages? If 

all the blood that hath been ſpilt in thoſe coun - 

tries had been collected into one common reſer- 
voir, if the dead bodies had been heaped up in the 
ſame plain, would not the blood and the carcaſſcs 
of the Europeans have occupied a great ſpace in 
it? Hath it been poſſible ſpeedily to fill up the 
void which theſe emigrants had left in their na- 
tive land, inſected with a ſhameful and cruel poi- 
ſon from the New World, which 2 even the 
ſources of reproduction? 

Since the bold attempts of Price e and of 
Gama, a ſpirit of fanaticiſm, till then unknow'n, 
hath been eſtahliſhed in our countries, which is 
that of mak ing diſcoveries. We have traverſed, 
and ſtill. continue to traverſe, all the climates 

Vor. B b from 
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5 2 * from one pole to another, in order to diſcover 
doe continents to invade, ſome iſlands to ravage, 


and ſome people to ſpoil, to ſubdue, and to maſ- 
ſacre. Would not the perſon who ſhould put an 
end to this frenay deſerve to be ee _ 
the benefactors of mankind? __ - | 

Tux ſedentary hfe is the only Grams one 
to population. The man who travels leaves no 
poſterity, behind him. The land forces have 


created a multitude of perſons devoted to celi- 


bacy. The naval: forces have almoſt doubled 
them; with this difference, that the latter are de- 
ſtroyed by illneſſes on board of ſhip, by ſbip- 
wrecks, by fatigue, by bad food, and by the 
change of climate. A foldier may return to 
ſome of the profeſſions uſeful to ſociety. A ſailot 
is a ſailor for ever. When he is diſcharged from 
the ſervice, he is of no further uſe to his country, 
wic his under the neceſſity of providing an hoſ- 
pital for him. 

Lonc voyages have introduced a new ſpe⸗ 
cies of anomalous ſavages. I mean thoſe men, 
who traverſe. ſo many countries, and who 
in the end belong to none; who take wive: 
wherever they find them, and that only from 
motives of animal neceſſity; thofe amphibious 
creatures, who live upon the ſurface of the 
waters; who come on ſhore only for a mo- 
ment; to whom every habitable latitude i 


equal; who have, in reality, neither fathers, mo- 


thers, children, brothers, relations, friends, nor 
fellow-citizens, in whom the moſt pleaſing and 
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the moſt ſacred ties are extinct; who quit their nook 
country without regret 3; who never return to-it —.— 


without being impatient of going out again; 
and to whom the habit of living upon a dreadful 
element gives a character of ferociouſneſs. Their 
probity is not proof againſt the croſſing of the , 
line; and they acquire riches in nn for 
their virtue and their health. | 

Tus inſatiable thirſt of gold, hath given. birth 
to the moſt infamous and the moſt atrocious of 
all traffics, that of ſlaves. Crimes againſt nature 
are ſpoken of, and yet this is not inſtanced as the 
moſt execrable of them. Moſt of the European 
nations have been ſtained with it, and a baſe 
motive of intereſt hath extinguiſhed in their 
hearts all the ſentiments due to our fellow- 
creatures. But, without theſe aſſiſtances, theſe 
countries, the acquiſition of which hath coſt ſo 
dear, would - ſtill be uncultivated. Let them 
then remain fallow; if, in order to cultivate them, 
it be neceſſary that man ſhould be reduced to the 
condition of the brute, in the perſon of the buyer, 
of the ſeller, and of him who is ſold. 

Snali we not take into our account, the compli- 


cation which the ſettlements in the Eaſt and Welt. 


Indies have introduced in the machine of govern- 
ment? Before that periog, the perſons proper to 
hold the reins of government were infinitely ſcarce, 
An adminiſtration more embarraſſed, hath re- 
quired a more extenſive genius, and greater 
depth of knowlege. The cares of ſovereignty, 
divided between the citizens placed at the foot of 


the throne, and the ſubjects ſettled under the 


B b 2 equator, 
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equator, or near the pole, have been inſufficient 
or boch the one and the other. Every 


hath fallen into confuſion. The feveral ſtates 
have languiſhed under the yoke of oppreſſion, 
and endleſs wars, or ſuch as were inceffantly re- 
newed, have GO _ Hebes nd: n it 
with blood. 1 

Ler us ſtop ing ag eoulider ouithives: as 
exiſting at the time when America and India were 
unknow'n. Let me ſuppoſe that I addreſs myſelf 
to the moſt cruel of the Europeans in the follow- 
ing terms. There exiſt regions which will fur- 
' niſh thee with rich metals, agreeable clothing, 
and delicious food. But read this hiſtory, and 
behold at what price the diſcovery is profiled 
to thee. Doeſt thou wiſn or not that it ſhould 
Se made ? Is it to be imagined that there exiſts 
| a being infernal enough to anſwer this queſtion 
in the affirmative} Let it be remembered, that 
there will not be a ſingle inſtant in futurity, when 
my queſtion will not have the ſame force. 
.* Nations, I have diſcourſed to you on your 
deareſt intereſts. I have placed before your eyes 


the benefits of nature; and the fruits of induſtry, 


As ye are too frequently the occafton of your mu- 
tual unhappineſs, you, muſt have ſelt how the 
jealouſy of avarice, how pride and ambition re- 
move far from your common weal, the happineſs 
that preſents itſelf to you by peace and commerce. 
1 have recalled that happineſs which has been 
removed from you. The ſentiments of my hear 

have been gr * in favour 1 all man- 
r | kind, 
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ate all equal jn my ſight, by the reciprocal rela-... 


tion of the ſame wants and the ſame; calamities; 
as they are all equal in the eyes of the Supreme 


Being through the connection between their 


weakneſs and his power. I have not Deen igno- 
rant that, ſubject, as ye were, to maſters, your 
deſtiny muſt principally depend upon them; and 
that while I was ſpeaking to you of your calami- 


ties, I, was, cenſuring them for their errors, or 
their crimes. This reflection hath not depreſſed 
my courage. I have never conceived, that the 


ſacred reſpect due to humanity, could poſſibly be 


irreconeileable with that which is due to thoſe 


who ſhould be it's natural protectors. I have 
been tranſported in idea into the councils of the 
ruling powers. I have ſpoken without diſguiſe, 
and without fear, and have no reaſon to accuſe 
myſelf. of having betrayed the great cauſe I have 
ventured to plead. I have informed princes of their 
duties, and of the rights of the people. I have 
traced to them the fatal effects of that inhuman 


power which is guilty of oppreſſion; and of that 


. whoſe indolence and weakneſs ſuffers it. I have 


ſketched all around them portraits of. your, mis- 


fortunes, and they cannot but have been ſenſibly 
affected by them. I have warned them, that if 
they turned their eyes away, thoſe true hut dręad- 
ful pictures would be engraven on the marble of 
their tombs, and accuſe their aſhes, while poſte- 
rity trampled on them, 

Zur talents are not always equal to our zeal. 


Undoubtedly I have ſtood in need of a greater 
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pO K ſhare of that penetration which diſcovers 
w—— dients, and of that eloquence which enforces 


truth.” Sometimes, perhaps, the ſentiments of 
my heart have contributed to raiſe my genius; 


bur moſt frequently I have perceived myſelf over- 
vhelmed with my . and conſcious of my 
own inability. 


© May writers, on whom nature has beſtowed 
greater abilities, complere by their maſterpieces 


what my eſſays have begun! Under the auſpices 


of philoſophy, may there be one day extended, 
from one extremity of the world to the other, 
that chain of union and benevolence which ought 
to connect all civilized people! May they never 
more carry among favage nations the example of 


vice and-oppreſſion ! I do not flatter myſelf that, 


at the period of that happy revolution, my name 


will be ſtill in remembrance. This feeble work, 


. which will have only the merit of having brought 
forth others better than itſelf, will doubtleſs be 


forgotten. But I ſhall,” at leaſt, be able to ſay, 


that I have contributed as much as was in my 
power to the happineſs of my fellow-creaturey 
and pointed out the way, though perhaps at 4 
diſtance, to improve their deſtiny. This agree- 
able thought will ſtand me in the ſtead of gloſ). 
It will be the delight of my old age, and the con. 
ſolation of "my lateſt nnn 9 


* 
* 
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APBENART Indians, cf Nova Scotia, are god by the 

French to ravage the Engliſh ſettlements in New England, 
vii. 21 14,0 wit he uh 

Abſolute N a ſueceſſion of wiſe and geo] ones, tend to 
deſtroy the ſpirit of a people, ii. 12. | 

Acadia. See Nowa Scotia. | a 34 | \ 

Acapulco, account of the annual galleon which arrives at that port 
from Manilla, iii. 377. This port deſcribed, 378. 

Acunba, Triflan de, ſeizes the iſland of Socotota for the crown of 

Au, one of the moſt flouriſhing factories in Afiz, before the Por- 
toguele intercepted the navigation of the Red-Sea, ii. 52. | 

Adventurers naval, their character, iv. 359. ; 

Slant of Candabar, the manners of that people deſcribed, ii. 68. 
Their cruel ravages in Perſia, 69. Are driven out of Perfia by 
Kouli Khan, 70. n 

Africa, was firſt viſited by the Normans, i. 40. Portugueze ex · 
peditions to the weſtern coaſts of that continent, 41. Portu- 

- gueze ſettlements formed on the coaſts, 205. The ftaple of 
their trade fixed at Moſambique, 206, General view of the 
fituation and extent of this vaſt continent, v. 142. Deſcription 
of Egypt, 143- Hiſtory of Lybia, 154. , Foundation of the 
ſtates of Algiers, Tonis, and Tripoli, 158. Empire of Morocco, 
175. Plan propoſed for ſupprefling the piratical ſtates of Bar- 
bary, and civiliaing the country, 182. Inquiry into the cauſe 
of the. black colour of Negroes, 187, Deſcription of Guinea, 
197. Account of the Africanus on the banks of the Niger, 212. 
On the Gold-coaſt, 214. River Senegal, and its trade, 228. 
River Gambia, 230. Cape Verd Iſlands, -ibid. Sierra Leone, 

. 231, Illands of Curamo, 235. 'River Gabon, 236. Loango, 

| A roldqdey into the cauſe and remedy of the unw hole ſomeneſs 

. of the climate on their coaſts, 239. . 
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| . faſts and ſeſtivala, rbid,' The arts of cultivation have not 


| Alt uguergue, Aiphenſo, is inveſted by the court of Liſbon, with the 
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Ages, middle, of Europe l i, 12. | TIF 
Agriculture aſſiduouſiy followed in China, i. 153. Is recommend. 


ed to the people by the example of the emperors, 157. Re. 
vived in France by Charlemagne, ii. 214. The ſource of com- 
merce it in turn promoted by commerce, viii. 216. Is the ſpring 
of population, 207. Antient Rome ruined. by a contempt of, 
ibid, Enyland the firſt European nation that encouraged apri- 
cultore by honours and premipms, 219, Huſbandmen oppreſied 
and deſpiſed in France, 271, Cultivation purſued in Germany 
and other northern nations, 223. Why the molt fertile territo. 
ries produce the leaſt, 224. Pernicious tendency of „ 


ſtudied ſo attentively as other arts. 225. Is the only ſource of 
wealth of which a country cannot be deprived by rivalſhip, 227, 
The welfare of cities dependant upon agriculture, 228. Huſ- 
bandmen the moſt deſerving of encouragement of any claſs in the 
ſtate, 230. A free trade the means of promoting agricultu e, 
232. Gives birth to the arts, 233. Improves the climate of a 
country, 249 A MAS 
Ar la Chapelle, remarks on the peace of, v. Q. 
Akbar Mahmoud, emperor, his ſcheme to acquire a knowledge of 
the religion of the Bramins, i. 53. Redoces Guxarat, ii, 243. 
Albany, a fort erefled there by the Dutch, to carry on a fur trade 
with the Indians, vii, 267. por 
1 — examination of his conduH at the fiege of Havar- 
nah, v. 128. * 
Albironi, cardinal, his plan of colonization, iii. 400. 


regulation of their intereſts in the Eaſt Indjes, i, fog.” Seizes 
the City of Goa, 106. Takes it agoin and fortifies it; 10%. His 
bold ſchemes to deſtroy the Venetian commerce with Indis, 122, 
Reduces and forrifies the city of Ormus in the Perſian Gulph, 
128. Reduces the city of Malacca, 137. His death and cha. 


rater, 145. : | . 
Alcade, his office in Mexico, iv, 274. f | * 
Altavala, a tax impoſed on the Spaniſh American colonies, ex- 

plained, iv. 285. N . * 
3 the Great, cauſes that facilitated his conqueſt of India, 

"It, 340. I | ? et a 
Ales rendered the mart for eaſtern commerce under Ptolemy, 

the ſucceſſor to Alexander, i. 108. Account of the intended 

"navigable communication between this city and Berenice, 109. 

Manner of carrying on the trade on it's failure, ib7g. © Irs con- 
meree transferred to Conſtantinople, 113 Pbe barbour ol, 

deſctibed, v. 150, 94 e 
Algiers, preſent ſtate of that republic, -v. 168. Amount of ther 

piratical fleet, 169. The tage ib, in the hands of a con- 

pany at Marſeiltes, 170. Deſcription ef the capital city. 173. 
Algonpuins, origin of the wor | between them and che Thoquois, d 

473+ Are by the Nen, 75% Are dere, 7. 
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{magro, Diego ty Mus chens des, is. 1.  Adociates with Hanes in 
hi cheme ol ſubd uing Peru, — His diſtal with hic, 42. 
18 defeated and beheaded by Pizarco 4. 43s 

Almagro the younger, avengre the death 'of his father, by the 
matlacre of Praarra and bis adherents, iv. 44. + His charaer 
3 proceedings, 43. Is reduced and put ner 

0% 

Ales, 228 manner of preparing this drog, i. 119.3 

dhe 2 accauut: of that procured trom Coche ii. 79. 

Uſes a, 0. 

Amazons, "fources and prodi jous counſe.of that great river. ju Spot 
America, iv. 408. Fir diſcovery of, by the Spaniards, 409. 
Examination into the fabulous tories of A nation of women 


\ Caited Amazune, 410. Voyage of Pedro Texcira up the.river, 


4+ » Hazardous miſſion of the Jeſuits up that ker ;. 
Account of the bordering natives, 418. 
2 ky beg refidest at the ſeveral Evropean court, viii. 


44 addrofs..of one of the natives. of, to.the-Portugueſe on 
their proſſigacy, i. 2t5+ Cloves culdvated there under.Duich 
autberky, 262. Dutch account of à conſpi iracy 2 — | 
- chem by the Engliſh, ü. 19. The accu nie by the 
Engliſh on circumſtances, 20. 
Anerica, the honour of giving name 10 this immenſe region 25 to 
Columbus, though. capric iauſly reſerved for Veſpucius, iii. 
- The propenſity of the natives to an unnatural vice accounted f 
274. I be conqueſts of the Spaniards, thoſe greatly facilitated 
by, the women, 275. Conqueſt of Mexico by Cortez, 280. 
| Conqueſt of Pera by Pizarro, iv. 11. A philoſophical inquiry 
ioto the right. of eſtabliſhing colonies, in diſtant countries, 192. 
. Applica:iog. to the caxdyuRof, Europeans in this quarter of the 
world, 19g. Great: importation — ivto Spapiſn Ame- 
rica, 268. Review of the forms of government eſtabliſhed in 
| Spaniſh America, 276. Ecclefialtical government in Spaniſh 
America, 277. Articles proper for Spain to cultivate. in the 
. colonies, 333. The colonies ought to be opened to foreigners, 
336+ Great: contraband trade there, 339. "Whether Co Spa- 
1 empire thete is permanent ot not, 343. Deſcription of the 
. Carjbbee Iſlende, v. 194 Hillory of the Buccancers, 37. Peace- 
| er 2 of, after ile peace of 2 Bb Hints hor 1 
ing ſlavery 1n America, 305+ The northern parts of, probably 
. viſited by the Norweg "xy long. before the time of Columbus, 
46. The ——— the: Britiſh American iſlands pally 
owing to the civil war under Charles I. vi- 282. Bo 5 con- 
tinents of America have been covered by the ſea, vu. 146. Re- 
flectiona on the good and eil which wal 0 ber- rom the 
= wrt ge ang — Europes expedi 
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due the Engliſh, and ceded to them, vü. 124. Hi 

- of- tiſh ſettlements on chis continent, 129. — 
colonies greatly forwarded by 2 of Puritans, 142. A 
' true idea of this continent why fo long retarded, ibid, - Com. 
| with the Old 'World, 143. Phanomen which indicate 
this continent to be more recently left by the ocean than the 
Old World, 146. n origin of the inha - 
bitants of, 149. State of the country and it's natives on the 
| firſt arrival of the Engliſh, 160. The alterations effected by 
them, 161. Deſcription of Hudſon's Bay, 162. Diſcuſſion of 
' the queſtion about the exiſtence of a north-weſt paſſage to India, 
171. State of Canada under Britiſh government, 180. De. 
| n _ The Cod fiſhery on the Great 
we „ 197. Deſcription of Nova Scotis,” 216, Hiſtorical ac- 
- count of New England, 231. New York, 256. New Jerſey, 
| * Pennſylvania, 287. Maryland, 311. Virginia, 323. 
* two Carolinas, 340. Georgia, 359. Florida, 371. Rx 
tent of the Britiſh territories, 384. Obſervations on the ſea coaſt 

of North America, 386. Cauſes of the ſlowneſs of v 
there, 387, Deſcription and uſes of the candleberry 8 338, 
Deſcription and uſes of the ſugar maple tree, 389. Account of 
tte birds peculiar to this continent, 390. Bees brought over 
from Europe, and are c:ntinually increafing, 302. Was deſtitute 
of all domeſtic animals till ſtocked with them from Korope, 
393. Supplies England with naval ſtores, 397, Abounds with 
iron mines, 309. American iron allowed to be freely imported 
Into Ergland, 401, The vines there incapable of making wice, 
4032. — — to produce filk in Carolina, 403. 
* eral obſervations on the population of this continent, 404. 
Review of the three principal claſſes of inhabitants, 406. Speech 
of a Quaker, reprobating the cuſtom of retaining Negroes in 
| flavery, 416. Aggregate number of it's white and black inha- 
bitants, 418. Cauſes of the rapid population there- inquired 
into, #bid. General character of the” inhabitants, 421. The 
5 reſervation of national diſtinctions among the coloniſts ought to 
be dropped, 423. No eccleſiaſtical power allowed ia the Brith 
colony governments, i574. The diſtinctions among the coloay 
governments, 426. Remarks on the imperfeQions of the colony 
conſtitutions, 430. Their preſent goverament only a reform 
tion of the ſeudal 2 3 er by 
1 per eurreney, 434+ Reitrictions im on thei rude 
1 439. Reſtraints on importation and exportation, 
15. Tue Britiſh colonies called upon to cantribute to the ei. 
pences of the mother country, 446. The foundation of 
- -/- their 6ppoſition to this claim ſtated, 444. Stamp Act impoſed 
on them, 450. Aud repealed, ibid. Other duties impoſed is 
it's fed, 45 1. And repealed, except in the article of tea, 43. 
Tue port ot Boſton ſhut up, ' 454, Commencement of the ur 
wich Britain, 450. Arguments employed to juſtify the Ame. 
"rican claim to independence, 463. 494. Declaration —— 
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þ AMY "Allegations in their manifeſto, 503, The 
conſtitution of their new eſtabliſhed government, '5og. 
of the war with Britain, 610. Why it was not more vigorouſly 
| proſecuted on the part of the new ſtates, 52 Tee Hb. 
— concluded with France, 532. Tbe independence of the 
American ſtates gy een, 1A by the court of France, 533. The 
mediation of „ offered between the contending powers, 546. 
Spain joins in war D r Britain, 548. Conduct of the 
American ftates a 554+ Probable conſequences of 
their independency, $59. Iniate ſeeds of diſunion among them, 
ibid, All mankind intereſted in the ſucceſs of their efforts, 558. 
Review of their territorial poſſeſſions, and their natural produc - 
tions, 559. Emigrators to them not likely to gain much by re- 
moval, 2 Probable extent of their future ation, 563. 
Exbortation to them, i, The diſcovery of, inſtromental to 
the decline of the power of the Church of Rome, vii. 12. 
American iſlands; See Babama, Bermudas, Caribber, &c. iflands ; 
and ſee allo the moſt conſiderable of them ander their proper 
names, 
dnabaptifis are firſt difting viſhed in Germany by outrageous aQs 
of bellies, before — had di ＋ their religious tenets in: o 
a ſyſtem, vii. 779. The leading principles of the ſect, 280. 
Are reduced to ſubmiſſion, 282. Mc ſunk into obſcurity, 283. 
Analogy, the method of reaſoning by, fallscious, v. 19 |. 
AO on the gold coaft of Africa, the French driven ſrom 
the Engliſh, v. 2 
Prey: e conſequences of 4 u a ſtate, iv. 43. ; 
* Ferdinand, commands the the firſt Portugueſe nie 0 to 
ina, i. 150. 
. onthe cu of Abc, fiogular cuſtom remarked there, 
Account of the Portugueſe ſertlement of St. Paul de Lo- 
— 243. 
1 pirate, eftabliſhes an independent ſtate, ii. 101. How 
102. 
Anguilla," the iſland and it's cultivation deſcribed, vi. 313. 
_ the reports circulated concerning the freight of, found to 
be fabulous, vii. 177, 
Axjengo on the coaſt of Malabar, account of the 1 1 cy 
Draper, 


1 n 
1 


Annapolis, in Nova Scotia, _ vii. 221. 

Azmnuities for lives, an ob to population, viii. 262. 

Haſon, Commodore, — the failure of his South Sea expedi- 
non, iv. 348. v. 

n Re 32 379. 

Astigua, * . of that iſland, vi, 299. It's preſent po- 


* 


pulation and production I's 522 ſtrength and re- 
venue, 300. Governor Pad kd the 'nhabltancs, - 305. 
Juriſdiction of the 3 | 

Antilles ; Set Cari 
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| Anteverp, 
— pe kical ole don of, f. 41, Its, three 
ia. geographica cription. o 41 t's..t 
.' divitidns, 42. It's antient joh,bitanicy Fs Their Lean 
| and improvernetits in aris under the W of Mohammed, 4;. 
- . Obſervations. on their, genius, ibid, Their attention to com. 
merce, 44. Manners and culloms the preſent Arabians, 45. 
2 2 e ef 2 wy Their 13 way * 
47» cir diſpoſition to . 3 heir camels, 
Jo ibid, "The ape yp in — they * trav ellers, 49 Nes. 
iat excellence of their u, $0» eir poetical ak, 
Hiſtorical -account of the port of Aden, — — of 
the number of 29 — 55, Great conſymption of caffe 
there, and great trade carried on with, 47. Account of the 
trade of Mocha, 58, At Jodds, 63. A Surat, 63, - Advar. 
tages derived from the n to Mecca, 66. The trade 
carried on by. the Arabs/t0 Aleppo and Baſſora, 


Arabi, the firſt revivers of commerce in Euro 27. Aud N. | 


reſtorers of arts and ſciences, 15, Were firſt who ſailed over 
| 2 Atlantic Ocean, 33. Extend themſches oyer the Ealt ladies, 
99. Sciences cultiv * them, viii. 337. 
Archangel, the Engliſh under Queen Blizabeth trade to un 
at that port ſoon aſter it's diſcovery, ii. 10. 
Architeure, Gothic, origin, and principles of, i. 
Arcot, nabob . his court where kept, ii. 128. I copnexions 
with the Engliſh, 


4 2 a fruit — by the Dutch at Ceylon, de R | 


c: thang thay perl how with it's uſes, i. Wit * the 
te 


* with 2949. 
o, his character, vii. 324» 
_Aniſtocracy, the AR, tor and ageinlt, 6. major a 
ment, ſtated, 8 8 
of his » ” 
* — by the 2220 — the ae of LM 155 yan of 
the ſchools, ibid. 1s nner en SU A 
teach true philoſophy, 8 | 
Arithmetic, invented by t e Arabs, viii. 337 
; r for the bande of lee wi ity " 
—_— . he 
— — character, viii. 324: . 
2 ney the natute 10 1 trade 15 carry on at Gan- 
f broon, ii. 26. At Pegu, 145. ngal, Le. | 
poiſoned, the wſe of, 2 v. 366. Aboliſhed by 
the laws of war, ibid. 
ray, landing, the dangers of, how guarded againſt in the Britiſh 
government, vili« 6. 
_ Hemotto, deſcription of the nee that * 5 is dog, Vs "ths 
les preparation for uſey aps {ig 
Arrack, how made at Battavia, i. 345... 
e. r derived fr m Ad. ive, 236+ mug into 


* ar! 


ate on. es preſent, compared. with, l ove 
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* 


__ 0 7 aw<S 
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1 * 9 * * 
Er ae in_the Paropean 


ſtates, 2 Are favourable to The comp licated 
' nature o . arts exerted in various k * of nana, by 
' Art better adapied to ** than to c 24 2 F; 
the origin of, viii, 314+ Why Greece Excelled in 5. tt 
Why 4 His Nan e "inferior to 'the,Greeks in them, 31 
Revolutions of, traced, * are feſt driven from Rome, and 
ward brought back Kg by the me people, 322. The ſplen- 
0 N of their revival in Italy, $23. Their capi d progreſs i in France, 
"Will not «gain be eaſily 8 330. Perpetuaie | the 
; — of vations, 32. "Lead io p r * 3. — 
Arti and Bare fo to faſhion, v. 199. n 
745 geographical' deſcriptlon of, 7. 
n an inſtrument PEE — 1+ by pegs Hour of ker 
al, J. 
th rug or oy of 7 for criminals, philoſophical reflec- 
"was og, ili. 12175 bat reſulting from profeſſional character, 


Adele, tek of 5 unſetiled ſtats of bis government Shen 
invaded by Pitzatro, Iv. 15. His interview with Pizarro, 15. 
His retinue maſſacred, and himſelf taken priſoner, 18. His large 
offers of runſom, 14. Is baſely put ty; Goat, 20. 

2 his vigilant defence « the eſe poſſeſſions in, India, 

ainſt the country powers, f. 217. forms the adwiniflration 
1 Affalrs there, 220. 

Hralantis, the” ſuppoſed exiſtence of an e iland ſo called, 
inquited into, i. 33. 

Athens, the firſt commercial efforts of, i. 7. 

Atlantic Ocean, formeily ſuppoſed to de unpalſble i 32. Pien 

ctoſſed by the Moors and Arabs, 333 

Audiences in Spaniſh America, the nature of thoſe tribunals, Ir. 
276. 

Aurengtzebt reduces the Engliſh, who bad. iaſulted bis ſhips at 

5 Bombay, i, 33. Eh 

Auftria, the court of, moce intent on war and conqueſt, than on 
trade and government, ili. 27. The internal reſources of the 

country not adequate to the pride and intolerant ſpirit of che 
-houſe of, ibid. Eftabliſhment of an Eaſt India Company at 
Oftend, 29. This Company ſacrificed to other views, 33» 

Authority. in goverament, it's prejudicial effects, viii. 118. | 

Auto da Fi, celebrated at Mexico, on zccount-of the loſs'sf a fleet, 
iii, 326. Refleclions on this horrible act of expiation, 377. 

Axorei, nen iv. 509. 


"Babar, king of Sanidrcand, low laduced ts PETRO * 38 
of indoſtan, - ii. 342+ . 23 s the foundation of the empite of 


rg Tartars, 343» plan of government, 345* +] 
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Daten Friar, important conſequences that reſulted from his 
fm di . Kein. Te 
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Bahama Iſlands, their fituation and = oY vi. 358. 5 Are ſet⸗ 


Died by Captain Woodes Rog! . | 
Bahar, that — 55 the phepnk we # br OP Itivation of pop- 
pies, and making of opium, ii. 1 


Bahbarin, id the Perſian Gulph, 3 of that iſland, ii. 79, | 


I: conſiderable for it's pearl fiſhery, go,, | 
Bahia, the government of, in Brazil, deſcribed, iv. 4534. Whale 
fiſhery there, 454. Culture of tobacco, 455. Amount of the to- 
bacco trade there; 466. n 
Balambangan, on the iſland of Bornes, a new Eagliſh ſettlement 
there, deſtrayed, ii. 133 | 
Balbea, Vaſco Nugnes de, arrives at the province of Darien, 
iy, 6, His charaQer, ibid. Advances into the mountains, 7. 
Deſtroys and diſperſes the inhabitants, 8. Diſcovers the Southern 
| Ocean, 9. Is ſuperſeded and put to death by Pedrarias, 10. 
Baldivia, account of the Dutch expedition to, iv. 345+ 
Balliaderes, Indian female dancers, account of, ii. 253. Their 
Ball. dates paid de Soond, by thips paſſing i 
altic, duties paid in t 1 i g in or out, v. 
Baltimore, Lotd. See Maryland. * N . | _ 
Banana, deſcription of that tree, and it's fruit, v. 14. 1 
Banda Iſlands, diſtinguiſhed as the only places which produce nut- 
megs, i. 263. Are barren in every other reſpect, 265, . The 
— exterminated, and now peopled by white 
men, 200. p ö 
Bandel, a Portugueze ſettlement up the river Ganges, it's preſent 
forlorn tate, ii. 1 33: 
Banians, the trade of Mocha carried on by a ſucceſſion of that 
claſs of people, ii, 59. Are the principal merchants at Surat, 
245. Their mode of dealing, 245, - Their women, 247. 
Bantam, how the Dutch acquired the excluſive trade with that 
kingdom, i. 29: | | a | 
Barbadoes, firſt ſeitſed by the Engliſh, vi. 291. General deſcription 
of, and it's, population, 292. Conlpiracy of the Negroes and 
Caribs, 293. Soil, and culture of ſugar there, 294. Pie. 
ſent ſtate of the iſland, and it's trade, 295. It's capacity of 
defence againſt invaſion, 296. * | 
Barbary, the antient Lybia, review of the hiſtory of this country, 
v. 154. Is ſubjefted by the Saracens, 156, By the Turks, 
158. Foundation of the ſtates of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripsl, 
ibid. Empire of Morocco, 175. Origin of theſe — 
ſtates, 181, Means for 8 182. And civilizing 
the natives, 184. | | | 
Barbads, deſcription of that iſland, vi. 311. The purpoſes fot 
which it is cultivated, 312. 2 
Bark, Peruvian, deſeri of the tree that prodaces it, iv. 10d. 
Three ſpecies or varieties of, 109. The virtues of, _— 
pu 


ty by 


7 

Batavia, the capital of all the Dutch Eaſt India fettlements,' d. de- 
ſcribed, i. Cauſes of it's uowholefomeneſs, 336. Expe- 
dients of het inhabitants to redify the — qualities of 
the air, 337. The diverſity of it's inhabitants, 338. Their 
lux 31. The nature of the intercourſe between this city 
end the Dutch ſettlements, 342. Intercourſe with China, 
343. Trade carried on with other nations, 345- Revenue and 
government of, 345. Is eaſy to be taken cken by any invader, 


383. 
Bite. ſettle in, and give name to Battavia, i i. 229. Are beer. 
larly diſtinguiſhed by Julius Czſar, 2 7 overrun gre ory 
Franks, 231. Their country obtains the of H 
n ; fe laue nn 
uc 
Bear of Canada deſcribed, vi . 494 
1 ded 09e,; itr af, oh . Hie 
mode of ſociety, and manner of building, 407. His amorous , 
attachments, 500, Method of hunting him, 503. His powers 
compared with thoſe of his ſavage — 505. Various qua- 
lities of beaver ſkins, 507. 


Bees carried over from Europe to North Nur 25 c 
continually NN Vit. 303. 
Beggars encouraged by public charities, v. 392 
ny” 'the capital of the gorerament of Fara in Band account 
. 444+ 
Bencoolen, on the iſland of Sumatra, 2 ſettlement formed there by 
the Engliſh, ii. 131. Fort Marlborough built, and a trade for 
eſtabliſhed, 132 Lens ph — 
Bengal, boundaries and beter o province, ii. 1 s 
revolutions and preſent «rake ' . ls the — — 
moſt populous province in che Mogul em S 
ried on with che neighbouring provinces, 142. It's trade in falt, 
and in filk particularly, 144. All foreign commerce 
by the Europeans, ibid, ports of, 155. 1 Li 
ment of the Engliſh at Calcutta, by the Sou Soukab, 169. 
ſucceſſes of the Engliſh under Admiral Watſon and — 
Clive, 170, They obtain a ſormal grant of the ſovereignty 
over the whole province, A. The old form of government 
adhered to under En gence, 174. The Engliſh empire 
over, precarious, 176. Their adminiitration there corrupted, 
180, e. Commercial oppreſions exerciſed over the province, 182. 


- 


— 4 1 
| famine there, 186. 
Praſemt circumſtances of the 
Benguela, St, Philip de, on 
ſettlement, account. of, v. "= 
Bexzois, gum, where found, i. — 5 
Tree, in Egypt, e deferibed,/ e 10 | 
Berbice, boundaries, and extent of this Sttlemeut, v. Ty uu 
Jof, 452. Produce and trade of the country! 453. 


Berkaly, 8 protects the refugee royulits there, 


evan gh en brſt diſcovery and fertlewent _—— $57. Ge. 

— — of, 358. Are diſtingaiſhed by the. manufac. 

and cedar-boilt ſhipe, 359. A Society 

2278 = the 3 n and mechagical 
arte, '# 1s 

Bu, Captain, his engagement with the Portogueze fleet at Sura, 


Bari, 5 * plat, — it's. aſe among the loca, 
. | ” 

of Byypr, Heir promotion und bes ie deſcribed, v. 148. 
2 in Fong — ion of that diſtri, vii. 20. A large 
colony leſt there to deftrafion by ann MifſiGppi Com. 


peny, 26. $5 x 
Birds, onde ſoggefed as 0 the natare of heir language, i. 30" 


Nieſta, why au article of Eaſt India trade, 344. 
Bijaagar, cauſes of the decline of the empire of, ii, 113. 
Bijon, che nature and properties of this animal well caicalated for 
; Yo gy gry agen v. N a 4 
en a dif in t vince Bengal, the primitive ſy 
2 3 ron manners preſerved there unadu]. 
: -:rerated, ii. 136. Natural ſtrength of the | country agsioſt 
invaſion, 137. wane 7 = and 2 ſacred there, and bench- 
1 ELECTED 
charafter do aſter li that has deem ſaid 139. 
Babe, the iſland deſcribed, ii. 108. The — of 
tdbe climate cortected by the Engliſh, 109. Number and in- 
duaſiry of the, inhabitants, ibid. Ic preſent improvements and 
.- Ccotmamdtcial intercourſe, 110. It's revenue, 111. | 
Bonner of China, how reſtrained from pfopugating ſuperſtition, 
1. 2 
— nature and er of this mineral, ii. 258. 
"Rin, general account of that iſland, and ill ſoeteſs of the Porto- 
goere in their attempts 10 ſettle on it, i. 258. A trade for 
vin eſtablihed there by we Dutch, 259. A new Engliſh 
t at Balambangan deſtroyed, 133. 
Dutch factor, decomes prime minifter to the king of 
— in. 7. 1 8580 — 1 in a h voyage to that 


- iſland,"and dies, 8. 
e. 261% n Boſton, 


e N 
Nhe, the capital of New England, deſcribed, .vii.. 255; The 
harbour; 256. The port ſhut up, for 2 oF 
tea tax, 454+ le N e eee 
r ſettled by the French, ii. 330. Preſent 
ſtate of, 409. | 5 . a 0 | 
Boardennair is {ent by the French government to improve the Ile 
of France, ii, 20. His great naval abilities and experience, 
331. His judi regulations for the ſupport of the colony, 
332. His ſcheme to ſecure the, ſovereignty of the Indian ſeas, 
555 ber Madras, 337. Returns to Europe, and is impri- 
lone , 33 5 "i , : My” ; "; ; 
Bok, Me: curious reaſon given by him for preaching Chriſtianity - 
to ſavages, v. 102. | AI So Rl ee 
1 account of his unfortunate expedition to Fort 
D vi. 113. ; | 1 
Dang the legiſlator of Indoſtan, mythological account of him. 
i. 55. Hie inftitations, 74. Remarks on his policy, 8). His 
religion divided into numerous ſeats, 96, | 
Bramins, inſtance of the inviolable ſecreſy they preſerve with re · 
to their religious tenets, i. 53. Communicate them to 
. Haſtings, the Britiſh governor-general of Bengal, 54. Sum- 
of their religious principles, 55. Foundation of the diſ- 
tinction of caſts, 57, Their chronological account of the ages of 
the world, 59. Their laogua e, 60, Civil laws, 62. ba- 
raſteriſtical . remarks. on their doQrines and policy, 73. The 
different orders of, 75. Are addicted to metaphyſical contro- 
verſies, 76. Account of the ancient Brachmans, from whom 
they are deſcended, 77. | 
Brandy, inordinate love of the North American Indians for and 
it's pernicious effects on them, vi, 514. 
Broil firſt diſcovery of, and it's boundaries, iv. 361, How it 
obtained it's preſent name, 362. Is deſpiſed, and made a re- 
ceptacle for felons, 364. Grants in, made to Portugueſe noble - 
men, 367. Manners and cuſtoms of the natives, 369. Were 
deſtitute of religion, 370. Summary method of puniſhing mur- 
der there, 372. Their marriages and women, ibid. Their ho- 
ſpitality, 374+ Their motives to war, 377. Their treatment 
of priſoners, 378. Are civilized by the Jeſuits, 380. At- 
tempts made by the French to form ſettlements, 385, Dia- 
logue between a Brazilian and a Frenchman, 386. Iacurſion of 
the Dutch, 388. Fernambuca taken, 391, The whole coaſt 
reduced by Prince Maurice, 392. Afﬀairs of, under the Duich 
adminiſtration, 402. A conſpiracy formed: againſt the Dutch, 
403. They are expelled, 406. -Hiftory of the trade of this 
province, 427. The trade ſubjected to a monopoly, 430. Civil, 
military, a religious government. of Brazil, 431. Condition 
of the Negroe ſlaves there, 435. Hiſtorical view of the fitua- 
tion of the Indian natives, 436. The natives declared free citi- 
zens, 438. This emancipauon little attended to, 440. De- 
ſcription of the government of Para, 441. Of Maragoan; *. 
L. VIII. Cs 4 
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' Buenos Ayres, the foundation of that town laid by Mendoza, ir, 


* * courſe with Paraguay how conducted, 229. A packet-boat and 


15. 
arial of the living with the dead, a oeadiics probably derived 


> 


60.018: 6 
Of Fernambues, 448. Of Bahia, 451. Account of the whale 


fiſhery, 454+ Culture and trade of tobacco, 455. Government By 
of Rio _— 458. Iſland of St, Catharine, 463, Town of = 
Se. Paul, 465. Three interior governments, 468, The gold Byn 


mines, 469. Diamonds diſcovered there, 482. Regulations 
impoſed, on the ſearch of, and trade with, ibid. In what ſtate 
+ they are found, 484. Other gems found, 485. Other mines 
| neglected, 486. Impoſitions by which this proviree is depreſ. Cab 
| ed, ibid. Commercial intercourſe of, with other countrics, 488, Cab 
With Africa, ibid, With Madeira, 489. - Improvements recom. th 
mended in this colony, 510, Amount of the population there, Cace 
513. The province might be improved by receiving foreign. pr 
ers, 514. Bat the Inquiſition muſt then be aboliſhed, 2574. af 


- Brazil 400d, deſcription of the tree that produces it, iv. 449. 


The trade of this wood monopolized, 450. | 2 
Bread-tree of the Marianne Iſlands deſcribed, iij, 380. Calle 
Breezes, land and ſea, in the Caribbee Iflands, deſcribed, with ver 

their . v. 2807 e the a no af — 
Þriti 4. ancien to by the Phœnicians, 291- ri 

| 2 Gauls, ii. 1. Why the natives were not much C Calif 
ed under the dominion of the Romans, 3. Are afterwards ſuit 

ravaged by a ſucceſſion of northern invaders, 4. See England, 390 
Brunſwick, the only port of North Carolina, vii. 353. ants 
Buccaneers, who, derivation of their name, and their plan of af. this 

ſociation, v. 37. Their dreſs and employments, 38. Are ha The 

raſſed by the Spaniards, 40. Are reduced to cultivate their Callas 
lands for ſubſiſtence, 41. Receive a governor from France, ibis, . 

Their manner of addreſſing the women ſent them, 42. Nara _ 

cri 


tive of ſome of their remarkable exploits againſt the Spaniards, 
49. Their riotous courſe of life, 54. Hiſtory of ſome of the 

moſt diſtinguiſhe d Buccaneers, 55. Remarks on this ſingular 
community of plunderers, 78. ; 

Budziofts, a Japaneſe ſect, their tenets, i. 201. 


216, Is rebuilt, 218. The province of, ſeparated from Par 
guay, 222. | Deſcription of the town and inhabitants, 223- 
reat trade carried on by the ſale of mules, 228. It's inter. 


1 — eftabliſhed, 230. & ; * Fr 

«falo deſcribed, v. 317. Recommen or jon in 

L ibbee Iflands, ibid; | an 

Buffon, a character of his Natural Hiſtory, viii, 270, 

Burgeoyne, General, his daring expedition from Canada, through 
the interior parts of North America, to New York, vii. 5t4 

Is reduced by General Gates at Saratoga, 


from the doctrine of the reſurreQion, i. go. 
Hurning of living wives with their dead huſbands, in India, 
pracuce founded in their civil eode, i. 68. 91. 220 


e | 

2/5. VI. eſtabliſhes Salabat Jing in the government of the De- 

Can, . 0 , v2 ty 1 4 

Byng. 1 on his execution, v. 111. 
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Cabot, Sebaſtian, diſcovers the river Plata, iv. 218. 

Cabral, Alvares, bis tion to the Eaſt Indies, i, 103. Was 

the firſt diſcoverer of Brazil, iv. 359. ' 

Cacas tree deſcribed, iv, 70. Method of gathering the nuts, and 
preparing the kernels for making chocolate, 71. Culture of 
the tree, and where chiefly propagated, 72. | 

Calcutta, the principal Engliſh ſettlement in Bengal, deſcribed, ii. 
151. Cruel treatment of the Engliſh there by the Soubah, 169. 

Cahicut, formerly the richeſt ſtaple of the Eaſt, i. 101. Is diſco- 
vered by Vaſco de Gama, 102. Arrival and tranſactions of Al- 
varez Cabral, 103. The government of that country de- 
ee n 

California, the gulp 1 coaſt of, explored in 1746, e Je- 
rk Ferdinand Conſang, iii. 334. This le; deſcribed, 
300. It's climate and produce, ibid, Account of the inhabit- 
ants, 391. An unſucceſsful expedition undertaken. by Cortez to 
this country, 395. The natives civilized by the Jeſuits, 396. 
The Jeſuits expelled by the Spaniards, 399. 

Callas, the port of, deſtroyed by an ce and inundation, 
ive 171. 3 5 

Cen, now educated and treated in Arabia, and it's qualities de- 

11 s I 49+ 4 | 

Camphor, is produced in the northern parts of the iſland of Suma- 
tra, i. 28 1. Botanical deſcription of the tree which produces 
it, 5 How the camphor is extracted, with it's propet- 
ties, 283, | * 

Campeachy, the logwood there ſuperior to that in the gulph of 

eee e 

, Or rance, | | e country, as it 
appeared 6 tho firſt ſettlement of it, vi. n Character and 
manners of the original. natives, .434- eir languages, 439. 
Their modes of a Their diſpoũtion — 7 
Europeans, 4 . eir marriages, and treatment of their wo- 
men, 447. reaſon of their not increabng in numbers in- 
= into, 443. Tbeir affeQion for their children, 451. 

heir warmth of friendſhip, 453+ Their fangs and dances, 
454+ Their propenfity to gaming, 456- Their religious no- 
tions, 457. Their wars, 480. Their method of chufing = 
chief to command them, 402. Their military harangues, 463. 
Their weapons, 464. Their ſagacity in circumventiog their ene- 
mies, 465, Their treatment of priſoners, 467. ; of 
the war between the Iroquois: and Algonquins, 473, Cauſe of 
the ſmall progreſs made by the French in ſettling this country, 
477. The colony reinforced by troops; to protect the ſettlers , 
Ccz againſt 
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againſt the ſavages, 481. Account of the fur trade carried on 
with the Indians, and deſcription of the vari-us animals hunted 
for their ſkins, 490. The Engliſh. interfere-in the fur trade, 50g, 
State of this country at the peace of Utrecht, vii, 76, De. 
ſcription of Quebec, 78. Trois Rivieres, and Montreal, 59. 
The colony injured by the equal partition of inheritances, 80. 
A judgment to be formed of the foil of, by it's natural pro- 
duce, 82, General circumftances of the inhabitants, 83. 
Situation and occaſion of ereQting Fort Frontenac, ibid, Fort 
Niagara, 84. The diſtrict called the Streight, ibid. Mau- 
ners of the French coloniſts, 88. The inhabitants of the 
cities, 86. Form of government, 87, Revenve laws, and te- 
nure of lands, 8%. Exactions of the clergy, 89. ManufaQures 
and fiſheries, go, Exports of, 92. Account of the French 
paper currency, 93. Fxpences of government, 98. Advan- 

- tages that France might have derived from Canada, 97. The 
iron mines negleded, 98. The timber milmanaged, gg, 
The fur trade driven into the hands of the Eogliſh 100, 
The whale fiſhery abandoned by the French, 101. A cod 
fiſhery might be carried on in the river St. Lawrence, 102. 
The diſputes of the coloniſts with the Indians give all their ideas 
a military turn, 104. Origin of the diſputes between the 
French' and Engliſh in this colony, 105. Defeat'of General 
Braddock, 113. Other diſaſters attending the Engliſh, 114. 
Inveteracy of the Indians PEE the Engliſh, 118. Siege of 

vebec, 119. Attempt of the French to retake the town, 122. 

whole colony ceded to the Engliſh, 124. Government of 

this country under the Engliſh, 180. Reformation of the cri- 

minal laws, 181. It's religious eſtabliſhment, 183. Increaſe 

of population, 184. State of manufaRtures, trade, and fiſhery, 

| 185, Cultivation and exports, 186, Indications of profpe- 

rity, 187, Is checked by a want of inland navigation, and 
the long ſtoppage of the river St. Lawrence, ibid, 

Canare, on the confines of Malabar, cauſes of the decline of that 
country, ii. . | | 

Canary Iſlands Jeſcrided, in. 248. Why Ptolomy fixed the firf 
meridian there, ibid. Are ſeized by Bethencourt, 249. Their 
productions, ibid. Number of their ibhabitants, 250. Ther 
trade, ibid. The inhabitants how-depreſled, 251. 

Candlebtrry myrile, deſerip tion of this tree, and it's fruit, vii. 358. 
It's uſes, 389 . ' 

Canton, the — of, deſcribed, with the nature of the iater- 
courſe carried on there between Europeans and the Chineſe, 
in. 144» N | 

C Drives, the ſettlement of, by the French oppoſed by the Eng- 

h, vii. 3. The iſland deſcribed, 4. The harbour at For 


Dauphin, 5. The harbour of Louiſburgh, %. The wn 


_ and fortifications of Louiſburgh, 6. The foil of the iſland volt 
+ for agticulture, 7. Abounds with wood and coal, 8, Tbe 1. 
+ tetifion of the inbabitants confined to the cod fiſhery, 9. — 

is | * 
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of the inhabitants to the other French iſlands, 10. Is taken 


New England troops, 106. Is taken again by Buſcawen and 
Amherſt, 108, Is neglected by the Fool. 189. Aboands in 
coal, 100. | 


Cape St. Francir, on the iſland of St. 2p" origin of that 
town, vi. 167. The town deſcribed, 168. The hoſpital 
called La Providence, ibid. Is the moſt healthful town in the 
maritime parts of the colony, 170. The harbour, ibid. 
Cape Horn, the paſſage round, into the South Sea, diſcovered by 
the Dutch, iv. 189, Is now uſed by the Spaniards in prefer- 
ence to the Streights of Magellan, 190. Zut only at certain 
G i fir ſt doubled by the Portugueze, and the 
Cape 0 k e a a 
%%, — 41. Is ſettled by the Dutch, 305. The U 
ners and cuſtoms of the native Hottentots deſcribed, ibid. Ge- 
neral deicription of the country, 313. The foil barren, 314. 
The Cape Town, 315. Vineyards, 316. Political grievances 
of the Datch ſertlers, 317. Their manners, 318. ir num- 
bers, 319. The colony depreſſed by intolerancy, ibig. Their 
flaves humanely treated, 320. Remarks on the policy of the 
Dutch in the regulation of this colony, 322. Might eabily be 
reduced by an enemy. 384. 
Cape de Nerd Iſlands. Sce Verd. 
Caraccas, account of the diſtri and town of, iv. 76. 


Cardamem, deſcription of that plant, it's properties and vſes, 
ii. 96. 7 + 
9 one of the Grenadine Iflande, how ſettled, and jt's pro- 
uttions, vi. | 
Caribbee Hands a general view of, and their diftinQion into 
Windward and Leeward Iſlands, v. g. Remarks on the direc- 
tion in which they lie, 9. The direction of their rivers, 10. 
Evidences of their having been ſeparated from the continent, 
ibid, Their foil, 11. Their natural vegetable productions, 12. 
The native animals, 16. Their climate and ſeaſons, 17, Ge-_ 
. neral courſe of the winds, 18. Land and ſea breezes, 2 
Rains, ibid, Expedients for 23 four there from ſpoi 
ing, 21. Whirlpools, 22. Their hurricanes, 23 e na- 
tive Caribs, their manners and coſtoms, 27, Their entertain- 
ments and wars, 32. Why the Spauiards relinquiſhed the in- 
tention of conquering them, 33. St. Chriſtopber's ſettled by 
the Engliſh and French, 34. Partition of the other iflands be, 
tween the Engliſh and French, 37. The pative Catibs col- 
lected in Dominica and St, Vincent's, ibid. Origin and hiſtory 
of the Buccaneers, ibid. Theſe iflands cannot thrive in time of 
war, 89. Motives that led to the ſcheme of cultivating them by 
Negro ſlaves, 140, Remarks on the ſoil of cheſe iſl-nds, $10, 
A general uſe of the plough recommended in them, 311 How 
to provide manure for them, 313. Management of cattie there, 
314. How the degenerazy of European animals might be pre- 
vented, 315, The biſon and buffalo recommended for propa- 
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tion there, 316. Vegetable N common there, 318. 
rincipal articles of culuvadon for commerce, 323. Sugar the 
principal article of exportation from theſe iſlands, 339. Ev. 
ropeans degenerate there no leſs than other animals, 340. De- 
ſcription and character of the Creoles, 342. General character 
of the inhabitants of theſe, iſlands, 343. The women, 344, 
Diſorders to Which Europeans are liable there, 349. Average; 
of the deaths of Europeans there, 353. Great improvement of 
theſe illands, and the advantages derived from them by the na. 
tions who poſſeſs them, 355. Fatal errors committed by th: 
firſt cultivators of theſe iſlands, vi. 374. The beſt plan for eſta. 
bliſhing a new colony, 375. St. Vincent and Dominica reſign. 
ed to the native Caribs by the Engliſh and French, 377, Their 
manners, ibid. Diſtintion between the black and red Caribs, 
379. Origin of the flat- headed Caribs, 380. General charac- 
ter and review of the circumſtances of the Britiſh iſlands, 403. 
Summary view of the riches which Europe derives from the pol- 
ſeſſion and cultivation of theſe iſlands, 412. Extenſive,opera- 
tions of the trade with them, 414. Anticipation of their fu. 
ture deſtiny, 416. A navy the only ſecurity for the poſſeſſion 
of theſe iſlands, 419. See theſe iſlands under their reſpective 
names, | 
Carnatic, conteſts between the Engliſh and French about the ap- 
pointment of a nabob, ii. 365, | 
Carolina, diſcovered, by the Spaniards, but neglected, vii. 349, 
Is granted by Chafles II. to certain proprietors, 341. A plan 
of goyernment for, drawn up by Mr. Locke, bi. Remarks on 
this plan, 342. The province bought out of the hands of the 
proprietors, and it's government regulated, 346. Is divided is - 
to North and South Carolina, 347, Deſcription of the country 
and climate, ibid. North Carolina, and it's inhabitants, 348, 
Preſent number of the people, 349. Is chiefly peopled by Scot: 
Highlanders, 4. 'Their firſt employ menis, 352. Brunſwick 
the only port on the coaſt, 35 3. Rice and indigo the chief pro- 
ductions of South Carolina, 354. | Number of inhabitants in 
South Carolina, and the amount off their exports, 356. Their 
oſtentatious funerals, and purchaſed elogiums on the dead, 357. 
Towns in South Carolina, 358. . Preſent flate of the wo Caro- 
linas, 359. InefteQual attempts to produce filk there, 403. 
Carthage, its advantage over Tyre, it's mother ſlate, i. C. Cauſe 
of it's ſubverſion, ibid. Extended it's trade to Britain, ii. 1. 
Carthagena, province of, in America, dieſcribed, and its produc- 
tions, iv. 58. Hiſtory of, ſince its dſcovery by the Spaniards, 
9. The c?pital city of, and it's inhabitants, deſcribed, 60. 
nwholeſomeneſs of the climate, 61, Account of the harbour, 
64. Trade carried on there by the galleons, 65. 
Cartier, James, a Frenchman, firſt ſails up the river St. Lan- 
rence, in North America, vj. 432. 


J Carwajal, the confident of Gonzales Pizarro, his character and 
Caſe 


death, iv. $3, | 


sn 


Caſas, Bartholomew de Las, his benevolent character and conduct, 
iv, 83, His plan ſor a colony, 84. Obrains the diſtrict of 
Cumana to carry it into execution, ibid. Cauſes of his ill fuc- 
ceſs, * His zealous ſolicitations in favour of the native Ia- 
dians, 205. 

Caſpian 85 a philoſophical account of, i. 43. Antiently the 
track of communication between Europe and Afia, iii. 111. 
Motives that induced the Engliſh to attempt a paſſage to Perſia. 
by this ſea, 113, Projefed canal to connec this with the Eu- 
xine Sea, 122. 5 f | 

Caſava, a dangerous article of food, v. 271, 

Caſſia lignta, the tree deſcribed, and the qualities of the bark, 


li, 96, | 
Caſtbuear, the general market for * ſilk, ii. 156. 
Caſts, Indian, foundation of thoſe diſtinctions, i. 57. 83. | 
Caſtro, Don Juan de, the Portugueſe viceroy in India, his cha- 
rater and wiſe adminiſtration, i. 211. Raiſes the ſiege of Diu, 
212. His triumphal return to Goa, 213. | 
Caftro, Vaſco di, is ſent out from Spain to regulate the admini- 
liration of affairs in Peru, iv. 46. Reduces, and puts to death 
Almagro the younger, 47. | 
Catharing, St, iſland of, in the government of Rio Janeiro, de- 
ſcribed, iv. 463. Becomes a neſt of pirates, 74. Who 
have at length ſubmitted to an orderly r 4655. 
Catharine II. empreſs of Ruſſia, the wiſe and politic priaciples of 
her government, iii, 132, Examination of the meaſures taken 
by her to civilize her ſubjects, viii. 37: 8 one 
Cato the Elder, the firſt ſybverter of the liberty of antient Rome, 
vii. $57. 
C . iſland of, ſettled by ſome French adventurers, vi. 22. 
evolutions of, 24, Deſcription of, 25. Its productions and 
trade, 26. Is not in a proſperous ſlate, 50. Amount of its ex- 
ports to France, 173. | 
Capes, the town of, in St. Domingo, deſcribed, vi. 145. Im- 
* provements ſuggeſted for this town, 148. 
Caylus, Count, attributes the invention of porcelain to the antient | 


Egyptians, iii. 150, - | | 

Celeber, deſcription” of that iſland and it's inhabitants, i. 271. 
Conduct of the king on the arrival of Chriſtian and Mahometan 
miſſionaries, 274 The dominion of the iſland ſeized by the 
Dutch, 276, Their motive for retaining i-, 278. | 

Celibacy, clerical, a great obſtacle ta population, viii. 259» 

Colos, the iſland, government and inhabitants deſcribed, i. 130. 
The Dutch aſſiſt the king of Candy to drive out the Portugueſe, 
291. The various 5 of that iſland, 293. Revenue 


and cuſtoms of, 298. The terms to which the Dutch have re- 


duced the king of Candy, 299, Hints of policy recommended 
to the Dutch for improving their ſe:tlements there, 300. 
Chace, in South America, extent of that province, iv. 219. It's 

nvers and inhabitants, ibid. | | 
Cc4 Cbandernagore, 
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Chandernagore, a French ſettlement jo Bengal, deſcribed, ji. 152, 


. It's great improyemenits under the government of Dapley, 


che in Spaniſh America, who, iv. 256, 
Charities, public, reflections on the abuſe of, vi. 169. 
Char „ his conteſts with the Normans and Arabs, i. 14, 
* Revives a ſpirit of induſtry and trade in his ſubjects, ii. 213, 
His empire diſmembered, 215. | 
Charles I. of England, ſucceeds to his father's conteſts with his 
ſubjects on prerogative, vi. 278. Review of the civil war be- 
tween him and his parliament, 281. Promotes the epiſcopal 
ſplendpur of the clergy, vii. 140. Attempts the eſtabliſhment 
© © of prelacy in Scotland, 141. | 
Charle: II. king of England, bis character, and injudicious con- 
duct toward his Eafl India Company, ii. 30. 

Charles V. * his rivalſbip with Francis I. the origin of 
' "the preſent ſyſlem of European policy, viii, 125. Compared 
' with Lewis XIV. 127. SAID | 
Charles VII. of France, the firſt who retained a ſanding army, 
"viii. 146, Ovught to have been attacked by all the princes in 

Europe for thi- innovation, 147; | 
Charles XI. king of Sweden, his character and adminiſtration of 
* government, ili. 888. L * | 
Charkflouyn, South Drschas, deſcribed, vii. 358. 
;hatigan,* on the coaſt of Bengal, deſcribed, 1i. 400. An ex- 
oy of, for Chandernagore, recommended to the French and 
Engliſh, o. I's | ; 
— in the iſland of Java, view of the profitable trade carried 
' on by the Dutch with that ſtate, i.'330, 
Cheſapeak Bay, gederal ſues of, vii. 322. 
Cbeyl the financiers of ladoſtan, an account of, ii. 1 
co «4 les Indios, a City in Mexico, character of it's inhabitants, 
I rr 
Chica, 1 iquor, bow made, iv, 140. : 
Chicke/aws, native Indians of Louiſiana, account of, and their 
' war With the French, Vit. 42, ES PROT 
Child, Sir Jokas, iniquitous conduct of him and his brother to- 
i ward the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, ii. 32. 
Child birth, why the conſequences of, not ſo bad among ſavages, 
as in civil zed ſociety, iv. 373. F 
Chili, extent and fituation of, iv. 196, Is firſt penetrated by Al- 
i magro, ibid. Who is followed by Valdivia, 197, Valdivia 
pod his men cut off, 198. Continual hoſtilities between the 
batives and the Spaniards, 199. Manners of the natives, ibid. 
Their antipathy to the Spaniards, 200. | Settlements formed by 
the Spgniards'in the country, 201. Serenity of the climate, and 
fertility of the ſoil, 20g. Revenues derived from, 206. Trade 
vf, 207." It's intercourſe with Peru and Paraguay, 211. How 
deprived of an immediate connexion with Spain, 213. Free 
ade no allowed wich Spain, did. 25 Chis 
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Chilee, the iſlands of, ſettled, and the natives ciyilized, by the Je- 
ſuits, iv. 293. *r i | 
China, the firſt knov of, communicated to Europe by. Mark 
Paul the Venetian, i. 149. Arrival of an ef tr from Por- 
tugal there, 150. Contrary characters given of their country, 
and firſt by the admirers of-jt, 151. It's circuit, i6id. , Inde- 
fatigable induſtry of the inhabitants, 152, Their attention to 
agriculture, 153. Agriculture recommended to the people by 
e example o& the emperor, 157. Liberality of the political 
inſtitutions, WY Taxes, ibid, Population, 161. - Govern- 
ment, ibid. The emperors cautious of a wanton exerciſe, of 
authority, 162. His government f 163. Paternal 
authority, and filial affection, the ſprings of the empire, 164. 
' Nobility not hereditary, ibid. Nature of the title of Mandarin, 
165, All officers of ſtate choſen from the order of Maidarins, 
166, Principles taught by Confucius, 167, Foundation of 
the national religion, 168. Manner of educating children, 
169. Character of the natives, ibid. Are ſtrongly actusted by 
a ſpirit of patriotiſm, 171, Are recovering from the influence 
of their Tartarian government, ibid. The fpirit of invention 
among them, how ſtifled, 172. The low ſtate of learning and 
arts among them accounted for, 173. The character of the 
Chineſe as given by thoſe who judge unfavourably of them, 174. 
Their laws not proved to be wile by being adopred by their 
Tartar conquerors, 175. It's population, to what owing, 17 
Dual with parents to deſtroy their children, 177. The morals 
of the people depraved, 178. Their cruelty, 179. Deſpot im 
of the government, 180, Their mode of educating children 
abſurd, 186. Are fraudulent in their dealings, 187. The 
populouineſs of the country a calamity, 191, Their religious 
tole ation partial, 193. The accounts given of the Chineſe 
hyperbolical and inconſiſtent, 194. Conclufions from the 
whole, 195. Factories eſtabliſhed by the Portugueze, 197. 
The iſland of Macao granted to the Portugueze, 198. Inter- 
© courſe between the Chineſe and Batavia, 343. Account of the 
great wall of China, iii. 103. The induſtry and fraudulent diſ- 
23 of the Chineſe referred to their country being too popu- 
ous, 139. Expedients of the government to furniſh current 
coin, ibid. Their trade with Corea, and with the Tartars, 140. 
Their great fondneſs for the root ginſeng, 141. Their trade 
with Japan, and other eaſtern nations, 142. Remarks on their 
contempt ſor other nations, 143. Thew trade with Europeans 
limited to the port of Canton, 144. Deſcription, culture, and 
varieties of the tea plant, 146. [he antiquity of this empire 
compared with that of Egypt, 151. A particular account of 
the manufactute, and different kinds of porcelain, 1 * Chineſe 
account of the diſcovery of filk, 163. Their filk ſuperior to 


that produced in Europe, 165. The two principal kinds of, 
brought over, 166. Excellence and defects of their filk manu- 
faQturzs, 167. Natural hiſtory of the Chineſe varuiſh, 168. 


How 
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How uſed, 170, It's properties, 171. Their „ 192, 
Their drawing. and painting, 173. Their ſcul r — 
dels, 174. aracter of their rhubarb, 178. Inquiry into the 
gold and filver trade with, 179. Their treatment of the Portu- 
« queze at Macao, 180. Preſent ſtate of their intercourſe with the 
Dutch, 181. Their trade with the Engliſh, 182, With 
France, 183. With the Danes and Swedes, ibid. Summary 
view of the amount of their commercial dealings with Europeans, 
134. General remarks on, 185, Political inquiry into the 
merits of the trade with China, and into the proper mode of 
conducting it, 186. | , 
Chivalry, reſlections on the tendency of the ſpirit of, i. 146, 
4 deſcription of the tree and tbe nuts from which it is 
made, iv. 50. n 
Cbriſtianity, Notes which favoured the reception of, among the 
Romans, viii. 4. Sources of it's corruption, 7, Leading 
cauſes of the Reformation, 8. Requires 1 rom the civil 
magiſtrate, 10. Hiſtorical view of the ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical 
policy founded upon, 95. Ovght to be ſubordinate to the civil 
cr, 110. „ 8 N 1 
Chriſtopher's, St. the iſland ſetiled jointly by the Engliſh and 
French, v. 34. The native Catibs expelled, 35. Is refigned 
to the Engliſh by the peace of Utrecht, vi, 19. Occaſion of the 
diſſenſions between the firſt French and Engliſh inhabitants, 
305. Is long neglefted by the Engliſh after the expulſion of the 
8 306. he iſland and. it's inhabitants deſcribed, 307, 
| bald ages 308. Anecdotes of Negro ſlaves there, ibid. 
Ci „the conſtituent parts of that mineral, iv. 164. Quick- 
ſilver, how ſeparated from it, 16g, 
Cinnamon tree, botanical deſcription of, i, 296. Methods of 
taking off the bark, and it's qualities, 297. 
Cities made free by commerce, i, 20. The ſupport of, derived 
from agriculture, viii. 228. Origin * 4. 
Civil Law of Great Britain, cauſe of it's diffuſeneſs and perplexity, 
2 Vil, 3. 5 hos 
Civil — 7 the origin of, iv. 43. The iſſues of, when victorious, 
ſuitable to the motives, 49. 
Clergy, inquiry into the beſt mode of maintaining them, iv. 515. 
Muſt be made ſubordinate to the civil magiſtrate, io prevent the 
ſubverſion of a ſtate, 516. A ſet of men uſeleſs, at beſt, to the 
earth, and the moſt dreadful enemies to a nation when they Cil- 
grace their profeſſion, viii, 229. The moſt reſpectable of them, 
thoſe who are moſt deſpiſes, and burdened with duty, 230. 
Their unalienable domains an obſtruction to population, 256. 
Climate, it's influence on religion, i, 48, Philoſophical remarks 
on, and inferences from, vii. 148, Forms the character, com- 
_ and manners of nations, viii. 241. Determines the 
pecies of manufactures in a country, ib:4. Is improved by 
| agriculture, 249. | 
Clevii, 
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ches, firſk diſcovered in the Molucca Iſlands by the Chineſe, 
i. 144. Botanical deſcription of the tree, and it's cultyre, 260. 
Properties of the clove, 262. Are cultivated at Amboyna, un- 
der Dutch authority, ibid. {nl 
Cloyfters, antiently the ſeats of manufadtures, ii. 211, Naturally 
tend to accumulate wealth, 212. 
Cochin, on the Malabar coaſt, account of that kir „ li. go. 


351. How cultivated, 352. How gathered, 353. M 


Cod, the ſiſh deſcribed, vii. 195. A fiſhery for, carried on in the 
northern ſeas of Europe, ibid. Account of the at New- 
foundland, 198. Metbod of curing the cod, 205. Rifſe of the 
Engliſh, and decline of the French fiſheries, 215. | 

Coffte, where originally found, with an account of the diſcovery of 
it's rties, ii, 53. Where now cultivated, 56, Much uſed 
in, an = exports of from, Arabia, 57. Introduced into 
the Cari Iſlands from the Eaft, v. 326. The tree and it's 
berries deſcribed, 327. Method of cultivating it, ibi. Man- 
ner of preparing the berries for ſale, 328. 

Coffee. heuſes, the origin of, ii. 53, Iaeffectual attempt to ſap- 
preſs them at Conſlantinople, 54. Are opened in London, 


6. 

Culbert, M. forms a French Eaft India Company, ii. 221. His 
character as a fnancier, 301, Miſtakes in his adminiftration 
pointed out, vi, 8. Subjects the French colonies to the oppreſ- 


fions of an excluſive company, 9. | 
Cold, the various effects produced by, in Hudſon's Bay, vii. 162. 


Coligny, Admiral, firſt directed the attention of the French to ſettle 


in North America, vi 425. 

Colonies, why they ſubmit readily to an invader, v. 118, Diſtant, 
ought not to be left in the hands of chartered companies, 460. 
General remarks on the eſtabliſhment of, vi. 1. Diſtaot colo- 
nies cannot — be retained by any government, 3. Reflec- 
tions on the neglect ſhewn by mother- countries to their diſtant 
ſ-ttlements, 161. Different motivęs of colonization, 233. The 


| belt plan for eſtabliſhing a new colony, 375. The firſt objects 


of attention in the formation of, vii. 429. The moral ſyſtem of, 


430. Remarks on the defeQs in the political conſtitutions of the. 


Britiſh American colonies, 433. Columbus 
_ C 0/4 , 
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Columbus, Chriſtopher, ſets out on his firſt voyage from Spain for 
the diſcovery of a new continent, iii. 247. Arrives at the Ca- 
nary Iſlands, 248. Arrives at the Bahama Iſlands, 252, His 
friendly intercourſe with the natives, 253. Diſcovers St. Do. 
' wingo, 254. Erects a fort, and leaves a garriſon there, 258. 
Returns to Spain, ibid, His ſecond voyage, 259. Is attacked 
by the natives of St. Domingo, whom he defeats, 260. Bar- 
_ barities exerciſed there by the Spaniards, 262. Carries a colony 
of malefaQors to St. Domingo, 265. Is brought back to Spain 
in irons, 266, Dies, 267, Remarks on his bard fate, ibid, 
Comedy, ſacred, the origin of, i. 30. 
Comets, bave probably given this earth occaſional ſhocks in tra- 
verſing it's orbit, iii. 277. And produced thoſe great alterations 
that have taken place on it's ſurface, 278. Superſtition traced 
from ſuch extraordinary events, ibid. 
Commerce, the ſource: of all improvements and civilization, i. 4. 
. Produces it's own deſtruction, 8, Was revived firſt in Europe 
by the Arabs, 14. Greatly depreſſed under the feudal ſyſtem of 
government, 17, Formation of the Hanſeatic league, 19. 
Hiſtorical account of the trade to India, 167. The operations 


- of, philoſophically conſidered, iii. 189, The ſpirit of finance 


always injurious to, v. 485. Defined, viii. 179, Hiſtorical 
deduction of the progre of, ibid, Conſequences of the diſco- 
very of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, to Spain, Portugal, and Hol- 
land, 181, Riſe of the Dutch commerce, 182. How improved 
by the Engliſh, 184. Complexion of the French commerce, 
185. Nature of the German commerce, with the obſtacles to it, 
187. Iron, an adyantageous article of commerce to the northern 
nations, 188, The happy operations of commercial induſtry, 
190. Character of a merchant, with his neceſſary objetts of 
attention, ibid, Ioftruftions to merchants, 196, Remarks on 
the political ſhackles impoſed on trade, 206, A free trade 
among all nations would cauſe all nations to proſper, 214. The 
mutual correſpondence between trade and agriculture, 216. 
Commons, houſe of, in England, origin and growth of, vill. 155 
Advantages of this repreſentative Þody to the people, 61. It's 
defects pointed out, 68. 5 | | 
Comera Iſlands, in the Mozambique channel, deſcribed, ii. 161, 
Compa/5, the invention of, firſt applied to navigation by prince 
Henry of Portugal, i. 33. Great ſmprovements in navigation 
produced by, viii. 162. 
Ccnception, town of, in Chili, deſcribed, iv. 202. 
Condamine, M. bis account of Peruvian fortifications, iv. 36. 
Confucius, the Chineſe legiſlator, an account of his religious and 
political principles, i, 1679, | 
Congueſts, are only made to be loſt again, vii. 386. 
Conflantine the Great the founder of the eccleſiaſtical dominion of 
the church of Rome, viii. 7. | 


Crafantingple, ie Indian commerce transferred from Alexandria 
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that i. 113. © Cauſes that produced it's deſtruction, 116. 
nderrance how ſecured there, iv. 175. N ; 

Coatraband trade, originates in tyranny, vii. 439. K 

Cook, captain, the reſult of his laſt voyage referred to, for deter- 
mining the queſtion of a north-weſt ge to the Eaſt ladies, 
vit. 179. 1 

Coolies, 8 account of that people, i. 100. 

Copenhagen, general account of that city, v. 492» 

Cophts of Egypt, account of thoſe people, v. 145, F 

Copper, peculiar art of the ancient Peruvians in manufacturing it, 

Cordeliiries mountains, the courſe of, deſcribed, iii. 336. Give 
riſe to the great river Oroonoko, iv. 86, Their itupendous 
fize a ſource of aſtoniſhment, 113. Philoſophical inquiry after 
their origin, 114+ Exhibit evidences of having been volcanos, 
119. Deſcriptive particulars relating to them, 120. Their ve- 
getable productions, 121, Animals peculiar to theſe mountains, 


142, ; 
ant coaſt of, al account of it's productions and inha- 
birants, i. 133. Progreſs of the Dutch ſettlements there, 301. 
This country, why negleRed by Europeans at their firſt arrival 
in India, ii, 112. Oa what ideas the firſt European colonies 
there were eſtabliſhed, 114. Account of-their cotton manufac- 
tures, 11. Nature and amount of the trade carried on there 
by Europeans, 120. Poſſeſſions of the Engliſh on this-coaſt, 
122. Cudalore, 123. 8 124. Territories in the 
Decan, 125. Account of Madraſs, 127, The province of 
Bengal, 134. Engliſh method of collecting revenues there, 
1 


79. - : | 
Corporations, trading, 1 to induſtry, ii. 8. 
Corregidor, his office in Peru, iv. 2744. 
Cortez, Fernando, is deputed by Velaſquez to undertake the con- 
probed Mexico, iii, 272, His force in ſhips and men, 273. 
educes the natives of Tabaſco, 274. Account of his Indian 
miſtreſs Marina, 275. His negociations with Montezuma, 
280. Burns his ſhips, and marches toward the city of Mexico, 


28:1. Meets with oppoſition from the natives of Tlaſcala, 282, 


Makes an alliance with the Tlaſcalans, who aſſiſt him with men, 
284. Is charmed with the glittering ornaments of the Mexican 
buildings, 285, Arreſts the emperor, 286. Defeats Narvsex, 
who was ſent to ſuperſede him, ard affociates his men, 287. 
Inſurrection of the Mexicans againſt the Spaniards, 290. Dan- 
dan _—_— his retreat to Tlaſcala, 292. Owes his ſaſety to 

izing the Mexican royal ſtandard, 294+ Redaces the Mexican 
provinces, 296. Diſcovers a conſpiracy among his troops to 


aſſaſſiaate him, 297. Reduces the . city of Mexico, 298. 
uatimozin, 300. Regu- 


His brutal treatment of che emperor Gu- 
lations made by him on ſubjecting the country, 316. His cha- 
rater eſtimated, 31. | 


Cotton 
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Cotton manufatture and trade on the coaſt of Coromandel, curious 


particulars relative to, ii. 116. 157. 

Cotton ſhrub, method of cultivating it, v. 324: Deſcription of it's 
8 and pods, 32g. The cotton, how freed from the ſeed:, 

Country, native, the love of, a factitious ſentiment, iv. 371. 

Courage is diminiſhed by the increaſe of ſoldiers, viii. 158, 

Corrie, 4 PR article of export from the Maldivia iſlands, ii. 
83. Why uſed as coin by the Chineſe, iii: 139. - 

Crab Ila deſcribed, v. 481. Engliſh and Daniſh attempts to 
ſettle on it prevented by the Spaniards, who make no uſe of it 
themſelves, 482. 2 

Credit defined, and it's n lained, viii. 304. Private 
and public diſtinguiſhed, 305. Why England, Holland, and 
France, are the nations that owe the preateſt ſums on public cre. 
dit, 306. + Why thoſe "nations which have moſt reſources are 

. moſt in debt, 307. Arguments in favour of contracting public 
debts conſidered, 308. The ruinous tendency of borrowing on 

| Public credit ſhewn, 311. Conſequences of national bankruptcy, 
312. þ 3 


 Creoles in Spaniſh America, who, and their character, iv. 256, 


Of the Caribbee iſlands, deſcription and character of, v. 342. 


Fo N 
cn Oliver, the motives of his entering into a war with the 


| - Dotch, ii. 29. His ſtipulations with them regarding Eaſt India 


affairs, 29. His motives for attacking the Spaniards in the 
Welt Indies, v. 43- | f | 
Croenftadt, the harbour of Peterſburg deſcribed; iii. 128. 
Creſat, a French merchant, obtains an excluſive grant of the trade 
of Louiſiana, vii. 21. Refigns his charter, 22. 

Cruſades, thoſe romantic undertakings favourable to the civil liber- 
ties of Europe, i. 123. And to commerce, viii: 180. 234. 
Cruſade, a tax levied in Spain, and on the Spaniſh, American co- 

lonies, iv. 286. Reflections on the privileges purchaſed by it, 


287. ; 

Caba, it's firſt diſcovery, ſituation, and extent, v. 387, Unforte- 
nate hiſtory of the cacique Hatuey, ibid. Motives that led to 
the firſt ſettlement of the Spaniards at Havannah, 389. A com- 

ny formed to trade with, 390. Spaniſh government, 391. 

reſent number of inhabitants, 399: Produce, 400. Articles 

| of exportation, 401. Bees introduced there, and furniſh great 

tities of wax, 402. The culture of tobacco checked, ibid. 

Commpets, 404. Revenue, 405. Cedar ſhips built there, 

ibid. Account of Havannah and it's harbour, 406. Strength 
of the fortifications, and how to be attacked, 407. ' 

Cubague, or Pearl iſland, account of, v. 360. The pearl fiſhery 
there exhauſted, 363. Reaſons why the Spaniards retain it, 

ibid. Character of the preſent inhabitants, 364. 

Cudalore, on the coaſt of Coromandel purchaſed and improved by 

the Eogliſh, ii, 123. Employment of the natives, _ 

| umand, 
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Camana, the coaſt of diſcovered, and the conduR of the firſt Spaniſh 
adventurers there, iv. 83. The diſtri& of, granted to Las Caſas 
to coloniſe, 84. Cauſes of his ill ſucceſs, 88. Preſent ſtate of 

cn gong wr taken from the Spaniards by the Do 

"=. i , : | tch, 

deſcribed, v. 425. Nature of the trade carried on there, 433. 
Duties paid on commodities there, 434- ig 

Curcuma, or Indian ſaffron, deſcription and uſes of that plant, ii. 


% the eaciont caphel by ef Nn defirided, ty. 17. Pro- 
ſent number of inhabitants, 139. 2 Ba 
Cuſtoms, general, inquiry into the origin of, i. 308. 


1 3 : | 
Dagobert king of France, in the ſeventh century excites a ſpirit of 
induſtry and traffic among his ſubjects, ii, 213. -_ 
D' Aguire, a Spaniſh adventurer, his plundering expedition into the 
interior parts of South America, and deſperate: conduQ,. iv. 


13. ; | 128 

pat of Japan, the nature of his dignity and office, i. 199. 

Dances, the movements of, more ſignificant among rude nations 
than in poliſhed ſociety, = + This 9M 

Darien, the gulph of, diſcovered by Columbus, iv. 3. The pro- 
vince of, becomes a place of refage for Spaniſh adventurers, 
who had been deſeated and diſperſed in their attempts on the 
continent of America, 6. Peculiar cuſtoms of the natives, 7. 
The country deſcribed, 57. Arrival of a: colony of Scots, ibid. 
Their ſettlement prevented by political influence, 58. Unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt of the Spaniards to colonize this diſtrict, ibid. 
The iſthmus ought to be cut through to open a communication 
with the South Sea, 352. | 

Dauphin iſland, at the mouth of the Mobile, deſcribed, vii. 21, 
Debt, refleQions on impriſonment for, ii. 60. Regulations pro- 

—_ to check — * 487. 
ties, pagan, the origin of, iv. 375. | 

Delawar, lord. relieves the diſtreſſed coloniſts in Virginia, vi. 324. 
His character, 325. 

Demerary, account of the Dutch ſettlement there, v. 457. 

Denmark, piratical expeditions of the ancient inhabitants of, iii. 

4. Their diſpoſition to plunder accounted for, 5, Their na- 

tive fierceneſs improved by the ſanguinary religion of Wodin, 6. 
Their morals corrected by converſion to Chriſtianity, ibid. 
Turn their attention to induſtry and trade, 7, Engage in a 
trading voyage to Ceylon, 8, Form a ſettlement in Tanjour, 
9. An Eaſt India Company eſtabliſhed after the failure of two 
preceding attempts, 11. Preſent conſtitution of che company, 
18. Regulation of the trade to China, 22. The eircumſlances 
of this nation not favourable to an extenſive Eaſt India trade, 25. 

A Daniſh ſettlement formed in Guinea for a ſlave trade, under 

| an 
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an excluſive company, v. 253. Character of their agent Schils 
derop, 254. Captain Munk's attempt to find a north-weſt 
into the Pacific n, 476. The Danes throw themſelves under 
the power of their king, to eſcape that of their nobles, 477, 
- Settle the iſland of St. Thomas, 479. Purchaſe the iſland of 
Santa Cruz, 486. Review of the productions and trade of their 
American iſlands, 488, Review of the European dominions of, 
490. Climate of, 493. Number of inhabitants, 494+. Speci 
taxes levied on them, ibid, Naval firength of the kingdom, 
4953. © Regulations propoſed for it's improvement, 496. 
ills, 2 a, his treacherous treatment of the 
Iroquois, vi. 484. * e, 


Deſcartes, his character, viii. 339» 

Deſeada, account of that iſland, vi. 109. 

Deſpoti/m is not juſtißed, even by making a good uſe of it, viii. 31. 

e ſorm of government under, never fixed, 80. 114. 

' Dyſrenleanx, Lewis, a Negro ſlave, his good fortune and generofity 
to his maſter, v. 263. . 

Devi Cottab, revolutions of that ſettlement, ii. 122. 

Dey, the nature of that office and dignity in the Barbary ſtates, de- 
ſcribed, v. 159» IT | 

between the author and a miniſter of tate, on the arcana 

of government, viii, 283, | | 


Diamonds, the moſt ſplendid of opulence, iv, 47 


The ſeveral varieties of, 475- Natural hiſtory of this gems ib, 
, 


Experiments with in a burning glaſs, 477. And in 478. 

© _ "The ſeveral known diamond mines enumerated, 480, In what 
ſlate ſound, ibid, Extraordinary one ht for the reſs of 
Ruſſia, -481. Diamonds diſcovered in Brazil, 482. ula- 
tions im on the trade of, ibid, In what tate the Brazil 
diamonds are found, 484. 1 

Diederus Siculus, his account of the ſuppoſed antient iſland of 
Atalantis, i. 34. | 3 n 

Diſcontenti, political, evaporate by the liberty of complaint, ii, 


Diſcoveries uſeful, why chance has-always more ſhare in them than 
ingenuity, iv. 361. vi. 426. 

Diſputes, religious, the good tendency of, iv. 3014. 

Dogeron, Bertrand, his character, vi, 225. Is ſent from France 
to ſettle and govern the buccaneers at St. Domingo and Tortuga, 
126. Difficulty of his caſk, ibid. His aſſiduity germs 
them to ſettlement and culuvation, 127. Supplie them wi 
women, 128. Improves the colony by the aicendant he gained 
over their minds, 129. Meditated the conqueſt of the whole 
iſland for France, 182. | 

Domingo, St. diſcovered by Columbus, iii. 254. Deſcription of 
the iſland and inhabitants, ibid. Their religion and cuſtoms, 
256. A fort built and a garion left thete by Columbus, 255. 
Colombue's ſecond arrival there, 269. Battie berween the Spa- 


niards and the inhabitants, 200. They teſolve to ares = 
, S. mat 
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paniards, 261. Crochies Exerciſed by the Spaniards, 2632. 4 


recruit of malefactors from the Spaniſh priſoos brought to the 
ſandy 265. The natives reduced to. ſlavery, 2 And 
ength extinguiſhed, 270. The culture of tochioeaſ introd 


into this iſland, 356. The northern coaſt of this iſland ſettled + 


by ſome French "refugees, buccaneers, v. 37. - Decline 


of the Spaniſh colony there, 40. Attack of, by Penn and Ven- 


- ables, 45- The waſte of inhabitants in the mines ſupplied 
from Aﬀtica, $78. The iſland weakened by emigration to the 
continent of ica, 380. Suffers, by pillage. 38i. Preſent 
ſtate of the Spaniſh colony, 382. The plain of Vega Real re- 
commended to the cultivation of the French, 385; Dimenſions 
of the iſland, vi; 120. Appearance of the coaſts, 121. Cli- 
mate, ibid. A governor ſent from France to regulate and ſetile 
the buccaneers there and at Tortuga, 126. A ſupply of women 
ſent to them, 128. Improvements of the colony, 129. Their 
trade oppreſſed by new 7 132. The company of St. 
Louis formed, to extend cultivation to the fouthward, 135. 
Ruin of this company, 75 Diſturbance in the colony occa- 
fioned by an ill ſupply of flaves by the India Company, 139. 
Rapid improvement of, ſince, ibid. French ſettlements td 
ſouthward, 142. Town of St. Lewis, 143. It's territory and 
produce, 144, Town of Cayes, 14 . of improvin 
his town, 148. The ſmuggling trade the great ſupport 
theſe ſettlements, 151. Diſadvantages of the ſouthern ſettle- 


ments, 152. Settlements to the weſtward, ibid. Town of 


lame ſpot, 157. Town of St. Marc, Mineral waters diſ- 
covered in the territory of Gonaves, 161, Remarks on the 
neglect ſhewn by mocher-coontries to diſtant colonies, ibid. Ac- 
count of the Mole of St. Nicholas, which ſeparates the weſtern 
from the northern part of 'the 18 163. Town of Bombar- 
dopolis, 165, Port Paix, ibid. The plain of the Cape, 166. 
Town of St. Francis, i67, Exports of the iſland to France, 
171. Summary view of it's population, produce, and manu» 
fadures, 174. Treatment of the Negro ſlaves, 176. General 


Port au Prince. deſtroyed by an . and rebuilt on the 
59. 


view of the towns, 177. Connexions of the iſland with foreign 


nations, 178. Is diſtreſſed in times of war, i 80.  Advan 
Hat might be made of the harbour at Fort Davphin, 181. 
iſtorical review of the conteſts between the French asd Spaniards 


on the iſland, 182, Remarks on the ſettlement of boundaries - 


between their poſſeſions, 186. Meaſutes ptoper to be taken by 
the French againſt invaſion, 189. | 

Deminica, was one of the iſlands leſt to the native Caribs by the 
Engliſh and the French, vi. 377. Is ceded by the Freoch to 
the Eogliſh, 388; It's preſent ſtate of popu'ation and cultiva- 


tion, 389. Diſputes between the Eagliſh there, and the veigh» - 


bouring French iſlands, about the latter protecting refo 
debtors, 390. Is made 34 wes ports 593-7 Advanta 
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Girtation, 394. Regulations eſtabliſhed in this iſland concerniny 
Drake, Sir Francis, his ſucceſſes agaidft the Spaniards in Amerits, 


vii. 130. | 
Draper, Eliza, apoſtrophe to her memory, ii, 86. 
Baade poreilaih, the belt ittjtarion of Chin wart unde in upp, 


- 


" tits 157. 


' Dratourr, Madame de, her gallant behaviour at the fiege of Lodil- 


bourg, vii. 111. 


Druids, antienc, a detail of their doctrines arid rites, vii. 143. 


Are ſeverely treated by the Romans, 134. Their religion ſap- 
planted by Chriſtianity, 7844. e | 
Druntemeſi, getietal conſequences of this vice, iv. 209. Is pecy- 
Harly deſtructive to the natives of America, #20 

2 governor of Jamaica, his ebaracter, vi. 320. 
Du Hanel, M. his method of preparing flour to keep in the Ca- 
ribbee iſleeds without ſpoiling, v. 28. 
lers, a religious ee in Petinſylvania,, origin of, vii, 294 
Their city Euphrates, 293. Their peculiar mode of life, 0% 
Their dreſs and food,. 296, Their marriages and regulation 
of property, 297. Mo 
Duncan, colonel, governor of New York, his prudent admiviſlt:. 
tion in that colony, vii. 261. Reſigns on account of the teyo- 
lation in Eogland, 263. Sp 
Ding, how far it will aft tillage, vi. 387. | | 
Dupliix, his judicious management as governor of Chandernagore, 
11. 334+ fs made governor of Pondicherty, 335. 1s prevailed 
on to oppoſe the ſchemes of Bourdonnais, 338. Defends Pon- 
Jicherty againſt the Engliſh, 339. Aims at fecuring a French 
dominion in Indoſtan, 355. Conters the ſubaſhip of the Decan 
on Salabat Jing, 357, And the nabobſhip of the Carnatic on 
Chugda Saeb, h, * Acquires. an immenſe territory for the 
on x oy theſe ſervices, 358. Is inveſteck with the dignity of 
nabob, 361. 825 5 | 
Dutch, er oppoſition to Philip II. of Spain, i. 237. Attemp! 
the diſcovery of a paſſage. to China and Japan, through the 
northern ſeas, 239. Form a company to trade with India and 
' "fend out ſhips, ibid. Attempt a trade with Java, 240. Their 
Eaſt India 7 eſtabliſhed, 241. Their conteſts with ide 
Portogueze in the Indian ſeas, 243. Attempt to open a com- 
. merce with China, 246. Eftablitl a ſettlement on the iſland of 
* Formoſa, 247. ſpnominious conditions on which they are al 
lowed to trade with Japan, 254. Articles of their trade with 
Japan, 255. Exclude the Portugueze from the Molucca iflandy 
259. Meafures taken them to ſecure a monopoly of te 
" ſpice trade, ibid. 267. Their motives for retaining poſſe 
fon of Timor, 271. And Celebes, 278, Eſtabliſh a tad? 
- With Borneo for pepper,-#bid, And with Sumatra for pepper 
and tio, 285. View of their trade with Siam, 287. Hos 
they geincd an eſtablimment in Malacca, 289. Aft * 
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king of Candy in driving the Portuguene out of Ceylon, 1911 
From whence they procure their cinnamon, 298. The terms, to 
which they have reduced the king of Candy, 299. Account of 
their factories on the coaſt of Coromandel, 301. Review of 
their trade there, 30t. Supplant the Portugueze in Malabarz 
' ibid, The nature of the trade carried on by them there, 303. 
The motives of their forming a ſettlement at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 364, Remarks on their ſyſtem of policy at the Ca 
322. And in Java, 326, How they acquired an excluſive 
trade with Bantam, 32g. With Cheribon, 330. And with 
Mataram; 331. Defraud the natives in their dealings, 333. 
Cauſes of the proſperity of their Eaſt India Company, 35 24 
Cauſes of the decline of the company, 3 56. Their Eaft India 
wars, 360. Abuſes of adminiſtration there, 365. Remedies . 
propoſed adapted to the evils, 367. Importance of this com- 
pany to the republic, 385. Degeneracy of the Dutch nation, 
92. Endeavour to irritate the natives of India againſt the firſt 
neliſh adventurers; ii. 17. Commencement of Hollilitjes, 
which are accommodated by a treaty between the two companies, 
18, Expel the Engliſh cruelly from Amboyna, 20. Ill treatment 
of the Dutch at Baſſora, how retaliated by Baron Knyphauſen, 
75, Preſent ſtate of their intercourſe with China, iii. 1814 
And India, 201. Their rapid exertions againſt the eaſtern ſet- 
tlements of their enemies the Spatiiards, upon the formation of 
their republic, iv. 387. Eſtabliſh a Weſt India Company, and 
attack Brazil, 388. Their great ſucceſſes againſt the Portu- 
goeze by ſez, 390: Reduce all the coaft of Brazil, 392. Af- 
airs of that colony under their adminiſtration, 402. Are ex- 
pelled from Brazil, 406. Were the firit people that promoted 
a commercial intercourſe among the nation: of Europe, v. 423. 
Deſcription of their American iſlands, 425: The advantages 
derived from them, 433. Poſſeſs themſelves of Surinam, 440. 
Refle&jons on the ſtate of the Dutch American colonies, 466. 
Amount of their public debts, 458. Their manufactures de- 
preſſed by taxes, ibid, Decline of their herring fiſheries, 469. 
Their navigation reduced, ibid. Their commiſſion trade di- 
miniſhed, 470. The trade of inſurance loſt, 1. Veſt their 
money in the ſunds of other nations, 471. Precariogſneſs of their 
* ſituation, 4 3. The advantages the induſtry of the Dutch gave 
them over the wealth of the Spaniards and Portugueze, viii. 182. 


E 


Forth, the great changes it has undergone from natural cauſes 
one ſource of the ſuperſtition of mankind, iii. 279. Compa- 
riſon between the Old and the New, World, vii. 142. | Attempt 
to account for the diſpoſition of land and fea,. 143, The equi- 
poiſe of, how ſupported, 144. Phezoomena. which indicate the 
continents of America to have been more recently left by the 
ocean than thoſe of the Old World, 146, Has undergone va- 


tio us Chan ; viii. 2 . a . 
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Farthquakes, the prognoflics of, in Peru, iv. 124. 
Eaft india trade, the firſt cultivators of, in Europe, i. 15. 
Eaft india Companies. | | 
| , Dutch, the eſtabliſhment of, i. 241. Cauſes of the 
. proſperity of, 352. Cauſes of it's decline, 356. Importance of 
this company to the republic, 383. | | 
„ Engliſh, firſt formed, ii. 11. ObjeQions made to the 
monopoly of, 35. A ſecond Engliſh company formed, 38. The 
two companies united, ibi. Private trade between one port and 
another, eocouraged in the Eaft by the Engliſh Company, 163. 
The Company bas flouriſhed. under all it's reſtfaint*, 164. The 
Engliſh Company no longer a mercantile aſſociation, but a ter- 
ritorlal power, 174. Great military eſtabliſhment ſupported by 
the Engliſh in Inuia, 175, Compariſon between the conduct 
of che Engliſh and other India Companies, 179. Their Bengat 
adminiſtration corrupted, 180. Their commercial oppreſſions, 
182. Parliamentary regulations of the Company's affair; 19;, 
| Internal arrangement made by the Company, 197. The Con- 
pany's circumſtances improve, 203. | 
„French, formed by M. Colbert, ii. 221. Terms of, 222. 
Wiſe adminiitravon cf Wlartin the ditector, 284. Cauſes of the de- 
_ Cline of the French Company, 285, Situation of the Company 
at the fall of Law's ſyſtem, 326, European trades reduced to 
acquire terrizorial poſſeſſions in. Indoftan for their own ſecurity 
there, 355, Caaſes of the ill fortune of the French io India in- 
quired into, 372. The French Company oppreſſed by the go- 
veroment, 375. New regulations of, 377. The excluſive pri- 
vilrges of the Company ſuſpended, 380. Review of their cir- 
cumſtances at this time, 381. Tie Company cede all their 
effects to government, 391, : 
, aniſh formed, i. 8. A new one eflabliſhed, 10. A 
third Company formed on the failure of the laſt, 11. The con- 
ſlitut on ot this Company explained, 12. A new charter granted 
to it, 18. Review of the preſent ſtate of the Company, 22. 
, Auſtrian, at Ofieod, views which led to the —_ 
of, iii, 29. It's ſucceisſul begioning, 30. ls oppoſed by 
Dutch aud Eogliſh, 32. Is bargained away by the court of 
. Vieuna, 33 
, A Swediſh Company eſtabliſhed, iii. 40. Great pro- 
fits made by, 41. Hiſtorical review of their trade, 42. 
„ Profhan, eftabliſhed at Emden, iii; 68. Failure of, 66, 
Diſcuſſion of the queſtion, whether the E | india trade ought 
to be conducted by excluſivec ompanies, or laid open, ii, 
219. "The nature of the India trade ſtated, 221. Why it muſt 
be carcied on by affociations, 222. Whoſe intereſt it would be 
to uvite in one company, 225. The origin of their excluſive 
- privileges, 231. The political concerns of a company ſtould be 
velled in the ſtate, 232. 


eclefraftical policy, hiſtorical review oc, *n the Chriſtian church, 
vin. 79 5 a ; ; s ö 
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Elecation in ſavage and in civilized ſociety, contraſted, iii. 392. 
Egypt, a country foll of the rains of it's antient proſperity, i. 51. 
Was intended by Alexander the Great as the ſcat of empire and 
the centre of trade for the whole world, 108. It's capital, 
Alexandria, rendered the mart for Eaſtern commerce, under 
Ptolomy and his ſucceſſors, ibid. The nature and manner of 
conducting this trade deſcribed, 100. Amazing extent of it's 
trade and opulence, 111, Was annexed to the Eaſtern empire, 
112. Id final decay, ibid. It's conneQion with Venice under 
the MamelJucs, 116. The antiquity of, compared with that of 
China, iii. 151. It's boapdaries and extent, v. 143. The 
climate, i The fertility of the country owing to the Nile, 
144. | Diſtributign of * 145. Claes of the inhabitants, 
ibid. Government, 147. The beys, how promoted, and 
their authority, 148. Phe troops, 149. Taxes and trade, 
2% Duties upon commerce, 153, The climate of, antieatly 

rendered unhealthy by the cultivation of rice, vii, 354- | 

El Dorada, current traditions of a tich country of that name in the 

. Interior parts of Guiana, vi. 21. 

Elizabeth, queen of England, her character, i. 10. Her ſpeech 
to the houſe of commons, relating to the Eſt India charter, .41. 
Her policy in completing the — vii. 138. Her at- 
tention to the raiſing a maritime ſtrength, vill. 109. 

Emerald, a gem peculiar to America, iv. 98. Produced in the 
province of New Grenada, 99. How found, 101d. 

Emigration, hint to the goveroors of countries bow to prevent it, 
li, 109. RefleQions on the propenſity to, in Sweden, iii. 47. 

Encyclopedia, character of that great work, viii. 343- 

England, 3 view of the manners of the ptople in the fifteenth 

Century, i. 26, 

Formerly ravaged by northern invaders, is again thrown into 
confuſion by William the Conqueror introducing the feadal go- 
verament, ii. 4. Low ſtate of commerce daring the feudal 
ages, . Wholeſome regulations of Henry VII. for emanci- 
pating the © mmon people, 6. The true principles of trade 
miſunderſtood - at that time, 7, Flemiſh workmen who arrive 
there ill treated by the natives, 9. Manufactures introduced by 
the Spaniſh appreſſions in the Netherlands, and the perſecution 

of the Proteſtants in France, 10, Improvement of trade and na- 
vigation under Queen Elizabeth, ibi. Formation of the Ef 
India company, 11. The principles on which this company 
formed their Eaſtern ſettlements, 14. Meet with diſappoint» 
ments, 15, Acquire a ſhare of the ſpice trade with the Dutch, 
16. Holtilities between the two companies accommodated by a 
treaty, 18, Are ill uſed by the Dutch at Amboyns, 20. En- 
gagement between Captain Beſt and the Fortagveſe, 21. Aluſt 
Schah Abbas in expelling the Portugueze from Ormus, 24. A 
trade eſtabliſhed at Gombroon by the Engliſh, 25. Their India 
trade neglected during the civil war under Charles I. 28. Re- 
viral of, under Oliver Comwel, 29. Why excluded from Ja- 
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pans $0: The India company ill treated by Charles II. 54 
Iniquitous conduct of Joſfias Child and his brother, 32. Are re. | 
duced by Aurengzebe to ſubmiſſion, 33. Effefts of the revolu - 
tion that depoſed James II. on Kaſt Tudia affairs, 34. A ſecond 
 Kaſt India company formed, 38. The two united, bid. Their 
_ ſettlement at Pulocondor deftioyed by the Macaſſur garriſon, 39. 
Overpower the French in the Eaſt, 40. Meaſures taken to im- 
prove the trade of the Red Sea, 65. Eſtabliſh a factory at Maſ. 
cate," in the Perſian gulph; 78. Ln of their factory at An. 
| Jengo, on the coaſt of Malabar, 86, Afiilt the Marattas in re, 
. ducing Anigria the pirate, 101, How they acquired an aſcend- 
 'pricy over Surat, 104, Reduce the town of Baroche, 105. And 
the iſland of Salſette, 107. Their trade and improvements at 
Bombay, 109. How expoſed to conte ſts with the Maratras, 111, 
. "Their poſieſhons on the coaſt of Coromandel, 1232, Codalore, 12; 
Maſulipatan, 124. Territories in the Decan, 1289. Account 
Madra(s, 127. Their connections with the nabob of Arcot, 128, 
War with Hyder Ali Khan, 130. Account of their ſetilement 
on the iſland of Sumatia, 131. Their new ſettlement at Balzm- 
bangan deſtroyed, 133. Their poſſeſſions and trade in Bengel 
142. 148, Remarks on the general affairs of their Iudia com- 
pany, 164. The territorial power of the Eaſt India company 
precarious, 176. Their adminiftration corrupted, 180. Are 
accuſed of monopolizing rice during the famine in Bengal, 186, 
The admiaiſtration of the company ordered under parliamentary 
inſpe&tian, 193. Are accuſed of uſing the French ill in Bengal, 
309. Remarks on their Eaſtern policy, —— . 
Attempt a paſſage into Perſia by the Wolga and the Caſpin 
Sea, iii. 113. Preſent ſtate of their intercourſe with China, 
82. General review of their conduct in India, 202. Their 
: firſt ſettlement in the bay of Honduras, 411, © 23 
Hifory of the contract to ſupply the Spaniſh American ſettle 
ments with negrges, iv. 259. Account of their ſcheme for de. 
priving Spain of their Mexican domitiions, 353. Cauſe of th: 
connection between England and Portugal, 494. Nature of tit 
Portugal trade, 495. Remarks on the decline of this trade, 502. 
Seitle the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's in conjunction with the 
French, v. 34. Motives of Cromwel for attacking dhe Spe 
niards in the Weſt Indies, 43. The iſland of Jamaica taken, 46, 
"How the Engliſh gained a ſuperiority over the Dutch in the pole 
gical ſyſtem of Europe, 87. Remarks on the political publier 
tions there, 93. ar with «egos 1739, on account of tber 
violent proceedings in the Weſt Indies, 95, Their politic 
views, 101. Motives that, in 1754, led to the war vit 
France, 103. Remarks on the mode of commencing this un 
104. National dejection at the "firſt events of the war, 1% 
Mr. Pitt appointed miniſter ;” and his charaQter, 110. Exe 
tion of Admiral Byng, 111. Conſequences of this example, 1 
Eſtabliſhment of the Marine Society, 112. Proſperous een 
er "le rv gies 
bs eftecus 
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. Refleftions on the terms of the 133. Particulars relating 
. 40 their trade on the coaſt of Africa, 228. Origirl of their Afri- 
| can company, 250. Amount of their ſlave trade, 25 1. Their 
connections with the Daniſh American iſlands, 488. 
Ho the Engliſh{irritated the Canibs againit them, vi. 54. 
Political view of England, 270, State of, when ſettlements 
began to be ſormed on the American iſlands, 271. Plan of po- 
licy purſued by Henry VII. 273. Character of James I. 275. 
The people oppoſe his arbitrary principles, 277. Review of the 
Civil war between Charles I. and his parliament, 28 1. The po- 
pulation of the Britiſh American iflands io great meaſure owing + 
do this war, 282. The good policy of tranſporting felons to the 
American plantations, 283. General view of the government of 
the American iſlands, 284, Ihe cultivation of ſugar, how in- 
- troduced into the American iflands, 287, Motives for framing 
the Navigation Act, 288, Hiſtory of the ſugar trade, 289. 
Conditions upon which land in the American iſlands was fold by 
the government, 398. Limitation of plantations, 399, Re- 
-  ftraint impoſed on the property of the French planters in the 
ceded iſlands, 401. IIl ſucceſs of raſh fettlers on theſe iſlands, N 
402. General character. of the Engliſh Weſt India iſlands, 403. 141 
Tbe white inhabitants in, decreaſe in proportion to the increaſe 
of Negroes, 404. Venal fpirit of the Engliſh, 40%. Cauſes 
of the flouriſhing Kate of their Weſt India ſettlements, 408. 
Amount of the receipts from theſe colonies, 410. General cha- 
rater of the city of London, 411. Reduction of Canada, 479. 
' Cauſes of the failure of the attempt on Quebec in 1690, 487, 
Share the fur trade with the French, 509. | 
Origin of the diſputes with the French in Canada, vii. 105. 
Cauſes of their firſt ill ſueceſſes againſt the French in America, 
| 146, Canada conquered, and ceded to the Engliſh, '124. 
Hiſtory of the Engliſh ſettlements in North America, 129. 
Formation of the South and North Virginia companies, 132. 
Hiſtory of religion in England, 133. Crafty uſurpations of the 
Romiſh clergy over the people, 135. Events which facilitated a 
the reformation, 138. Deſcription of Hudſon's Bay, 162. Of 
Newfoundland, 190. Cod fiſhery on the great bank, 197. 
Deſcription of Nova Scotia, 216. Account of New England, 
—— Laws for the encouragement of the whale fiſhery, 252. 
ova Belgia, afterward New York, ſeized from the Dutch, 260, 
And New Jerſey, 271. Settlement of Pennſylvania, 287. ; 
Maryland, 311. Virginia, 323. The two Carolinas, 340. | 
Georgia, 359. Florida, 371. (Extent of the Britiſh territories 
in Norih America, 384. Promote the culture of maize in their 
ſettlements, 395. Encourage the importation of naval ftores | 
America, 396, The importation of American iron ab- | 
ſurdly obſlructed, 399. A free importation of it allowed, 401. : 
"The government oppoſe the defire of ſome of the, American co- ! 
Jonies, of putting an end to Negro ſlavery, 418. Public di- | } 


of, in the year 1763, 440. The colonies called upoa 
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for aſſiſtance, 442. The policy of this requiſition inquired inta, 
4 > American ſtamp act paſſed, 450. Aud repealed, 12 
ther Cuties impoſed in its ſtead, 451. And repealed, except 
in the article of tea, 453 · Boſton port bill, 454. Commence- 
ment gf the American war, 440. The American ſtaigy aſſume 
fofigpevgency, $02. Progrels of the war with them, g10, 
Cauſes in Britain which operated to the ill ſucceſs. of the Ameri- 
dan war, 516. Errors of their generals in America, 518. War 
with France, 533, The medjazion of Spain refuſed, 547. Dir 
| vided ſtate of Fagland at this time, 549+ 
Hiſtorical review of the conſtitution of the Britiſh government, 
in. 53. Character of che feudal ſyſtem framed there by Wil- 
iam the Conqueror, ibid. Magna Charta obtained, 64. Growth 
of the houſe of commons, 55, The government of Elizabeth 
2 56. Cauſes of the civil war under Charles I. traced, 
ji. The crown granted to William III. under a formal com- 
pat, 57. Aoalyſis of the preſent Engliſh government, ibid. 
ls the beſt conſlitution exiſting in the world, 64. Its defefs 
pointed put, 66. The pretenſions of the Engliſh to a perpetual 
empire of the ſea, ridiculed, 168. Hiſtory of the Engliſh navy, 
169. The injuſtice of impreſſing ſeamen, condemned, 176. 
Their liberal proſecution of commerce, 184. | 
Fngland, New. See New England. | | 
Enfjerada, M. de ls, ſubſtitutes detached veſſels inſtead of fleet 
of — for carrying ap the Spaniſh race with America, iv, 
Fail of eſtates, unfavourable to population, viii. 256. 
nter priſti, the principles that ſtimulate mankind to, iu. 112. 
| Epicaras, his character, viii. 325. 7 
mins of Canada deſcribed, vi, 4999. 
Eſequibo, account of the Dutch = there, v. 456, 
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165. Are peculiatly expoſed to blipdpeſs and the ſcurvy, 167. 
Eugene, Prince, patronizes the formation of an Auſtrian Eaſt India 
company at Oſtend, iii, 29. | | - 
Euphrates, a town built by the Dumplers in Peagſylvania, account 
of, vii. 295» | 1 
Europe, why the modern inſtitutions of. are inferior to thoſe of an · 
tient Greece, i, 8, How the ſubjection of, to the northern in- 


vaders of the Roman empire, was facilitated, 10. Rarbariſm of, 


under theſe rude maſlets, 11. The middle ages of, characterized. 
12. Is invaded by the Normans and Arabs, 1 Fl Firſt attempts 
at an Eaſt India trade, 15, General view of the manners of 
the principzl nations of, in the fifteenth century, 23, The 
cruſades favourable to the civil liberties pf, 123. Whether 
the connections of, with. Afia, be advantageous. or not, iii, 
188, A review of the preſent ſlate of, 239, Perſonal liberty 
more extenſive io, when the chain of ſeucal ſubordination was 
broken, than in any former times, v. 292. Confuſion excited 

boy on accounx of the Spaniſh ſucceſſon, vii. 2. Review : — 
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EJquitiaux Indiang deſcribed, with their manners and cuſtoms, vii. 
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of the world arrived at its preſent 


' meters by which. this 


gate of civilization, viii, 20. Cauſes of the little influence the 
Tarkiſh princes have in the affairs of, 27, The tranquillity of, 
ht to be ſecured by means ſimilar to that of the Germanie 


y, 51, Hiſtorical review of the hierarchy of the church of 


" Rome, 98. The true policy of Europe defined, 133. The 
firſt inroduRion of ſtanding armies, 146. War extended by 


this innovation, 149. 


The art of fortification invented by 


the Dutch, 150, War carried on now with more humanity than 


in antient times, 155+» Evils reſulting from the great increaſe of 
prongs 3 The ſupe 
ority of this quarter of the world over the reſt, reſulting from it's 


Progreſs of military navies, 161. The ſuperi- 


naval ſtrength, 172. Is rendered more quiet at land, by the diver- 
fon of hoſtilities to the ſea, 193. Hiſtorical deduction of the pro- 


grels of commerce in, 179, 


| Induſtry, it's importance to | 

exiſtence of the ſeveral ſtates of — 188. Arts and — a 
he from Afia by the cruſaders, 234. The alterations pro- 

duced in, by manufactutes, 240. Its rude ſtate in 

times, 248. Evidences of its having been hut thinly in 

formerly, 249. The Roman conqueſts tended to depopulation, . 


251. "The antient forms of governwent unfavourable to popy- 
i Origin of capital cities, 254+ Population de- 


lation, 252. 


pendent, in great meaſure, on the diſtribution. of landed pro- 
perty, 255. Eſtimate of the good and evil reſulting from the 
diſcovery of the Eaſt and. Weſt Indies, 266, | 
Euftatia, St. the iſland deſcribed, v. 426. Its revolutions, and 
— produce, 427. Nature of the trade of that port, 43. 
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pmber of inhabitante, and their defenceleſs ſtate, 436, 


Fairs, the principal places of trade during the - infancy df come 


merce, i. 14. Method of carrying on trade there formerly, 17. 
pt to eſtabliſh a ſettle» 


ii. 213. 


Falkland 


Hand 


ln, account of the Britiſh attem 


ment on them, iv. 348, 
Faſhions, the extenſive inſtgence of, v. 217. 
Feraambuca, in Brazil, hiitorical deſcription of that goyernment, 


ir. 44%. . 


| Fernando de Neronha, an /iſland on the coaſt of 


Brazil, deſcribed, iv. 45 1. 


Feudal ſyſtem of 
The tyrannical 
viii. 22, Subſiſts in Polan 


ltitution, 44. 


Fez, account of this ſtate, and its inhabitants, v. 139. 
Flanders, trade and manufactures early cultivated there, 


rame of 


1 how undermined, 20. 


Fernambuca in 
2 the leading principles of, i. 16. 


Origia of, 


in all the vigour of its primitive in- 


i. 20. 


Flirida, diſcovered by Ponce de Leon, vi. 426. Is neglected by 
the Spaniards, and imprudently managed by the French, 427. 
The French exterminazged by the Spaniards, 478. The 4 


== 
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- niards, in turn, exterminated by the French, 429. Was firt re. 
ſorted to by the Spaniards'for ſlaves, vii. 371. French ſettlers 
driven out by the Spaniards, 372. ls ceded to Britain, 36. 
The Spaniſh inhabitants retire to Cuba, ibid. * of 
this province by the Engliſh, 378. A colony of Grecks brought 
' © over, 379. Advantageous fituation of this country, 381. 
Florida, a barren, ſandy ſoil, ibid, - Method of civilizing the 
Indian natives of Weſt Florida propoſed, 382. 
' Formoſa, a deſcription of that ifland, and its inhabitants, i, 247, 
| Riſes to commercial yo pj av by the ſettlement of the Duich 
on it, and the arrival of a. colony of Chineſe refugees, 248. He. 
roic conduct of Hambroeck, when the- iſland was beſieged by 
 Coxinga, 249. The Dutch expelled, 250. ' Why no European 
ſettlement has ſince been formed on that ifland, 251. 
Forreft, Captain, account of his voyage to New Guinea, in ſearch 
col fpices, i. 374. 
_ Fortification, the art of, invented by the Dutch, viii. 150. 
Fox, of Canada, deſcribed, vie 494. oo 
: her Wm the founder of the ſect of Quakers, his character, 
* vii. 283. | PN fant : 0 13 
France, ſtate of that kingdom under Lewis XI. i. 4. 
Character of Dagobert, king of, in the ſeven ry, it, 
213. Agriculture recommended by Charlemagne, 214. Trade 
patronized by St. Lewis, 215, Improvements attended to by 
ſubſeguent princes, 216, Firſt attempts of the French at naval 
adventures to the Eaſt, 219. Ill- conducted ſertlement on Ma- 
- dagaſcar, 220. An Eaſt India company formed by M. Colbert, 
221. Makes Surat the centre of their Eaſtern » 239. Un- 
dertake naval enterprizes by the advice of Caron, their leader, 
261. Send a fleet to Siam, 270. Cauſes of their loſing the 
ket of Cochin China, 280. Remarks on the political admi- 
niſtration of Lewis XIV. 282, Wiſe conduct of Martin, the 
director of the Eaſt India company, 284. Cavſes of the decline of 
the company, 28;, Brief hiſtorical view of the finances of France, 
291. Extortions of the Lombards, 298. State of the French 
revenues at the death of Francis I. 299. Character of the duke 
de Sully, as a fiyancier, 300. Character of M. Colbert, 301. 
Adminiſtration of the duke of Orleans, 303. Ideas of reformen 
at this ſeaſon, 304. The duke of Orleans inſtitutes an office for 
the reviſion of public accounts, $06, Law's famous ſcheme for 
refarming the finances, 308. Srae of the revenues at the deati 
of Lewis XIV. 346. Apoſtrophe to the. preſent king, on the 
ate of the nation, 317. The iſles of Bourbon and Marius 
ſettled, 330. Review of the French poſſeſſions on the coalt d 
Coromandel, at the commencemept of the war, in 4754, wil 
the Engliſh, 367. Inquiry into the cauſes of their mis fortune 
in Aſia, 372+ Hiſtory of the tobacco trade in France, 3% 
- Preſent ſtate of the French on the coaſt of Malabar, - 395. 
in Bengal, 399. Hints offered for the reftoration of their ifi 
ence in the Eaſt, 426. ; : 
4 


IN D EB X. 
' CharkQter of the French nation, and remarks on the antipathy 
between them and the Spanmrds, iii. go. Their preſent inter- 
- courſe with Chins, 183, General review of their Eaſtern con- 
duct and policy, zot. . 2 
Settlements attempted by the French in Brazil, iv. $85. 
Remarks on the peace of Aix la Chapelle, v, gy. Onjuſti- 
fable commencement of hoſtilities by che Eugliſh in 1755, wich- 
out a previous declaration of war, 104. The French ſucceſsful 
in the early ſtages of this war, 107, Bot precipitate themſelves 
into a train of diſaſters, 109, Their rapid defeats and diſtreſſes, 
113. Guadalupe taken, 115. Martinico taken, 146, Over- / 
. tures for peace made to Me. Pitt, and the uſe he made of them, 
125, General reflections on the permanency of the circam- 
ſtances of France, 474. | | 
| The Caribbee iſlands ſettled under an exclufive company, 
vi. 5. Miſtakes of Colbert, 8. The colonies redeemed, and 
thrown open, 11. But oppreſſed by taxation, ibid. Heavy 
duties impoſed on commodities exported from them, 13. The 
ö adminiſtration of the colonies reformed, 17. Settlements at- 
tempted in Guiana, 22. Arguments of the miniſtry in favoar of 
renewing theſe attempts, 28. Plan adopted for this purpoſe, 31, 
Errors in the execution, 32. Proper meaſures for ſettling-and 
improving Guiana, 41. Preſent ſtate of French Guiana, 50. 
Account of the iſland of St, Lucia, 54. Martinico, 69. 'Gua- 


| dalape, and it's dependencies, 99. St. Domingo, 120. Sum- 
. mary of the imports from the American colonies, 173. Re- 
, pron 4 on the eſtabliſhment of property in the French 

. 200. On the levy of taxes, 203. Particularly chat on Ne 

7 ſlaves, 203. Military ſtate of the iſlands, 213. Regulations 
c of inheritance, 217. Payments of debts in the colones, how 
- provided for, 223. France unable to draw home all che pro- 
e duQtions of her colonies, 234. A regulation of the probibirory 
f Jaws recommended, 235. The commerce of the colonies ought 
7 not to be ſubjected to the expence and delays of a ſtaple in 
0 Plrance, 239. Whether the adminiſtration oi colony government 
_ be veſted in proper hands, 240. Or conducted on proper pria- 
ciples, 343. Aherations neceſſary to be made in the adminiſtra- 
n tion of the French iſlands, 247. Whether France can eſtabliſh 
of a formidable navy, 256. The proper means to attain this end, 
« 2600. Supplant the Engliſh in the ſugar trade, 290. Settle- 
(2 ments in North America, firſt promoted by Admiral Coligoy, 
, 1425. Cauſe of the miſcarriage of their firſt efforts, 432. ; 
| 


The French ſettle Cape Breton, vii. 4. And St. John, 12. 
Icovery of the river Milliflippi, 15. Account of the famous 
Law, and his ſcheme, 22. +Deicription and ſettlement of Loui- 
* ſiana, 30. Review of the conſequences of perſecuting the Pro- 
| teſtants in France, 52. Louiſiana ceded to Spain, 66. Exa- 
mination into the right of France o make this transfer, ibid, 
Origin of the diſputes with the Engliſh in Canada, 105. Ca- 
; means 
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- "nada ceded to the Engliſh, 124. Cod fiſhery at New found - 
Jand, 206. Eſtabliſhments left them by treaty, to carry on this 
filhery, 212. Amount of their, cod fiſhery, 214. Acknow. 
ledges the independence of the Britiſh American colonies, 533, 
War with England, 536, Conſtitutional errors in the navy, 

5637. Remarks on the conduct of this government reſpeQing 
America, 541, Motives of France ia aſſiſling the Americans, 

544. 
- Hiſtorical review of the government of, vigi. 76. Lewis XI. 
properly the firſt monarch of France, 77. Cauſes which ope- 
rate to reſtrain the tyranoy of the kings of, 80, Attempts of 
Lewis XIV. toeſtabliſh a maritime force, 166. His firſt naval 
exploits, 167. His miſtakes, 168, . Complexion of the French 
commerce, 185, SubjeQs of utility, but lately attended to by 

French writers, 270. Rapid revival of the fine arts in, 325. 

Frankincen/e, it's high eſtimation among the antients, and. cheir 
caution againſt the frauds of the workmen who prepared it, 
1. 111. | 

. Franklin, Dr. his obſervations on the rapid population of North 
. America, vii. 419. 1 Fl 

Frauds, profeſſional, the conſcience eaſily reconciled to the prac. 
tice of, viii. 193 a 0 

Frederick III. King of Pruſſia, character of, iii. 64. Eſtabliſhes an 
Eaſt India company at Embden, 65. The company fails, 66. 

»RefleQions on his adminiſtration, ibid, Apoſtrophe to, 68, 
Referms the art of war, viii. 131. 

Frederic Nagor, the factory of, founded by the Danes, iii. 24. 

wh > 4 the nature and offices of, explained, vi. 452. . In {@ 
vage life, 453. 3 

Frontenac, we in Canada, it's fituation, and occaſion of it's 
erection, vii. 83. : 

Frozen Ocean, the Ruſſian accounts of, to be doubted, i. 44- 

Fuentes, Admiral, ftory of his voyage from Callao into Hudſon's 


Bay, vii, 177. 
town of, on the iſland of Madeira, ſome account cf, 

' & 06 52 | 

Faris, tn account of thoſe animals in Canada which furniſh them, 

vi. 490. The trade with the Indians for, deſcribed, 508. 


— Fg 


G. — 

Gabon, river, on the coaſt of Africa, deſcribed, with the trade cat - 
ried on there, v. 236. | 

Galilee, his conjectures concerning the figure of the earth, alarm the 
clergy, viii. 338. Invented the teleſcope, 339. ; 

. Galifſoxiere, governor of Canada, his character, and conduct to- 

- wand the Engliſh, ' vii. 19t.t.. 

E go age the connection: of finiſh the depravation of manners, 

v. 393, | 

Cana, 


| E 
Ons, Vaſco de, bis firſt voyage to the Eaſt Indies, i. 42. Di- 
covers Calicut, and returns to Portugal, 102. His ſuccefles/fa- 
vourable to the civil liberties of Europe, 124. 
Gambia river, and the trade carried = there, —_ v. 230. 
Ganges, account of the European ories up that river, ii. 15 1. 
"The navigation of this river, and that of Hughley deſcribed, 153. 
Commercial intercourſe, how conducted on theſe two rivers, 154. 
Gaſea, Pedro de la, a prieſt, arrives in Peru with powers to 


late the province, iv. 52. His character, ibid, Defeats Gon- | 


zales Pizarro, and ſentences him to death, 53. 

Carli, antient, retroſpect of the ſtate of commerce among them, 
ii, 210. Heavy duties impoſed on land and water carriage 
under the Franks, 211. See France, © 

Genius, how fer influenced by climate and government, ii. 43. 
How diſtinguiſhed, vi. 426. 89 7 8 

Georgia, in North America, it's fituation and extent, vii. 359. 
Is peopled by inſolvent debtors from England, 360. Under 
the care of general Oglethorpe, 361. Is ſtrengthened by the 


arrival of other ſettlers, 362. Decline of the colony, 363. 


Cauſes of it's ill ſucceſs, 364. Recovers by the governmens 


being taken out of private hands, 369. Preſent ſtate of the 


rovince, Os 
223 — view of the manners of the inhabitants, in the 
fifteenth century, i. 27, The political conſtitution of that em- 
ire examined, viii. 48. The tranquillity of the empire ſecured 
Maximilian, co. Why deficient in collective power and 
energy; $2, Obſtacles to the commerce of this empire, 187. 
3 pat deſcribed, it's different ſorts, and cuſtomary uſes 
ia Aſia, ii. 96. | 
Ginſeng, deſcription, and reputed virtues of this root, iii. 14m. Is 
highly valued by the Chineſe, ibid. Is found in Canada, 
vil. 97. The trade with, to China, ruined, 98. 
Glory, true, is the lot of virtue, not of genius, v. 356. 
Goa, the iſland and city of, deſcribed, i. 103. Nature of it's 
government at the artival of the Portugueze, 106. Is taken by 
— ibid. And fortified, 107. It's preſent decayed 
ate, ii. 100. * 
Gold, the corropter of all governments, ii. 278. And filver, the 
relative values of, how averaged, iii, 179. The neceſſity of 
keeping up the circolation of theſe metals, 199. Reflections on 
the enormities by which theſe metals are procured, 358. Pro- 
duce of the mountains of Zacatecas, 364. Lehmana's remarks 
on the means of procuring them, iv. 118. Where found, in 
the valleys of Peru, 157. Mines of Huantajaha, 159. Of 
Potoſi, 160. Of Oraro, 162. Theſe metals loſe their value 
in proportion as their quantity is multiplied, 331. The thirſt 
of, productive of the worſt of all traffic, that of ſlaves, 371, 
Their proportional values to each other, in various places and 
at various times, ſtated, 473. e ce 
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Gold Caaſt, account of the native Africans of, v. 214. Method kit 
of the natives in 2 ing gold, 219. It's extent, and the vie 
European factories rale there, 22. 8 far 

Gombroen deſcribed, and a trade eſtabliſhed there by the Engliſh, tra 
ii. 2 4 1 a * : a Gree! 

Gerte, the iſland af, deſcribed, v. 29g. iv. 

| Coon, Ne expedition to North America, and diſcovery of New ib 
 , Sagland, Vil. 131. : FX NES» | Gren 

Gottenburgh made the ſeat of the Swediſh Eaſt India Company, fir! 
11. 43. | | | OUTS 45, to 

Government, general reflections on the complicated nature of, fre 
i. 221. Civil and religious, the diſtinction between traced, thi 
iv. 249. Parallel between one founded on injuſtice, and one 36 
Founded on viitue, vii, 277. Neither of theſe ſpecies of govern- Gren 
ment to be found, 279. Political, compared with that of a pri- Guas 
vate family, 424. War always furniſhes a pretence for uſurpa- v. 
tions, 995 American ideas of, 463. 494+ The various reyo- ho} 
lutions of, traced, viii. 18. Military and deſpotic, reciprocally an 
tend to each other, 25. Analyſis of the government of Great O 

Britain, 57. Pernicious conſequences of authority in, 118, p 
The complexion of, determines the character of thoſe who live 
under it, 121. Policy and legiſlation diſtinguiſhed, 122. V+ th 
ries- according to the character of the prince, 137. A ſecret of 
conſpiracy carried on by all monarchies againſt free ſtates, 149. ſe 

Dialogue between the Author and a miniſter of Rate, on ite be 

. arcana of government, 283. | 1 2 
ourgues, Dominic de, revenges the treatment of his countrymen Gua! 
on the Spaniards at Florida, vi. 429. 1 era free A, 

Gramint, a Buccaneer, his hiſtory, v. 71. Surprizes Cam- ve 

peachy, 72. 7 | * Ca. 

Granada, account of the Mooriſh kingdom of, in Spain, iii. 246. Tl 

| Is reduced, ibid, Terms of capitulation granted to them, Gua 
iv, 298. Cruel perſecution of the Moors by Philip II. 299. U 
Expulſion of, and the conſequences of this infatuated meaſure, Cuai 
oo. | 3 er 

Pets, New, in South America, it's extent and climate, iv. 96. cit 
Account of the natives, ibid, They are reduced by Spaniſh ad. Pe 
venturers, 97. Exaggerated accounts of the firſt riches of thi he 
country, 98. Furniſhes emeralds, i644. And gold, 99. | pl 
governed under the viceroyalty of Peru, 100, The ferocity a Guai 
the natives ſoftened by the miſſionaries, 101. Mines more a ay 
tended to there than agriculture, 102. Tadications of the Cu 
abundance of it's mineral ricbes, ibid. Deſcription of it's caps K. 
tal city, 103. LY ; to 

Great Britain, Ste England. WY 

Greece, the natural circumſtances of, peculiarly favourable to com- Gui, 
merce, i, 7. The antient inſtitutions of, ſuperior to thoſe d A 
modern times, 8. View of the Greek empire when attacked ij ra 
the Arabs, 15. Subverſion of, 115, General 1 ahe . 

3 | - | in 
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kiſtory of, with a character of the natives of, vin. 20. A te- 
view of the antient commerce of the Grecian ſtates, 180, Why 
famous for the fine arts, 314. It's former and preſent ſtate con- 
traſted, 32 l. 1 isl 

Greeks, antient,” their genius for the marvellous exemplified, 
iv. 410, Inquiry into their fabulous accounts of the Amazons, 
ibid. 8 3 7 * | 

Grenada, one of the Caribbee Iſlands, ' deſcribed; 2 [Ts 
firſt ſettled by the French, 361. Extraordinary tribunal formed 
to condemn a rapacious French governor, 352. Is cultivated 
from Martinieo, 364. Is ceded to England, 365, Errors of 
the new proprietors, ibid. It's preſent exports to England, 

66G. TY 2 * 

Odder, general account of theſe iſlands, vi. 369. | 

Guadalupe, iſland of, taken from the Prench by the Engliſh, - 
v. 116. Deſcription of, vi. 9g, Diſtinction between Guada- 
lope and Grand Terre, 100. I's firſt ſettlement by the French, 
and the depredations they ſuffered from the native Caribs, 201. 
Other diſadvantages the „ — mg 103. It's 

reſent ptoſperity owing to it's conqueſt by the Engliſh, 104. 

arious eme fince adopted by France in the — of 
this iſland, 105. Iflands dependent on it, 109. Preſent ſtate 
of all theſe iſlands, 111. Exports of Guadalupe, 113. De- 
ſcription of the harbour of Pitre Point, 115. Improvements to 
be expected in this iſland, 116; Examination of it's defence 
againſt invaſion, 117, —- | . 

Guam, the principal of the Marianne iflands, deſcribed, ii. 387. 
Agriculture introduced into this ifland by M. Tobias a late go- 
vernor, 388. | 

Cuanaco, a wild ſpecies of animal in Peru, deſcribed; iv. 145. 
Their fleece, 147. . 

Cuanza Velica, account of the quickfilver mines there, iv. 166. 
Unwholeſomeneſs of the air, 167. 

Guatimala, account of the provinces over which the audience of, 
extends it's juriſdiction, iii. 404. Account of. the province and 
city of, 406. This city the channel of communication wit 
Pero, 407. Iaſtructions for the invaders of this city, ibid. Is, 
—— now deſtroyed by an earthquake, 408. A new city 

anred, 410. Lb | 4 

Guatimo/in, — of Montezuma, defends the city of Mexico 
againſt Cortez, iii. 299. His cruel treatment and death, 300. 

Guayaquil, the town of, in Peru, deſcribed, iv. 133, Peculiar 
kind of a purple dye found on the cgaſt, 1:4. Trade of this 
* 135. inconveniences the inhabitants are ſubject to, 

139. | | 

Guiana, boundaries of, v. 436. Remarks on the ſoil of, 437. 
Accuunt of the growth of mangroves, 438. Extenſive mo- 
raſſes, 439. Dutch ſettlement at Surinam, 440. Berbice, 455. 
Eſſequibo, 486. Demerary, 457, Cauſe of the bad ſtate of 
the Dutch ſettlements in this country pointed out, 458. Diſad- 

ON Vantages 


* 


1 N. D 1 . 


vantages of the climate, 459. Trade of the Engliſh to the 
country, 465, Manners and cuſtoms of the natives, yi, 20. 
Traditionary reports reſpecting the territory called El 
21. Sir Walter Raleigh's In to this couotry, 22. At. 
it, 23. IIl ſacceſs of, 27, Ar 
 guments urged in favour of renewing their attempts, 29. 
— De ſtruction of 
' large colony brought over at the commencement of the rainy 
| nt of this difaſ. 
ter, 37. Account of the coaſt belonging to France, 38. Cl. 
mate, 39. Yoil; 40, Succeſsful cultivation of M. Mallouet, 
41. Proper meaſures for ſettling. and improving this diſtrid, 
ibid, Character of the interior natives, 44. Means propoſed 
for civilizing them, 45. The boundaries ought previouſly to by 


tempts of the French to ſett 


rrors in the plan adopted for this pur 
ſeaſon, 35. The county upbraided on ac 


"ſettled, 49. Preſent fate of French Guiana, 
winea, account of the firſt expeditions of the 


leſt there, 251. 


| Guinea, New, ſpices found growing there by captain . Forreh, 
1. 37 | | RE 
2 Adep bur, king of Sweden, diffaſes a martial ſpirit 


- among his ſubjects, iii. 38 


Su Paſt, ſtate of Sweden at his acceſſion to the crown, 
iii. 36. His ill policy in. ſhutting his ports againſt the Lubeck 


chips, 37. 


Guzarat, the peninſula of, deſcribed, ii. 240. A colony of Per- 
ſiaus ſettle there, ibid. Flouriſhes in arts and commerce, 241. 
Is reduced by Sultan Akbar, 243. F. incipal manuf«Qtures of the 


province, 259. 


— 


H. 


Halifas, in Nova Scotia, ſettled by diſbanded Engliſh foldien 


vii. 226. 


Hambreeck, the Dutch miniſter at Formoſa, his hero'c conduct 
when that iſland was beſieged by Coxinga the Chineſe piraty 


is 24 * f 
Hanje . the fiſt eft-bliſhment of, i. 19. 


e, 31. 


Portuguere to th 
coaſt of, i. 41. Inquiry into the cauſe of the black colour of 
the natives of, v. 187. Only two ſeaſons, in that country, 197, 
The air there corrupted by moraſſes, ibid. Soil of the differen 
diſtricts, 198, The weſtern coaſts of, ſecure, and the ſea cala, 
200, Winds and currents, ibid, The natives there deſtitute of 
hiſtory, 201. Manner of electing their chiefs, in the petty 
ſtates, 202, Manner of ſending embaſſies from one ſlate. to 
another, 203 Cauſes of their wars, and manner of carrying 
them on, 204. Power of their princes, 205. Their religion, 
206. Manners and cuſtoms, 208. Low ſtate of arts among 
the Negroes, 209. Treatment of their women, 210, Hiſtors 
cal account of the ſlave trade, 221. Story of an Engliſh ſurgeon 


. 
Hajpine/i, whether more to be expected in ſavage or civilized fo» 


ciety, vii. 153. | 
Harams, Eaſtern, general account of the interior œconomy of, 
li, 25 1. 2 
Haſtings, Mr. governor general of Bengal, how he acquired poſſeſ- 
2 the Indian nods of laws, i. 54. | 8 
Hats, and Caps, account of thoſe parties in Sweden, iii. 61+, 
Hatury, a cacique of Hiſpaniola, his unfortunate hiſtory, 


v. 387. 

2 attacked by the Engliſh, v. 128. Review of the 
errors, both of the beſiegers and the beſieged, 129. Capitu- 
lates, 132. Motives of it's firſt ſettlement, 389. Improve- 
ments of this town, 405. The harbour, 407. The ſtrength 
of it's fortiſicatiens examined, ibid, | 

Halina, St. it's ſize, ſituation, and inhabitants, deſcribed, ii. 159. 
The climate unfavourable to vegetation, 160. Ihe town, gar= 
riſon, and trade cf, ibid. 

Henry. of Burgundy, carries a number of French knights to aſſiſt 
the Portugueze againſt the Moors, i. 146. | 

Henry, Prince, ſon of John, king of Portugal, cultivates the art of 
navigation, i. 33. . 

Henry VII. of England, review of his plan of government, 
vl, 27 . | 

Hey Vil, of England, how enabled to exclude the power cf 
the pope over his ſubjects, and ſeize it himſelf, vii. 138. 

Hierarchy of the Chriſlian church, a hiſtorical review of, viii. 98. 

Highlanders, of Scotland, their character, manners, and cuſtoms, 
vii. 349- how firlt induced to emigrate, 351. Extraordinary 
ſtory of one, 374. | 

Hiſpaniola, See Domingo. 

Hiftory, a ſummary vie w of the principal objects of, vi. 413. 

Holidays, the pernicious tendency of, viii. 224. 

Honeſtly, profeſſional, ſeldom found among mankind, viii. 192. 

Helland, riſe of the republic of, i. 229. The Counts of, become 

independent of the Emperor of Germany, 233. Is ſubjected to 
the houſe of Burgundy, aud afterward to that of Auſtria, 234. 
The ſeven provinces of, ſettled by refugees from Flanders, 230. 
The republic becomes powerful by wiſe laws and commerce, 
237» Eſtabliſhment of the Eaſt India Company, 241. Im- 
portance of this Company to the republic, 385. Analyſis of the 
5g of the United Provinces of, viii. 69, The Stadt- 
olderſhip made hereditaty, 72. Whether this office may not 
become the inſtrument of oppreſſion, ibid. On what ſecu- 
rity the liberties of the Dutch depend, 73. Are liable to fall 
under the yoke of monarchy, 75. Circumſtances that favoured 
the growth of their maritime itrength, 164. Riſe and progreſs 
of their commerce, 182. Advantages derived from the ſituation 
of the United Provinces, 183. co-operating cauſes of 
their proſperity, 184. See Dutch, : 

Vox. VIII. E e | Hondurat, 
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Honduras, ſettlements formed hy the Engliſh between the cape of, 
and Lake Nicaragua, iii, 411. Their exports from thence, 
4t2.+ The gulph of, ſettled by pirates for the purpoſe of deal. 
ing in logwood, iii. 418. The liberty of cutting logwood there 
ſecured to the Engliſh, ibid. | Th 

Horſes, peculiar excellence of thoſe bred in Arabia, ii. 50+ 

Hoſpitals, and the management of them, the political tendency of, 
et * n ct 

Hoſpitality, the antiquity of, iv. 374. 1s generally abuſed, 47; 
Hes ee in. proportion . intercourſe of — in 
creaſed, 376. 

Hottentots, 2 the Cape of Good Hope, their manners and cuſtoms 
deſcribed, i. 305. Their women, 306. Reflections on their 

national habits, 307. Striking inſtance of their attachment u 
their national babits, 321. K 

Houtman, Cornelius, engages the Dutch in an attempt to eſtabliſ 
a trade with the Eaſt Indies, i. 239, Commands the firſt ſhip 
ſent out, ibid. | | 

Hue/car, the brother of Atabalipa, inca of Peru, diſputes the en. 
-pire with him, 'iv. 15. Makes large offers to Pizarro to plac 

him on the throne, 19. 3 

Hudſon's Bay, and it's climate, deſcribed, vii. 162. The fur of 
animals there changed to white by the winter, 163. Peculiar. 
ties of the ſcattered natives, 164. How this bay was diſcovered, 
and obtained it's name, 168. Settlement of, by the Engliſh, 
169. Fur trade between the Engliſh and the Indians, 170, 
Capital and profits of the Engliſh Hudſon's Bay Company, 171, 
Attempts to find a North Welt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies through 
this bay, with an examination of the arguments in favour of ſuck 
a e, 171. This paſſage ſhould be ſought for toward Wel 
come Ba „ 175, The Company unwilling to have ſuch a p- 
ſage diſcovered, 176. 

Hudſon's River, in the province of New York, the navigation 0, 
deſcribed, vii. 267. 

Hugley, a Dutch ſettlement in Bengal, deſcribed, ii. 153, 

Humming Bird, of North America deſcribed, vii. 390. 

Hurricanes in the Weſt Indies deſcribed, with an inquiry into the 
cauſes of them, v, 23. . 

Hyder Ali Khan, engages in a war-with the Engliſh Eaſt Indi 

Company, ii. 130. 
Hypothefs, the time ſpent in forming of, ſuſpends our reſeartbe 
after truth, v. 195. 


I. 


Falap, deſcription and properties of that root, ii. 339, It's ne 
dical application, 340. ; 
Jamaica, the iſland of, taken from the Spaniards by the Engl 
commanders Fenn and Venables, v. 46. The Spaniards = 
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to Cuba, 47. Deſeriptlon of the iſland, vi. 416, The climate 
vowholeſome, 317. Tranſactions between Colombus and the 
original natives, 317. The natives exterminated by the Spas 
niards, 418, Character of the Engliſh conquerors of thi+ iſland, 
319. CharaRter of governor Dudley, 320. Review of politi- 
cal regulations in force there, 321. How Jews are made honeſt 
there, 322. Partial laws of Inheritance, 323. Nature and 
manner of the illicit trade carried on with the Spaniards, 326. 
The ports of the iſland made free, 328, Productions cultivated 
there, 329. Introduction of the ſugar cane, 332. Pref:nt 
ſtate of population and cultivation, 334. Taxes, 335. Ex- 
ports to England, 337. Deſcription of the harbours round the 
coaſt, 338. Deſtrutiion of Port Royal, 340. Riſe of King- 
ſton, 342. Ineffectual meaſures taken to eſlabliſn Kingſton as 
the metropolis of the iſland, 343. The planters haraſſed by 
bands of +: ny Negroes, 344 Whom the inhabitants are 
unable to reduce, 346. A treaty made with the fugitive ſlaves 
by governor Trelawney, 348. Severe treatment of the Negro 
ſlaves there, 380. Advantages and diſadvantages of the ſituation 
of this iſſand, 352. 

James I. king of England, his character, ii. 16, D'ſregards the 
inſults offered to the Engliſh nation in the Eaſt, 20. How in- 
duced to prefer epiſcopal church government to the Preſbyterian 
diſcipline, ' vii. 139. KG og 

James II. king of England, his character, and the conſequences of 
his being depoſed, ii. 34. 

| Janizaries, thoſe troops the maſters of the Turkiſh empire, i. 28; 
viii. 26, 

| Japan, the antiquity and form of government of that empire, 

1, 198, The religion of the country formed from it's natural 

circumſtances, 200. Compariſon between the education of chil- | 1 
dren there, and in China, 202. The Portugueze favourably | 
received there, 202, Produce of the country, 204. A revo- ny 

. Jution inthe government of, Ws. Progreſs of the Chriſtian reli- ö | 
gion there, 252, The Chriltians furiouſly perſecuted by the 

; new emperor, 2583. The Portugucze expelled; and the Dutch 

tolerated, 254. Articles of their trade with this country, 255. 

Remarks on the national character of the Japaneſe, and the 

policy of their government, 257: Why they refuſed to receive 

f the Engliſh, ii. 30. | 

Java, firſt attempts of the Dutch to trade with that iſland, i. 240. 

A factory eſtabliſhed there by Admiral Warwick, 242. The 

manners of the inhabitants deſcribed, 323. How the Engliſh 


came to be ſupplanted there by the Dutch, 325. A view of 
: the policy obſerved by the Datch in firengthening their eſtab- 
| liſhment in the iſland, 326. State of their trade with Bantam, | 
329. With Cheribon, 330. And with Mataram, 33t, The q 
9 defrauded by the Dutch in their mercantile dealings, 333. it 
N Deſeription of Batavia, 334. Odd bridal cuſtom in that ifland, if 
I. 17. 
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Jealonſies, national, the common effects of, vii. 228. 


erſey, New ; See New Jenſey. | 

uit, the principles on which they conducted their miſſion 19 
Paraguay, iv. 233. Confined themſelves to the arts of perſua. 
ſion, 235, Their diviſion of lands, 236, Eſtabliſh a ſyitem of 
regularity that prevented crimes, 16%. Their government 
theocratical, 237. Their religious rites rendered attracting, 243, 
Are calumniated, 240, Cauſe of their falſe accuſations, 246. 
Conduct the trade of the natives, 247. Reflections on their 
ſcheme of government, 251. The miſſion of Paraguay taken 
out of their hands, 253. Civilize the natives of Brazil, 380. 
The great reſpe& they gained there, 381, The reſult of their 
humane labours compared with that of the Spaniſh and Port. 
gueze forces, 382. Inſtance of the confidence repoſed in them, 
383. Extraordinary ſermon of Anthony Vieira, on the ſuccef 

of the Dutch againſt Brazil, 392. Their miſſion up the river 
Amazons, 415, Inquiry into the motives of their miſſionary 


labouts, 416. Declaration of an old miffionary, 418. 


e/us Chriſt, a review of his life and miſſion, viii. 95. 

gone how they came to be ſtigmatized for exorbitant uſury, i, 
18, Croelly oppreſſed in France, ii. 294. In Portugal, hiſtorical 
account of, iv. 365. Why peculiarly expoſed to the perſeco 
tion of the inquiſition, ibid. Were baniſhed to Brazil, 367. 
Driven. out of Fortugal to the great injury of their trade, 504, 

How tied to honeſt dealing in Jamaica, vi. 322. Benevolent 
wiſhes of the author for this. race of men, 336. Their charaQer 
conſtantly ſupported under all vicifſitudes, viii. 20. 

Immortality of the foul, the doctrine of, how ſuggeſted, viii. 3. 

In preſirg of ſeamen, the Engliſh cuſtom of, condemned, vil. 
170. 

= of Peru, conjecture as to their origin, iv. 23. Their method 
of extending their empire, 234. 

Tncontinenet defined, viii, 360. 

Indigo tree deſcribed, iii, 343: It's proper ſoil and culture, ibid, 
The ſpecies of, 345- Method of preparation, 346. It's uſes, 
ibid, The places where it is chiefly cultivated, 348, Succels 
ful cultivation of, ia South Carolina, vii. 356 

Induſtry, commercial, the general maxims of European policy al 
tered by, viii. 189. It's happy operations, 190, 

Infantry, the moſt formidable in war, viii. 144. 148. 

Inheritance, how ſecured at Conſtantinople, iv. 175. Remark 
on the right of primogeniture, vi. 217. A diviſion of inherit 
ance, how far injurious to the American iſlands, 219, Tit 
right of primogeniture defended, in the inſtance of Canada, vi 
80. The entails of eſtates unfavourable to population, vi 
256. 

India, or Indoſtan, geographical deſcription of that country, \ 
6. * Peculiarity of the ſeaſons there, ibid. Why, probably de 
rſt inhabited = of the earth, 49. Religion, governme", 

aud manners of the natives, 50. The different caſts or _ 


— 
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of the people, 78. Conjectures as to the foundation of thefe 


diſtinctions, 83. . Auſterities practiſed by the Jogueys, or Indian 


monks, 85, Legal reſtrictions as to food, 90. The principle 
on which living wives burn themſelves with their dead huſbands, 
inquired into, 91. The courage of the natives founded rather 
on prejudice than on character, 93. Low ſtate of arts and 
ſciences, 94. The ſource of the error in their political ſyſtem, 
inquired into, 97. State of the country at the firſt arrival of 
the Portugueze, 1co, Hiſtorical account of the European com- 
merce with, 107. | 

Was an inexhauſtible fund of fictions and wonder to the antient 


Greeks, ii. 339. Cauſes of it's early population and civiliza- 


tion, 340. Became an eaſy conqueſt to Alexander, ibid. Is 
united under the dominion of Sandrocotus, ibid, General view 
of the revolutions it underwent until ſubjected to the Patans, 
341. Is conquered by Tamerlane, 342. ls reduced under the 
dominion of Babar, 343. The empire of the Mogul Tartars 
eſtabliſhed, 344. The power of the conquerors reſtrained by 
their inferiority in numbers to the natives, 346. Landed pro- 
perty in, how held and parcelled out, 347. Taxes, 348. Se- 
curity of perſonal property, ibid. Oſtentation of the Mogul 
emperor in his public appearances, 351. Is eaſily conquered 
by Kouli Khan, 354. Calamities produced by this diſaſter, 
ibid, European merchants reduced to attempt territorial power 
for their own ſecurity, 355, This ſcheme begun by Dupleix, 
the French governor of Res, 356. Account of the 
neighbouring enemies to the Mogul government, 361. 

Whether the commercial intercourſe with, be advantageoys 
to Europe, inquired into, iii. 188, The limits between ne- 
ceſlaries and luxuries not eaſy to be defined, 190. The waſte 
of lives in vo yages conſidered, 191, Has introduced new articles 
of induſtry, 193. Objection that India abſorbs the treaſures of 
the univerſe, anſwered, 195. The neceſſity of keeping up a 
circulation of gold and filver, pointed out, 199. General re- 


view of the conduct and policy of thoſe European nations who 


have opened an intercourſe with theſe regions, 200. Remarks 
on the weak oppoſition the natives have made to their European 
Invaders, 203, Political circumſtances of the natives, 204. 
Climate, ibid. Religion, 205. Love, 205. Their manner 
of carrying on war, i4id. Obſtacles to the total reduction of 
the country by Europeans, 210. Divided ſtate of the ſeveral 
princes of, when the Europeans firſt arrived, 211. The ſyſtem 
of the Europeans regulated by their ideas of the Marattas, 213. 
The more extenſive their poſſeſſions there, the greater the ex- 
pence of retaining them, 214. Their military eftabliſhmears 
all the natives with apprehenſions, ibid. European garriſons 
great drains to the mother countries, 215. Their agents there 
will promote ſpeedy revolutions to acquire rapid fortunes, 216. 
Reſult of all theſe events, ibid. The natural tendency of more 
pacific views, 217. Diſcuſſion of the queſtion whether the India 
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trade ought to be condocted by excluſive companies or laid oper, 
219. Tie nature of this trade ſtated, 221, Why it moſt be carried 
on by aſſociations, 222. Whoſe intereſt would be to unite in 
one company, 226. The origin of their excluſive privileges 
231. The political concerns of a company - ſhould be veſted in 
the ſtate, 232. | 

Jadian Ocean, M. Boache's account of, i, 44. e 

Indians of South America, review of the antient and preſent ſlate 
of, iv. 263. Great deſtruction of, in the mines, 312, 

Jraies, how Ciſlinguiſhed into Eaſt and Weſt, iv. 362. 

Tuklt and Yarico, foundation of the ſtory of, vi. 293. 

Tneculaticn for the ſmall-pox, legally prohibited in New England, 
vil. 243» | | 


% — 


Inquiſition, it's effect upon the character of the Spaniards, iv, 30, 
Ought to be aboliſhed, 321. Account of that in Portugal, 36;, 
Why peculiarly applied to the perſecution of the Jews, ibid. A 
charadier of, viii. 107. | | 

Intereſt of money borrowed, moral diſtinctions of the Eaſt Indian 
of Coromandel as to the rates of, ii. 120. Exorbitant, often 
ruinous both to the borrower and the lender, vii. 11. 

Tawaſien, civilized nations ſeldom at a loſs for pleas to juſtify it 
when convenient, i, 286. 

Joanna, one of the Comora iſlands, beautiful verdure of, ii, 161, 
Is frequented by the Engliſh as a port for refreſhment, 162. 
Fedda, in the gulph of Arabia, account of the trade carried on it 

that port, ii. 62, . 
ogutys, Indian monks, an account of, i, 85. | 
—— king of England, forced by a general conſederacy of li 

barons to grant the great charter of Engliſh liberties, viii. 54 

Febu's, St. a Weſt India ifland, ſubject to Denmark, it's prelent 
ſtate of cultivation, v. 486. Number of inhabitants, 487. 

Jebn, St. in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, deſcribed, vii, 12. l 

" ſettled by the French, 13. The inhabitants excluded from tht 
cod fiſhery, 14. It's ſtate under Britiſh government, 187. 

Tron, a compariſon of the qualities of that produced in differen 
parts of the world, vii, 98. \ 

Iroquois, origin of the war between them and the Algonquins, "i 
473. Extent of their country, 475. Are aſſiſted by the Dic, 
476. Are deſtroyed, 477. . | 

xds, the government and manners of the inhabitants of, fornel 
later than thoſe of continental nations, ii. 2. iii. 255. Ani 
quiry into their formation, ii. 226. v. 5. Subterranean ev 
dences of the revolutions of land and fea, 6. : 

Ne of France, to the eaſt of Madagaſcar, ſettled by the French, i. 
331, Deſciiption of the iſland, and remarks on it's importace 
to the French, 411. Their affairs there ill conducted, 413. * 
now under the regulation of government, and it's flourilhing 
ſtate in conſequence, 414. Spices introduced there from th 
Molucca iſlands by M. Poivre, 415. May be made the bulwen 
of all the Indian poſſeſſions of the French, 417. It's deen 
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neglected, 418. Hints as to the proper mode of fortifying it, 


419. This iſland and Pondicherry capable of affording each 
other mutual ſecurity, 423. - , | 
Traly, trade early cultivated in the republics of, i. 20. Surpaſſed 
all other ſtates of Europe in the fifteenth century, 21. 
uan Fernandez, deſcription of that iſland, iii. 99. Motives that 
induced the Spaniards to ſettle a colony there, 10. 
Jucutan, the peninſula of, and it's inhabitants deſcribed, iii. 414. 
7uſfiru, M. Joſeph de, the botaniſt, his labouis for the improve- 
ment of natural knowlege and manufactures, iv, 110. 


K. 

Karical, in the kingdom of Tanjour, revolutions of, ii. 403. 
Deſcription of the country and inhabitants, with the trade ca- 
ried on there by the French, 404. 


Kingfton, in Jamaica, riſe of that town, vi, 342. Ineffectual mea- 
ſures taken to render that town the metropolis of the iſland, 


kal Khan drives the Afghans out of Perſia, ii, 70. Scheme 
formed by him for the extenſion of this empire, 79. Makes an 
eaſy conqueſt of the Indoſtan empire, 354- Amazing wealth 
ſeized by kim in his Indian expedition, iii. 198, 


L. 


Labour, ſevere, not favourable to long life, vi. 439. 

Ladrone iſlands. See Marianne iſlands, 

Lally, general, his character, ii. 369. His abſurd conduct at the 
ſiege of Pondicherry, 370. Is condemned to death, 371. Re- 
le ons on his proſecution, ibid. 

Lama, a Peruvian animal, deſcribed, iv, 142. It's qualities as 
a beaſt of burden, 143. Different ſpecies of, 145. Their fleſb, 
ſkin, and fleece, 147. 


4 
Lana, Great, of Tartary, fabulous notions of his pretended im- 


mortality, iii. 102. Religion of, 103. 
Lancaſter, captain, commands the firſt fleet ſent out by the Engliſh 
Eaſt India Company, ii, 13. 


Land, an inquiry whether it's vegetative powers can be exhauſted | 


by cultivation, vi. .385. 

Languages, univerſality of the Latin, throughout the antient Roman 
— viii. 327. Character of the modern Italian, French, 
and Engliſh, 328, The Spaniſh and German, 329. The re- 
finement of languages keeps pace with that of all other arts, 
330. 

La Salle, engages the court of France to patronize his attempts at 


diſcovery down the river i vii, 16. Diſcovers the 
es 


mouth of the river, 17. Undertakes to fail to the mouth of tho 
Miſifippi by ſea, and miſſes it, 18, His death, 19. 
Ee + Lanragait, 


rn d. | | 
Laurogais, count, bis ſucceſsful attempt to manuſacture porcelair, 


iti. 161, 
Lawrence, St. river in Canada, might ſupport a cod fiſhery, vi. 
102. The navigation of that river deſcribed, 103. 18 


Law, account of his ſcheme for reforming the 14 France, | 


ii, 308. Confuſion upon his diſappearing, 315. Account of 
his famous Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, vii. 22. Deludes the French by 
falſe reports cf rich mines in Louiſiana, 25. | 

| Laws made in oppoſition to nature will not be obſerved, ii. 54. vii, 


439. The origin of, viii, 16. Of nature and of politics, the 


contraſt between, 17. Advantages reſulting from the diviſioa 
of legiſlative power in the Britiſh government, 60. 
Leaſes tor years or lives, of land, origin of, v. 291. 
Legiſſatien, the true principles it ought to be founded on, vii, 
428. The priuciples of, viii, 115. Diſtinguiſhed from policy, 
122. | | 
Legiſlater, contraſt between the fucce(® of his labours on a ney 
ſtate, and on an antient corrupt ſtate, v. 156, 
Lehmann, his theory of the formation of mountains, iv. 117. 
Leibnitz, his character, viii. 340- | 
/Lemaire, Iſaac, diſcovers the firait to which his name is given, 
1. 327+ 
22 Ponce de, attempts the conqueſt of Porto Rico, v. 36;. 
Reduces the inhabitants to ſlavery, 371. Diſcovers Florida, vi. 


426. 

Lepanto, the battle of, the moſt” celebrated naval engagement in 

modern times, viii. 162. 7 | 

Leprh, a diſorder peculiarly prevalent at Carthagena in America, 
iv. 62. 

Le Rat, a Huron chief, his artifice to continue the war between 
the French and the Iroquois, vi. 486. 

Leauit XI. was properly the firſt monarch of France, viii, 78. 

Lewis XIV. of France, remarks on his political adminiftration, ii, 
282. 301. Inſlance of his pecuviary diſtreſſes, 303. His io- 
eſſectual attempts to eſtabliſh a maritime force, v. 85, Hs 
character compared with that of the emperor Charles V. of Ger- 
many, viii. 127. 

Lianes, the plant that furniſhes the poiſon in which the South 
Americans dip their arrows, v. 367, How the poiſon is pie- 
pared, and it's effects, ibid. of 

Liberty, a comparative view of the tendency of the Romiſh and 
Mot.ammedan 1eVgion to depreſs it, i. 125, Three kinds of, 
diſtinguiſhed, v. 293. Compared with flaverv, 294+ Theigit 
aſſumed by man over man inquired into, ibid, 

Lima, when built, and it's fituation and ſoil deſcribed, iv. 169. 
Is deſtroyed by an earthquake, 170. It's ſpeedy and judicious 
reſtoration, 172. Conſtruction of the new bouſes, 173. The 
ſtreets regular, and well ſupplied with water, 174. Superſlition 
of the inhabitants, ibid. Their manners, 176, Character and 
manners of the women, 177. | | | | 

| | Literature, 
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Literature, charadler of the principal Italian writers, at the revival 
of, viii. 324+ Perſecution deſtructive to knowlege, 333. Im- 
portance of, to mankind, 344+ . 

Lando, St. Paul de, capital of the Portugueze ſettlements in 
Aﬀrica, account of, v. 243. 8 

Leango, on the coaſt of Afiica, account of the trade carried on 
there, v. 238. | i n ; 

Leans, oblic, the ruinous tendency of, viii. 311. 

Locke, Mr. remarks on his conſtitutions for the government of Ca- 
rolina, vii, 341. His character, viii. 340. 

Leg wood, deſcription of the tree which produces it, in. 416. Hiſ- 


- 


of Honduras, ſecured to the Engliſh, 418. 

Lelonoir, a buccaneer, his hiſtory, v. 55. 

Lombards, the firſt who formed trading communities in Europe, i. 
19. Their character and conduct, as the financier of Europe, 
during the infancy of commerce, ii. 298. 


Londen, a character of that metropolis and of it's inhabitants, vi. 


11. 
1 Hand, on the coaſt of New York, deſcribed, vii. 267. 
Load, Henry, the Dutch admiral, reduces the province of Feroam- 
buca in Brazil, iv. 391, _. 
Love, the different impulſes of that paſſion in the different ſtages 
of human ſociety, iv. 88. RAE 
Louis, St. the port of at Maragnan ia Brazil, deſcribed, iv. 


4:6. . . | . 
Leuiſbourg, on the iſland of Cape Breton, the harbour, town, and, 
for:ifications deſcribed, vii. 5, Captures of, by the Engliſh, 
106, 108. 3 
Leuifiana, diſcovery of that country, and an account of the fiſt 
attempts of the French to ſettle in it, vii. 15, An excluſive 
grant of the trade of, obtained by Croſat, 21. Which is trans- 
ferred to the famous Law, ahd his company, 22. The credit 
of the country injured by the failure of Law's ſchemes, 27. 
Deſeription of Louiſiana, 30. It's healthful climate and fertility, 
31. The river Miffiſſi ppi and it's navigation, 32. Conduct of 
the Engliſh and Spaniſh in the colonies adjoining, 35. Account of 
the native Indians, 6. Conſpiracy cf the Natchez to exterminate 
the French, and it's diſcovery, 39. War with the Chickeſaws, 
4. Deſcription of New Orleans, 44. Method of ſecuring and 


cultivating Lower Louifiana, 46. Upper Lowſizna ruined by bad A 


government, 47, Account of the Illicois country, 49. Exports 
of, 51. The P:oteilants driven from France, retuſed admiſſion 
in Louiſiana, 59. luconſiderate mode of granting lands there, 
61, The culture of tobacco neglected after the diforace of Law, 
62. Conſequences that would have followed the vrowth of to- 
bacco, 63. Is ceded to the Spaniarde, 68. X4:nination into 
the right of France to make this aste, 14% The people 
forbid by the court of Spain to contine the” at trading con- 
nexions, 70. Poſſeſſion taken by Spaun, 2 | 
Lowvois, 


tory of the trade in, 417. The liberty of cutting it in the gulph 


| 


Lam. the advantages and diſadvantages of, philoſophicall/ 
; ies difficul 


nn 


Lownnir, the French miniſter, his character, vii. 55. | 
Low Countries, compariſon between the- preſent and former' cir. 
cumſtances of, iii, 28. Hiſtory of the Oltend Eaft India Com- 
. pany, 29. PE 
Lndec enjoys all the trade of Sweden till excluded by G 
aſa, iii. 37. | 
Lucaya iſlands, See Bahama I/{ands. "9 
Lucia, St. The Engliſh ſettlement there deſtroyed by the Carits, 
vi. A ſettlement attempted there by the French, 56. Is 
finally ſecufed to them, 57. Review of the meaſures taken by 
the French to cultivate this iſland, 58. Account of the foil and 
climate, 61. Preſent produce and trade, 62. Cauſes that have 
| retarded it's improvement, 64. Deſcription of Care har- 
bour, 66, It's advantages and diſadvantages ſtated, ibid. 


Laconia, See Manilla, 


Lunenbourg, a colony of Germans, formed in Nova Scotia, vii. 


229. 
Lugues, Fernando de, a prieſt, aſſociates with Pizarro and Alma - 


gro, in their ſcheme upon Peru, iv. 12. 


conſidered, iii, 188. The limits of meer neceſſaries 
. aſcertain, 190, ' . 


Macao, an iſland in the batbour of Canton, granted to the Portu- 
** i. 198. The preſent ſtate of trade there, 226, iii, 
180. 5 

Mace, the uction of that ſpice deſcribed, i. 264. 

2 conducted ads pa of the French 4 ſettle on that 
iſland, ii, 220. It's fituation and dimenſions, 223. The coaſts 
of, Why unwholſome, 224. Productions of the interior parts, 
225. The inhabitants, 226, The Quimoſſe, 227. Rude 
ſtate of ſociety among the natives, 228, Peculiarity of their 
manners and cuſtoms, 230. Arrival of French ſhips to form 
ſettlements, 232, Proper ſyſtem of civilization' for the iſland, 
233. Convenient ſituation for colonies, 234. No harbour 
round the iſland, 236, Bay of Tamatave capable of improve- 
ment, ibid. MilconduR and ruin of the French adventurers, 
237. Are exhorted to future trials, more maturely digeſted, 
238. Uaſucceſsſul attempt of Martin to eſtabliſh a French co · 
lony there, 285. 

Madiirg, the iſland of, diſcovered by the Portugueze, under the 
auſpices of their prince Henry, i. 33. Is peopled and cultivated, 
35. Exhibits evidences of an autient volcano, 36. Account 
ot the vintages there, 39. Political ſtate of the colony, 40. 

Madraſi, reaſons offered to account for the diſadvantageous fitua- 
tion of that tgwn, it, 127. It's inhabitants and territory, 


128. 
Magellan, 


IN Dd B X. 


Magellan, Streight of, diſcovered, and an account of the neigh- 
-  bouring — iv. 186, Estent and fituation of the 
Streight, 187, A colony attempted there by the Spaniards, 
188. This fireight diſuſed by navigators learning to double 
Cape Horn, 189. But is preferable at proper ſeaſons, 212. 
Maguey, a Mexican plant deſcribed, and the uſes to which it is ap- 
icable, iti. 3 30. 

Ms, how the French acquired an excluſive right to the pepper 
trade in that diſtrict, ii. 396- Deſcription of the ſett ement 
there, 397. Eſtimate of the trade that might be carried on 
there, 298. , 

Mohammed, bis religion the moſt unfavourable of any to the liberties 
of mankind, i. 125. 

Majefty of the people, a phraſe firſt uſed by the Engliſh, and ſuffi- 
- cient to conſecrate their lan „ viii. 329. | | 

Maize, deſcription of that plant and it's grain, vii, 394 Indian 
method of cultivating and preparing it for food, ibid, Is en- 
couraged in the Britiſh colonies, 395. 

Malabar, coaſt of, general account of it's productions, i. 133. 
The Portugueze ſettlers there ſupplanted by the Dutch, 302. 
Review of the trade carried on by the Datch there, 303. Ex- 
tent of the country known under that name, ii. 81. Account 
of the kingdom of Travencor, 84. The Engliſh faQtory at 
| Anjengo, 86. The kingdom of Cochin, 90. The kingdom 
of Calicut, 91. The principal exports of Malabar, 94. Ac- 
count of the Maratta nation, 100. Preſent ſtate of the French 
on that coaſt, 395. 

Malacca, deſcription of the country, government, and inhabitants 
of, i. 134. Was the molt conſiderable market in India at the firſt 
arrival of the Portugueze there, 136. The capital city of, re- 
duced by Albuquerque, 137. Character of the Malays, 138. 
How the Dutch eltabliſhed themſelves in that country, 289. 
The chief trade there now in the hands of the Engliſh, 290. 

Malai via iſlands and their inhabitants deſcribed, ii. 82. The ex- 
ports of, 83. a L 

Malloxet, M. his ſucceſ-ful attempts for the improvement of French 
Guiana, vi. 41. 52. 

Mammelucs, eſtabliſh themſelves in Egypt during the cruſades, i. 

116. Conſtitute the real force of Egypt, v. 149. 5 

Man, whether more happy in a ſavage ſtate chan in civilized focie- 
ty, vii. 183. Evdences of his being formed and deftined for 
aſſociation, viii. 15, Traced through the ſeveral revolut ons of 
ſociety, 18, His character determined by the mode of govern- 
ment he lives under, 121. Better for him to be enervated by 
ſedentary employments, than to endure the hardſhips of. warfare, 

189. His innate animoſity to his fellow-creatures, 209, His 
character injuriouſly treated by detractocs, 346. His ob- 
__— "— rom ſociety inconceivable, 351. His duty 
» 353+ Lives under three codes, 355. 

E aa» 


Inn. 


Manchineel, the tree, with the juice of which the Caribs poiſon 
their * = deſcribed, v. 368, Salt, a ſpecific againſt this 

iſon, 369. ©. : 

Mance Capas, the founder of the Peruvian empire, his inſtitutions, 
iv. 25s 

Mandarin, the nature of, and qualifications for, this rank in China, 
i. 165, All officers of ſtate elected out of this order of men, 
166, 482 

Mangroves, how produced in Guiana, v. 438. 

Manichei/m, the origin of, viii. 3. 

Manilla, the capital of the Philippine Iſlands, deſcribed, iii. 80. 
Government of, 81. Account of the annual galleon that fail 
from that port to Acapulco, 377. £ 

Manioc, a plant introduced into the Caribbee Iſlands from Africa, 
v. 320, Deſcription and cultivation of it, 321. It's prepa- 
ration for food, 322. | 

Manners, the depravity of, completed by gallantry, viii. 363. 

Manta fis, dangerous to the pearl divers at Panama, and how 
they defend themſelves agaiolt it, iv. 180, 4 

Manufa&ures, the nature of thoſe carried on in every country de- 
termined by the climate, viii. 241. Other advantages neceſ- 
ſary to their ſucceſs, 242. How affected by forms of govern- 
ment, 244. Iuquiry into the proper ſituations for, 245. 

Maragaar, in Brazil, hiſtorical deſcription of that government, 
IV. 445» . 

—— hiſtory and character of that people, ii. 100. 363. How 
expoſed to diſagreements with the Engliſh, 111. Ia what light 
conũdered by Europeans, iii. 21 3. | 

Margaretta, account of that iſland, v. 353, Reaſons why the 
Spaniards retain it, ibid, Character of the preſent inhabitants, 
364. Method of curing beef there, 365, 

Marianne Iſlands deſcribed, iii, 379- Account of the inhabitants, 
ard produce, 380. The natives formerly unacquainted with fire, 
381, The women there reported to have enjoyed a ſuperiority 
over the men, 382. The truth of this fact queſtioned, as con- 
trary to all other experience, 384. Peculiar conſtruction of 
their canoes, 3955 Were diſcovered by Magellan, and till 
lately neglected, 386. Deſcription of Guam, 387. 

Marigalante, an iſland near Guadalupe, account of, vi, 109, 

Marina, the Indian concubire of Cortez, her hiſtcry, iii. 275. 
Serves as his interpreter and adviſer, 276. 

Marine Society, eſtabliſhment of, at London, v. 112, 

Marſeilles, account of the company there for managing the trade 
with Algiers, v. 170. ; : 

Martha, dt. in America, hiſtory of that province, iv. 65. The 
inhabitants diſtinguiſhed only by ignorance and ſuperſtition, 68. 

Martin of Canada deſcribed, vi. 493. 

Martin, St. iſland of, deſcribed, v. 429. Is jointly ſettled by the 
Dutch and French, 430. Preſent ſtate of the iſland, and it's 
produce, 431. 


Martinics, 


= ow a > * 


Martinico, iſland of, taken from the French by the Engliſh, v. 116. 
Deſcribed, vi. 69. Is firſt ſettled by Frenchmen from St. Chri- 
flopher's, 70. Their conteſt” with the Caribs, 71. The Ca- 
ribs exterminated, 72. Firſt labours of the French inhabitants, 
ibid, How coffee was introduced into the iſland, 73. It's na- 
tural advantages, 74+ It's preſent proſperity, 75. Review of 
the commerce carried on there, 76. Deſcription of the harbour 
of Port Royal, 79. Town of St. Peter's, 80. Nature of the 
trade carried on there, 81. Amount and value of it's exports, 
90. Inquiry whether- the iſland is improveable, 91. It's 
{trength againſt invaſion, 95. ; 

Marylazd is ſettled by Lord Baltimore with Engliſh Catholics, 
vii, 312. The country and climate deſcribed, 315. Preſent 
number of inhabitants, ibid. Tobacco the principle article of 
cultivation there, 316, St. Mary, Annapolis, and Baltimore, 

the only towns in the province, 322. Abounds with iron mines, 
323, ManufaQures lately introduced there, ibid. Export of to- 
bacco, pf 

Ow wn an iſland to the eaſt of Madagaſcar, ſettled by ſome 
French adventurers, ii. 330. The name changed to Bourbon, 


1. . 

Man, in the Perſian gulph, the trade of, transferred to Ormus 
by Albuquerque, ii. 77. The commerce of, revived by the 
Engliſh, 78. | 

Maſachuſet's Bay, the charter of that colony, how taken away and 
and altered, vii. 247. Preſent number of inhabitants, 249. 
Deſcription of the city of Boſton, 255. The harbour, 256, 

Maſulipatan, account of the trade carried on there by the Engliſh, 
ii, 124. By the French, 403. 

Mataram, on the iſland of Java, how the Dutch acquired a ſupe- 
riority over that kingdom, i. 331. A view of their trade there, 
332. | 

Maurice, Prince, is commiſſioned by Holland to conquer Brazil, 
iv. 391. Reduces the whole coalt, 392. Is recalled, 402. 

Mauritius, iſland of, ſettled by the French, ii. 331. | 

Mecca, meaſures taken by Mabomet to improve the antient regard 
paid by the Arabs to that city, ii. 65. Advantages derived from 
the pilgrimages to it, 66, | 

Melaſſes, amount of the exportation of, from the French American 
ſertlements, vi. 235. The trade of, injudiciouſly ſacrificed to 
that of brandy, 236. * - | 

Merchant, the character of, in no eſtimation among the Romans, 
i. 16. Character of, with his object; of attention, viii. 190. 
Moral inttructions to merchants, 196. 

Mercury, ſce Quickfilver, 

Meſlaes, the race of, in South America, how produced, iv. 217. 
Their rank, 257, a 
Meals, natural hiſtory of, iii. 359. Where generally produced, 
and the indications of, 360. Great labour and danger of pro- 

cuiing them, 361, How ſeparated from the ore, ibid. * 


Metemp/ychoſir, 


—_— —  — — . 


K N 
offs, influence of that doctrine upon che civil and rell. 


| gio us laws of Indoſtan, i. 673. Mythological account of this 


87. Probable origin of the notion, 88. 

Mexico, expedition of Cortez to, iii. 273. Supineneſs of the em. 
peror Montezuma, on the arrival of the Spaniards, 276. Ge. 
neral aſpect of the country, 284. Religion and ſuperſtition of 
the Mexicans, 288. Death of the emperor, 291. Laws of the 


empire, 294. The country reduced by the Spaniards, 295. 


The capital city of Mexico deſcribed, 298. Is taken by the 
Spaniards, 300. Reaſons to ſuppoſe great exaggeration in the 
Spaniſh accounts of Mexico and it's magnificence, 302. Re- 
marks on the native government of, 304. State of agriculture 
there, 307. Manners and cuſtoms of the natives, 308. Their 
- houſes and furniture, 209, Low ſtate of aris and ſciences 
among. them, 310. Their origin inquired into, 311. Popu- 
lation of the country, 313, Extent of the empire, 315. Re- 
gulations made by the Spaniards, on ſubjefting the country, 
316. Hiſtory of Mexico as a Spaniſh province, 318. Thirty- 
eight victims burnt at an Auto de fe, on account of the loſs of a 


fleet, 326. Reflections on this horrid act of expiation, 327, 


Diſcovery of, and commotions in New Mexico, 328. Other 
diſturbances in theſe provinces, 330. Preſent ſtate and produce 
of, 336. Various other exports of, 357. Produce of the 
mines, 363. Manufactures, 368. Cauſes why this province is 
not more flouriſhing, pointed out, ibid. Amazing diminution 
of the natives, 367. Deſcription of the capital city, as re- 
built by Cortez, 369. Opulence and luxury of the citizens, 
70. The city relieved from the inconveniences and dangers of 
foods, 374+ Other improvements in contemplation, ibid. The 
connections formed between this country and the Philippine 
Iflands, 375. Scheme of the Engliſh to detach this country from 
the Spanith crown, 353+ Account of the military force main- 
tained there'by Spain, 424. A 
Mines, of Mexico, produce of, iti. 363. Of Peru, an account of, 
iv. 151. Regulations made for working them, 283. Great 
deſtruction of lives in, 311. Annual amount of the gold and 
filver. ſent to Spain from, 330. Attention ought to be paid to 
ſimplifying the operation of working the mine, 331. Gold 
mines in Brazil, 469. How worked, 470. Produce of, 472. 
Diamond mines, 480. I 
Minifters of State, how formed in general, viii. 136. Their uſual 
conduct, 137. Dialogue between the author and a miniſter, 
283, Their duty, 300. Characters improper for ſovereigns 
to employ, 301. 
Miquelon, number of French inhabitants on the two iſlands of, 
vn. 21 ; 
Miracles, ys FO the complexion of, illuſtrated by a recent occur- 
rence, iv. 406. | 


Misfertunes, the ſource of religion, vill. 2. 


Min, 


wh 
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Mifi/ippi, river, diſcovered by the French, vii. 15. Is navi- 

— by La Salle, 17. And 82 19. Account of 
famous Laws ſcheme, 22. is river deſcribed, 32. It's 

navigation, 33. It's entrance, 34, 44 

Mobile, Fort, in Weſt Florida, it's ſituation and uſe, vii. 43. 

Mocha, in Arabia, account of the trade carried on at that port, 
ii, 58. | 

„ manners and cuſtoms of, ii. 249. The empire of, founded 

in Iadoſtan by Babar, ii. 343. — 

Molucea Iſlands deſcribed, i. 139. Their inhabitants. and pre- 
duQions, 140. Are diſcovered by the Chineſe, 101 Are vi- 

fited by the Dutch, 241, The Portugueze excluded the 


of them, 381. * | * 8 
ic ſociety, a review of, vi. 02. Origin of, viii. 260. 
Met —_ on their — and chelr authority in Spaniſh 
America, iti. 329. | | 
M , unjuſt and pernicious, viii. 200. , 
Mon/cons, dry and rainy, in India, account of, i. 47. . 
Mentbar, a Buccaneer, his hiſtory, v. 56 
Monte Cbriſto, in the iſland of St. Domingo, accounts of its trade, 
V. 384. | 5 
2 emperor of Mexico, his negligent behaviour on the 
firſt arrival of the Spaniards on his coaſts, iii. 276. His charac- 
ter, 280, Temporizes with Cortez, 285. Js ſeized and con- 
fined by Cortez, 280. His death, 291. 
Montreal, the iſland and town of, in Canada, deſcribed, vii. 79. 
Montſerrat, the iſland of, firſt diſcovered by Columbus, and ſettled 
by the Engliſh, vi. 302. Preſent ſtate of population, and it's 


productions, 303. | 


Morality, the difference of, in ſavage and in civilized ſociety, 
iv, 371. The bulwark of laws, viii. 346. It's principles uni- 
verſal,, 347; Is the baſis on which all ſyſtems of religion are 
founded, 348. Was ſeparated from religion by Socrates, 349. 
The two tribunals by which human actions are judged, 350. 
The obligations of man ſeparated from ſociety, inconceiv- 
able, 351. It's prigciples uniform, but their application va- 
rious, according to local circumſtances, 353. ; k 
Morgan, an Engliſh ſreebooter of Jamaica, takes Porto-Bello, v. 60. 
Takes St, Catharine's, 61. Takes Panama, 62. Carries away 
ſpoil clandeſtinely from his aſſociates, to Jamaica, 64. b 
Mero Caftle; at Havannah, ſtrength of it's fortifications, v. 407. 
Meroceo, account of the government of that empire, and it's force, 
v. 175. Annual caravan to Upper Guinea, for gold, 176. Fo- 
reign trade of, 180. f © 
1 made the ſtaple of the Portugueze trade with Africa, 
i. 206, | 
Mountains, — agnon inquiry into the origin of, iv. 114. Leh- 
mann's theory of, 117. | EM. 
| Mulattoes 


b | 
Datch, 259. Eaſy for any European late to deprive the Darch 


Moers, were the firſt who ſailed over the Atlantic ocean, i. 33. « 


| 
| 
| 
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Milattors in Spaniſh Amerita, who, iv, 262. 

Mufic, on what occafion introduced into Chriſtian churches, i. zo. 

Muſe, the natural hiſtory of, and the arts by which it is adulte. 
rated, ii. 141. 2 

Muſe-rat of c 4 deſcribed, vi. 492, g 

Mythology of the Bramins of India, ii, 55. 86. 


N. | % 
Nabobs in Indoſtan, the nature of their dignity and avthority, 
- H. 347. Their independence to be dated from the conqueſts of 
- Konli Khan, 354. 08 i 
Narwaez, ſent by Velaſquez to ſuperſede Cortez in his Mexican 

expedition, is defeated and taken priſoner by him, iii. 287. 
Natchez, an Indian tribe in Louiſiata, their manners and cuſtoms, 
vii. 36. Deſcription of the country on which they are ſettleo, 
38. Are, by ill trea:ment-from the Freneb, induced t0 form a 
conſpiracy to exterminate them, 39. The plot diſcovered, 40. 
National diftin&tions, the uſe of, in the rude ſtages of human ſo- 

ciety, i. 308. * f 
National fpirit, how ſormed, iv. 358. Jealouſy, it's deſlruclire 

operations, v. 419. * 

© Nations, the philoſophical ſtudy of, intereſting, iii. 34. 

Nature," why none of the productions of, are perſect, viii. 315. 
Navigation, the firſt attempts of, in Europe, i. 14. - Confined na. 

ture of, before the invention of the compaſs, 110. Hiſtorical 
review of the military application of, viii. 161. 


Navigation A2, Engliſh, motives to the eftabliſhing this law, | 


vi. 288. | 

Navy, military, muſt have a trading one for it's baſis, iii. 129. 
— on that of France, with the means of improving it, 
vi. 260. N 


Neckar, Madame, account of the hoſpital eſtabliſhed by her, v. 308. 


Negapatnam, on the coaſt of Coromandel, account of the Duich 
tadtory there, i. 301. 

Negroes, great importation of, into Spaniſh America, iv. 258. Re- 
Hections on the ſlave trade, 261. Inquiry into the cauſe of their 
black colour, v. 187. See Slave trade. 

Nevis, firſt ſettlement of that iſland, and it's deſcription, vi. 304+ 
Number of the inhabitants, and their character, 304. It's di- 
afters, and preſent ſtate, 305, 

New England, it's firſt diſcovery, vii. 131, Ts ſettled by Engliſh 
refugees, 231. The firſt coloniſts ſtrengthened by an acceſſion 
of Puritans, and the four provinces of, formed, 233. Form of 
government eſtabliſhed, 234. Perſons perſecuted for religious 
opinions, 235. Ordinance publiſhed againſt wearing long hair, 
236. Perſecution of the Quakers, 237. Is thrown into confuſion 

by religious diſputations, 239. Numbers of perſons judicially put 

to death for witchcraft. 240. Reflections on theſe epidemical 

diſorcers of the human mind, 241. Rage of the 3 
ap 
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- agsinft che introdeclian of inoenlation for the 242, 
Inoculation prohibited, 243- Boundaries and extent of the 
Regulations under which ſettlements are extend- 
6 Nemart on the climate, ibid, The four inces 


Fiſheries, 251, 
city of Lo 2 0 2 
Hen Lader ace 

Vi. 435. It's ſituation and 


| very, and hiſtory of Englith and — . n 191. 
Harbour of St. John's, 192. French town formed on the day of 


whole iſtand ſecured to the Boghth by 


ſetilementa, 
— 96; Deſcription of the cod fiſh, ibid. 
Account of the great bank on which the cod ire found, 197. 


The cod fiſhery there, 198, - Diſputes berween the Engliſh and 


the French about the limits of. he Ulber of he latter, 

Riſe of tue En liſh, and deeay of the French fiſheries, '2x — 4 

New Jerſe, in ſettlec by Swedes, then ered 
Dutch, and laſtly ſurrendered to the Bagliſh, vii. 2) 

two provinces: of; united under one ty 272. 

number of inhabitants, ibid. Remarks on the hiftorical obſcu- 


New World, yo —.— produced by: the diſcovery of, i. 1, 

New Tert, it's boundaries and extent, vii. 256, Is ſettled by the 
— Þ 257. * — by the N 260. 8 
Engli rnment of, - iegulated, "The 
Nomi religion favoured there, 2. the influence of the duke 
| of York, 202, Frame of — 4 — affer the rev0s 


in Canada, Fort Oſwego vo * t's diviſion into 

counties, and the navigation ob:Hudſon's River, deſeribed, 267. 
Long Iſland, 1%. Number of inhabitants, 268. The eity of 
New York, id. 3 of the inhabits 


ants contraſted; 2 


Newton, Sir lſaae, bis charucter, viii, 340. 
Niagara, Forty it's ktvation deſcribed, vii. 90 


Nicaragua, the province of, alternately ſubject to two extremes of 


floods and droughts iti, 404. 

Niger, account of | the. Africans. ſemed om the banks of that river, 
v. 212, See Seneg al, , 

Nils, deicripijon of — river. v. 144. 
e analyſis of, vi. 262. An odious diſtinQion, when not 

ſervive-of util to the ſtate, viii 2 

Nepal, the ſhrub on Which — cochineal animal — deſcribed, 

15 360. How cultivated for the ſake of cochineal, 352. 
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Placentia, 193. A 6 wore between this and other American 
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 Normass,. intient, their character, i. 14. wer the ff mh a 

- ried on any intereourſe with Africa, 40. 

Northern Nations, how their n over the- Roman empire 

were facilitated, i. 14; | 50 

Nerth- Weſt Paſſage to the. Eaſt Indies, examinaon of the 2 
ments in favour of, vii. 173. This: {qe — 
for toward Welcome Bay, 175. a 

- ſage to be determined by en 79. 

Norway, colonies ſent "Id to the Orcades, Fero, and Iceland, 

v. 45. Fhe navigators of, probably reached the northern ex. 

_ tremities 1 before. the: tithe of Columbus, 476, 
See Denmark." 

' Neva Scatia, it's. * _— „en #56 Fut ſettle 

mee the e 617. ceded 4% Togland, 220. 
Avnapelis built, 221. Mauners of the French inbabitants, 22: 
Dittribution of lands to Engliſh diſbanded” ſoldiers,” 22 5. Fate 
of the French neutrals, 227. Lunenbourg ſettled by — 

229. Quantity of ſhipping, and. exports” of che — tm 
Adyentsges derived by, from the American wary 2 


Nunes Vala,- Blako, is ſent over as viceroy of to re- 
- form the government: there, iv. 47. ——— 00 
* . meaſures, 49+, Is degraded” and by the Spaniards in 


power there, 30. 1s — bot the” civil con- 
. motions, 51. icin 10 
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. 144. 
are Ge _ conduQt -the - ft coloniſts ſent one 
£eorgia, Vil, Is 
Ohio . diovery of, of, by the French, and: 4t's \ defeription 
vi. . 
1 deſtroy * 11 7 
O.,, it's property of calming the agitations of the ſea, ii, 
es oil more effeQuaP chan animal eil for this” 
Ii 
Olives, the cultivation — recommended to the Portogue 
iv. 803. 
Omrabs, of the Indoſtan empire, fourdation of that dighity, ü. 345 
I nature of their authority, 946 * 
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bg, an old Trogiioirz bis recutkable” fortitude at death, 
o, dees prepired"in the Lia, from white poppits, l. 1 


is icy prodced in the province . of Bahar, 147 · | Is hig y 


it's intoxicating powers, ibid. 
Opaſum of Catiads deſcribed, vi. 492: + 
Orellaza, Pizarro's lieutenant, ſails up the river 14 in Ski 


America, iv, 409. His voyage excited mote carioſity than it b 


| produced informaion, 412. 

Orla, 4 ptovince bbrdering on "the coaſt of Coromändel, in- 

duded ubder it in deſctiption, ii. 111. Is n to be co- 

. walk tbe Engliſh Eaſt India Company, 126. 

Orhan, uke of, regent of France, review of his adminiſtration, 
in the Hanges, U. 303. His perſonal character, 114. 
Orlia, New, See New Orlia. | 
Ormsi, deſctiptibn of that city, and the manners of the inhabitants, 


- N 6. Ts reduced and ortißed by Al ve, 128. The 
| i, 12 5 buquerq pi 


Portu; expelled by Schah Abba, hes the 
Loglith, ll. 24. 
Orvoneko, the lite, megbitude, and of this river, 
iv. 86. Account of the original native 2 bordering on it, 
88, Conſequences of the tyrannical treatment of their women, 
91. Remonſtrance of an Indian Rowen reproached with the 
| murder of her-female infant, 29. ſetiletients and im- 
; WH provements on the bapks of this « oF 94. 
| Oh, ſuperintendant of the French finances, his ebaracter, ii. 122. 
Ofend, conſiderations which led to the formation of ah Au 
Eaſt 1 Company there, iii. 29. It's ſucceſsfal beginnings, 
30. Is-oppoſed by the Datch and. Engliſh, 32. Is ſactificed to 


the political intereſts of the court of Vienna, 
e ot boi to dener th fr a of te” Pregeh in ca. 
x On, 4 ddſerir n of chat animal, vi. 


Ottoman, the founder of the Torkim A n. i. 
i Ounce, or wild cat of Canada, deſcribed, vi. 493. 
s Chancellor, his opinion of ateſmen, 5 135. | 
to e. 165 M | Is 
P. 
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i pe 3 v. 149 · 
, Pacos, a 3 5 beaſt of burden, Lkerbel, iv. 144. | Their 
fleſh, * : d fleece, i 145» 
4 f . s of it's giving way. to the Cbriſtian . 
viũ. | 
Pa „India, general charaQer of, l, . a . 
? P wine, from what, and how LILY Mexico, ii. 330. 
(6 Falera, antjent opulence, and deſtruction of that city, i. 114. 
ö Panama, the town of, founded by Pedrarias, iv, 11. Is 
«, py 2 1 ir $ 2 and pearl fiſhery, 180. 
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vt through, to open u communication with the South $2, 


veniences eccafioued by, in' the Britk 
— 67 colonies, vii. 434. CT Oy 


P, hiſtorical deſeription of that government, iv. 

ae, es and . iv. 213. Account 

river from which the country derives it's name, 2 Wales 

ond cuſtoms of the natives, lid. Firſt diſcevery of, by the Spa- 
niards, 235. Three large provinces formed in this diftri& by 
the Jeſuits, 220. Natural produce ole oh Fab „a, Num- 

der of inhabitants, 231. Account of the a * 

Great trade with 7 and 1 2 aa The trade pen! 
communication 1 1 es. car ON, 22 

" bulls killed for t 1 „ 2 * Revenue from. to 2 242, 
- Principles on 13 the ] founded their mifion 717 

. Why population has not ſucceeded here, 239. lacuſions of 


P The * Ox The climate, 
The mien oh, ke fom 9 245+ 24h. 


Paraguay, the heb Defect. LOS Tos hs in South Amar 
227 

Pera the chief town of wan ot ha — 225 

Pari, 1 , governor of Antigua, his « y and 

Patans, (cm! te ment geben: overt dt 
Pires U, 343. preſent ſituation and charaQer, 51. 

Patna, _— e Ne ith . 1 

Patriati/n W fates, i. 147. 


Paul, St. in ral, , n by r aa from 
gal, iv. 465. Their de are (be nr. —_— 


mit to 45 ernment, | 
Pea, Angola, 15 E r. 379. | 
Pract, where ome ned, xk vii, ue. 


lati ibid. Different * of, and eee ones, --W 

Prarl Abe on the coaſt of the iſſaod of Ceylon, ſome account of, 

pu Þ Another on the ifland Baharen, B. 80; At Pauan, 
iv, 180. That at Cudagya exhavſted, v. 363. 


rien, and puts him to death, iv. 0. * Founds the che ſertlement a 
Panama on the Southern Ocean, 11. | 
Peg, a province on the bay ey. of Dingo, 4 the Ameticu 
\ merchants with precious tones, f. 14, 
Fenn, Admiral, bi u unfoccesfot atrack na, hy 
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mira, en 30% Calls in Peanſylyaniz,an ſees it with qaaker, 
238. P the land of the Indians, and conciliates their affec- 


tions, ibid. Tb legiſlative principles of his goverument, 290. 


this country granted by the Engliſh government to 

William Fenn, who gives name to it, vii. 287, Is ſettſed by 
perſecuted quakers, who conciliate the frendſtug of the Indians, 
288, Equitable principles of government eſtabliſhed, 289. 
Diſtribution of lande, 290. Rapid progreſs of the colony, 292. 
It's boundaries and extent, id. It's dimate, and diviſion into 
countries, 293. The foil, 294+ It's proſperous cultivations, 


id. Account of the Dumplersy and their city Euphrates, 298. 


. The harmony of all ſets in this colony, 299% Namber 1 
\ habitats, and their manners, 298. Taxes, 299. Their mar- 
_ riages, Their funerals, 301. Produce, manufactates, 
and od og 303- Method of ing lands, and eſtabliſhing 
. platitations, 304. Deſcription of. the city of Philadelphia, 305. 
is city, and the country, unprovided for any kind of defence, 
309. Jaquiry whether the inhabitants are therefore the leſs ſe- 


of the ſhrub that prodeces it, ii. 97. It's wa- 
| of, divided 


tive places of growth and culture, 98. The' trade 

among the Engliſh, Dutch, and French, gg. 

Perfaftion, always followed by degeneracy, vni. 317. 

Perſecution for religion, an obſtacle to population, viii. 26. 

Perſees, their diſtinguiſhing tenets, ii. 241. Their manners and 
cuſtoms, 468. 0 UTI AY 

Perfia, revie of the antient —_ of, ii. 22. Account of the 
victories and government of Schah Abhas the Great, 23, The 

Portuguese driven from Ormus by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, 
. A trade eftabliſhed at Gombroon by the Eagliſh, 25. 
r 

by Shane, 69. are driven out 

Kouli Khen, 70. 4 


Perſia, Gulph of, account of the diſtrifts round, and the inbabit- 
- ants, ii. 96, Account of the city of Maſcate, and it's trade, 
77. P þ — 
Pers, ſtate of that empire when invaded by Pizarro, iv. 15. The 
loca Atabalipa ſeized by Pizarro, 18. He is baſely put to 
death, 120. The country plundered by the Spaniards, 764d. 
Remarks on the facility of this revolution, 22, This empire 


| firſt founded by ſhipwrecked navigators, 23. Manco 


pac, and his inſtitutions, 25. Civil policy, 28. Diftribu- 


tion of lands, 29. Reflecious on the ſtate of property there, 


30, The Pervvians ignorant of the uſe of coin, while aboand- 
ing in gold and filver, 32, No reaſon to doubt the relations of 
| the Spaniards concerning their hiſtory and civil inſtitutions, 33, 


The lame credit not due to the accounts of their gtandeur and 


mapni 34. Their palaces and fortificattons, 3 5. Their 

* aud reſervoirs, 11 Their roads and bridges, 37. 

heir hiſlorical regiſlers, — Their baths, artificial A) 
* b 
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_ and ſcolptora, 38. The Spaniſh accounts of theſe matters re, 
duced to probability and truth, 39. Their peculiar art in 
manufacturing copper, 40. Inquiry into the nature of their 
tools, 41. Were ignorant of the mechanical uſes of wood, 41. 
h - Confuſions that enſued by rapacious \ 7490s among the Spa- 

; niards, 43. Maſſacre of Pizarro and his adherents, by Almagro 
| the younger, 44. Review of the regulations made by the court 

of Spain for the government of this province, 47. Deſpotic 

, condut of Gonzales Pizarro, 31. Artival of the prieſt Pedro 

de la Gaſca, 52. Eod of Pizario and his confident Carvajal, 

74+ Reflections on the conduct of the Spaniards there, 54. 

DRY * the empire, 56. 2 the inhabitants 
are liable, 122. country peculiarly ſobject to earthquakes, 

123. Singularities of climate in U N Peru, 126, U.: 

+ b 128 ſeldom ſeen, 127, * pringe, and few rivers in 
Lower Peru, 128. Evidences of à great former population, 
\ 129. Peru worſe treated by it's conquerors than Mexico, bid, 

f Degenetacy of the natives under the hand of oppreſſion, 130, 
Introduction of Negroes to ſupply the decreaſe of native inha- 

bitavts, 131. Why more Spaniards there than in Mexico, 132, 

Preſent ſtate of the country deſcribed, ibid. ' Deſcription of 

Caſco, the antient metropolis, 137. Animals peculiar to the 

country, 142. Manufactures, 148. Mines, 151, . Thoſe of 

gold and filver, 137. Antient Peruvian method of building, 

170. The dominion of monkiſh ſuperſtition over the iphabit- 

"ants, 174. Character of the women, 177. Eſtimate of the 

_ © preſent trade of this province, 190, | ſtate of, 


: 360: 5. 5 | ng | 
Pits J. czar of Ruſſia, attempts to open a communication between 
Siberia and India, iii. 110 Amount of bis revenue, 119. 
Projected ſeveral inland navigations, 122. His law for the. 
_erfranchiſement of vaſſals, 123. Reforms his troops, 124. 
His meaſures for making Roflia a maritime power, 127. Re. 
marks on his character and adminiſtration, 131. 
Peter, St. on the coaſt of Newſoundland, and it's French inhabit- 
ante, deſcribed, vii. SEQ C34. 
Petrarch, bis character, vili. 3277: | 
Philadeiphia, the capital of Pennſylvania, deſcribed, vii. 395. 
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The town-houſe, 306. The public Hbrary, 307. The college, 
ibid. It's quays, 308. Nene of W ibid. 1s in- 
tirely unprovided with works of defence, 929 
Pbilip II. of Spain, perſecutes his ſubjects in the Low Countries, 
on account of religion, i, 236. The fepublic of Holland ef- 
| liſhed, 337. "His political charaQer, vii, 1 26. . 
Philip III. of Spaio, his political character, viii; 126. 
Phils, Wands. their Kevition] extent, and general appear- 
| ances iii. 72, Their produce and climate, 73, The: indi 
„  bitants, 74. Miffionaties ſent thicher from Spain, 57. Erron 
| in their Conduct, 78. The iſlatids improved by Chineſe emi- 
| , 79 Foundeliog nt Jerniption of thb'chy of Mare 
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"Zo," Spani im te. $1, The Chineſe | baniſhed 

from them, 84. * mar by Malay pirates, 85... Reflec- 

tions on the management of ikeſe iſlapds, and. of zheir import- 

| ance-to. Spain, 86. A trade, ſetiled between theſe iſlands 2 
America, 3 376 Loy wa” of the annual galleon that paſſes be- 

Philo/opbers, vp? re to, in Bd of the liberties, of mankind, 

i. 98, Under no influence to depart, from ruth, lit, 187%, © 

Philoſophy, concluſions of, reſpeRing. religion, _ viii, g. "The cul» 

7 Ls. follows. that of the fine 7. 334. Characters 


of the Grecian pM cry ibid, Remained buried 
1 the | of the claiſters, after the ſubvcthon of the Roman 
empire, 446 Origin of 0 the philoſophy of the ſehpols, 338. 


Important conſequences that reſulted the experimed:s of 
Fear Bacon, IP N E 5 ex 3 
ilo $..339e. The firſt academy of natura p 
Pang * 5.49 342. The method of analyſis Sor 343 

Importance of phiſoſophic ſtudies, ibid. _ | 
Phanicigns, awed their conſequence. a antient nations, to 
commerce, i. 4. Extended, cheir trade to Bricaia ii. 1. Are 
the ſirſt m u on record, Viii, 179. 
1 or . pepper, deep of fn tree n it, 


Pick, ho pred from «it 355. | 

itt, Mr. wn won miniſter, his - 0 v. 110. His 1 
rous and ſucceſsful admigiſtration, 113. Remarks, on his telig- 
nation, 119. His plan of conduQt examined, 121. 

Pizarro, Francis, his birth, and character, iv. I. Forms the 


ſcheme 2755 n the empire of Peru, ibid. His firſt voyage 
* * mbark 44 again, 14 Enters Peru, — | 


anſucceſsfy 
marks his Ge 1* rapine, 15. His interview with Atabalipa, 
* 16, Takes Atabalipa priſoner, 18. Puts him to death, 20. 
He and bis followers plunder the country, 21- His diſpuces 
with Almagro, 42. Defeats and beheads him, 43- Perſecutes 
his followers, 44. Is aſſaſſinated by them in Lima, 46%. 
Pizarro, Gonzales, uſorps the ſupreme authority in 'Peru, and 
defeats the vicetoy Nunnez, iv. 51. His triampbant entry 
into Lima, 62. Is defeated and pur to death by Gaſca, 53. 
Placentia, — of, at Newfoundland, a French town. built there, 


vil, 198. This ſettlement n by French governors, 


Plains, N calle ſbtanc found in Peru, deſcribed, iv, I ie IN 
atural hi 152, .. Procels o purifyiog 1 It's 
properties, 5k os ok „ 156. . 1 . 0 


Plate, bi f prod antient d Atlantis, 
i. 36. e wi 3 * of 


Paixtis, commodore of - a French 5 We on in 
the reduction of Car ee v. 73• death by 
the Buccaneers for defrauding them, 75, _ 5 
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to governors, 246. The, views of, very bart 124. 
129. Of Europe, Nn e 
ons of a. 189. 
Polythei/m, the origin of, 'viji, 3. 
W 34 an "Americag dit baer of li. ashi i, 


Fe herry, that ſettlement fortified by the French, it 281. 1. 
ou. by che Dutch, by reftored, at. kilſul management of 
the director of the French Eaſt ndia . 284. 
Fe, protects the family of the — Arcat againſt the 
* Yen by. the Tagliſ: Hon "de. Lally cad defy, * 
3 s ta en y om . * 
$70. . Deſcription of the town before it's dſtrufon, 405. l 
vo reſtored by the French, 406. | 
 Poobiabs, in Indoflan, an account of that people, „ 100 
Peper of Rome, their vſcrpations over the Engliſh, vii, vii. 136. 
| "I y into the antiear poplation of the world, vii, 
6. © Gruſes 0 of preſent complaints of the decline of. 253. De- 
Te in great meaſure on the diſtribution of landed 
1179 Polving, an obſtacle to, 257. -Celibacy of the 
2506 Perſecution for religion, 281. Annuities for lives, 
be bg which make a 3 
-. puls 
Perce „ ee by count tu to bs invented by the an» 
tieot Egyptians, ni. 150. It's qualities defined, 152, * 
veral kinds of, and their itinguithing NN — 7. 
coloured, 156. Where — 157» Euro- 
Pen imitations of this ware made fn Saxony, ths Character 
df French and Engliſh porcelain, 139. Compariſon between 
dhe Chineſe and European porcelaio, 1 Succeſsful attempt 
of -coant Lauragais to PB Tu as, 1461. Account of 
the e Serte, 162. Properties. of the earth of Limo- 
ib 
8 oh the iſland of St. Domingo, inquiry whether 
be proper for. the $:uation of the capital of the French 
ts there, vi. 15 The ton deiroyed by * earth- 
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ret Ro in Jamaica, account of i1's deſtructian by an earthquake, 


ebbmenet of the climate there, iv, 182,. Ex- 
Pars rene on chere between Europe and South 


America, 183. Brief biftory of this traffic 10 it's decline, 


Porn Ris, ot dare tat nd and landing of Ponce de 
Leon there, v, 36g, 1s pecllary favourable 1 the growth of 
the manchineel tree, 36g. hy ou Footy opt. ohne 
if the Spaniards were immortal, 370. But are reduced, ibid. 
* 2 Nomber of 
inhabitants and produce, 37 3. Hints for 3 
of the iſland, wee . 
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diſcoveries, i, Tbe i of Madeira ü 705 
Their firſt to Africa, 41, — photh Vaſco 
ma to the Rest Indies, 42. wh — ne all 
their eaſtern diſcoveries, 103. Voyage of — 
= an Faftern' trade to Liſbon, 104, Their motives 
Do ſand of Socotora, 119. Bxtenfive ſchemes of Al- 
buquerquey 122, The city of Ormoy taken, 128, | 
reduced, 137, Submifion of the neighdogring kingdoms, 115 
| RefleRions on their Indian exploits under Albuquerque, 1 
Are aſliſled againſt the Moors by Henry of . U 
French knights, 146. I 8 the nation cortu 
dy their eaſtern conqueſts, 1 Send an embaſſador to China, 
150. His 'tranſa@ons ; 196. Their /commanders treat 
the Chineſe Ill, art A checked, — Obtain a grant of the 
land Macuo, 198, The Japan diſcovered, ibid. 
Review of their Geol in the ad, 20 Their ſettlements 
in Africa, 2 Treat che natives Aa bet very where, he 27 
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ſac of Ants, 1 . 216. Are protected by the hi 
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| 4 126. General review of their ambitious 
of Lun in the Baſt, "iii." 220." Firſt diſcovery of Brazil, im 


362. Which is deſpiſed and made a receptacle n 
ereditary antipathy between the Portugueze 2 
ibig. Aer the inquiſition, 365 ts made in Brazil 
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the Jeſuits, 380, Brazil overrun by the Düteh, 338, 
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the trade with England, 495. 
owing to the dependence te ro ak under to England, 499. 
| The firſt ſtep neceſſary toward e Articles 
proper, for them to cultivate, 503. Remarks on the di 

ments of their wine trade, 504+ Are miſtaken in their meaſures 


for reſtoring the culture of corn, 506. Nambet of the people 


and amount of the revenue, 28. All reformation in 
until their clergy are reduced to the. civil power, 


3517. The fear of incenfing N t not to their 


eſtabliſhing good re — N. op not. to ſubmit to be 
Qed, 319. Muſt fall, if they will not cultivate a. naval 
ength, $39, Might have made a good n the de- 

of Liſbon, 521. Account of, the ts on the 

_ coaſt of Africa, v, 242, Their Eaſt India diſcoveries and 
: Ni nen viii, 


"Zea lant deſcribed, v. [FA 


the filver mines there, when reer dined, ir. 160, 
* ptoduce at different D time, 16 


population, vill. 257. 
ayer, the origin of, viii. 3. 
755 ions 2 the liberty of, v. 94. Particularly ig Great 
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itain, viii. 3. 


PS the 100 principle by by which, they are: atuated, vil. 


The hierarchy, of, in the-Chriſtian church traced, 98. 
Priming, importance of this art to 3 viii. | 
7 rivileges, e reſulting from profeſogal charaftr reflec- 

tions on, 2 322 
Proas, flying, of the Mira a deſcribed, iii. 355. 
3 reflections on the origin and abuſe of, vi. 54. I 
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Proteſlanti, review of the perſecution of, by Louis XIV. in France, 
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bliſhed py by captain Woodes Rogers, 3 
— itary character * viii. 163. See Frederic II, . 
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IN DE x. by: 
A fecret conſpiracy carried on by all monarchies againſt free ſlates; 


Rhaberb, the root and it's. qualities deſcribed, iii. -196. Where 
b ced, and how prepared, 177. The ſeveral kinds of, 1 


cultivated on Madagaſcar, ii. 225. Botanical ption of _ 


plant, vii. 35. The cultivation of, injurious to the healthi- 
; ibid, Is wecelsfully "cukivated in South Ca- 


Lnnciro, government of, in Brazil, deſeribed, iv; 4; 
"The fopar cane, indigo, and coffee cultivated there, 459. 
Roads, the flate of, every where, indicative of the degree of ci- 

vilization of the natives, viii. 36. | 
Reancahk Bay, in Carolina, firſt attempt of the Engliſh to form a 
2 130. Seen 1 
Romans, antient, motives for ſeizin iſland © 
8, Why inferior to the Greeks in this Gſthvacion of arts and 
ſciences, 9, The final oyerthraw'of the empire, how favoured, 
10. The ſubverſion of the autient empire of, attributed prima- 
wi 16 Won the Seythiau chief, f. 3. The liberty of as 
- ginally deftroyed by Cato the elder, vii. 557. Review of the 
fin! frmed as php ales ofthe ampli '29, 55, Wye 
{ſem formed on the ruins empire, 22. 75, yi 
Be ltw to Greece in the fine arts 316. — of the Roman 
| literature, 317. The fine arts expelled on the ſubverſion of the 
empire, 320. And driven back again . | e 322, 
F. ori ical empire of, i. 13. Ota 
29. Riſe of it's ecclefiallical 
reformation; 8. The 
tal to it's decline, 12. Hiflori- 
© cal gccount of the riſe of papal dominion, 98. Circamſtances that 
combined to-diveſt the pope of his gemporal power, 708, 


Ro/ar, commandant of New Mexico, takes refuge in England fron 


the tions of the monks; ii. 328. | 
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| C | of this empire alarm the Chineſe, 
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the Dutch, 388. Is ſorrendesed by them, 390. The city de- 
ſcribed, 482. Manners, of the inhabitapts, 433. 

3 Salvadir, one of the Bahama iſlands, diicovered. by Calam- 
bus, iii. 252, Friendly intercounſe between him and the nt 
tives, 253. 

, eccleſiaſtical, for criminals, edles oo, ü in. 324. 

Sanders tree, a botanical deſcription of, with it's uſes, ii. 94--" 

Candrocatur, drives the Macedonians out of India, and unites all 
Indoſtan under his dominion, it» 340. 
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Scots übe, Aer chatier, oil. 340. 9955 

Scr bians, driven out of their native country * Pompey, ovdirin | 
the north and weſt parts of Europe, ini. 3. Their leader, Wo- 


25 excites all nations agaioſt the Roman empire, ibid. See 
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progreſs of, tasta, iti. 137. Monaftic, the nature of, inveſti- 
= vi. Joa. Evidences of man being formed and deftined 

aſſociation, 'viii. 15- The various revolations of, 18, All 

. the obligations of man haye-a reference to, 351. 

Secorora, moti ves of the Portugueze in ſeizing this iſland, i. 119. 

Socrates, 1 viũ. 334. 34 Sera morality from reli- 
gion, 49. 
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mended for the recovery of the kingdom to etity, 319. A 
proper turn ſhould be given to e 115 ” Ts ? 
and military 'daght to be reduced, and the Taquiſition ' 

- Toleration in religion neceflary to increaſe the 
population of the kingdom, 327. Impoſſible for Spain to 
the produce of the American mines in their own hands, 328. 
Amount of their exportation, 330. Amount of the gold and 


filver imported from the' American mines, ibid, Agriculture 


ought to be ptometed, 332. Articles proper for American cul- 
ry. 33. Ovght to open the colonies to foreigners; 335, 
jections againſt an open trade with America, conbdered, 
343. Whether the Spaniſh dominion over the colonies be per- 
manent, 346.  Preferit flouriſhing ſtate of the kingdom, 356. 
Outrages committed by Philip If. and bis ſuccefſors, againſt the 


Portogueze, 401. Diſputes with Portugal about the boundaries 


of their American ſettlements, 423. 1 
Why they relinquiſhed the conqueſt of the Caribbee Iflands, 
v. 33. Their vioſent meaſures to check the contraband trade 
ia the Weſt Indies precipitate them into war, go. Engage 
with France in a war with Great Britain, 125. Loſs of Havan- 
nah, 132. The expulſion of the Moors from. Spain, the pro- 
ducing cauſe of the piritical lates bf Barbary, 181, Attempts 
made by, to obtain a ſhare of the African flave trade, 255. Ac- 
count of the Spaniſh ſettlements on the iſland of St. Domingo, 
78. Deſcription of Cuba, 387. Examination into their po- 
icy and m ment of the Caribbee Iflands, 413, 
Fate of a Spiniſh colony ſent to ſettle in Loutfiana, vii. 35. 
The reports circulated by the Spaniards concerning the Streight 
of Aniat, fuppoſed-to be artfully propagated to miſlead ie 
nations, 177. Account of the expedition of Admiral Fuentes, 
ibid. The king of, offers his mediation between England, 
France, and America, 546. And, on refuſal, joins with tne two. 
latter in the war again England, 7 e ee 
Political commotions excited by the diſputed ſueceſſion to the 
crown of Spain, viii: tag. Brief hiſlory of the famous armada 
for the conqueſt of England, 163. Their Weſt India diſcove- 
ries occaſion the negle& of arts and agriculture, 181, 
Spies. trade, meaſores purſued by the Dutch to ſecure the mono- 


of, i. 259. 267. | | | 
l of the United Provinces, whether chis office be dan- 
r of et rn or | 4 
tamp-ad, over the Britiſh American colonies, origin of, vii. 450. 
Cauſes of it's repeal,” 16. FEES 


tatefmen, bow forted in general, viii. 136, Their uſunl conduct, 


137. | 
veatuer, reflection on the folly of erecting them, and the vanity of 
princes in g them to be erefted, iii. 14. 
Vor. VIII. 8 8 Subabr, 


N DE x. 5 
| Subabr, under the Indoftan empite, the nature of their dignity aud 


authority, ii. 347. 1 l 

Suez, a communication eſtabliſhed from that port with the Eaſt la- 
dies, by the Venetians, i, 119. 

Sugar-cane deſcribed, and it's hiſtory, v. 330. Method of cult. 
vatiot 331, The juice how ſeparated from the cane, 32. 
Proceſs of obtaining ſugar from this juice, $33. French method 
of preparing ſugar, 334. Qualities of ſugar depending on the 
ſoil it grows on, 336. Pinitarion of rum, 337. Hints for im- 

| proving the cultivation of the cane, ibid. Sugar the principal 
article of exportation from the Caribbee Iſlands, 339. Requires 
conſiderable capitals to cultivate it with ſucceſs, 417. Culture 

bf, at Barbadoes, vi. 294. | 

Sugar-maple Tree deſcribed, vii. 389, Method of procuring it's 

| ap, ibid, How the ſap is reduced to ſugar, 390. f 

Sally, miniſter of Henry IV. of France, his character as a financier, 
I, 300. N ; 

5 8 — ſituation and deſcription of that iſland, i. 279. Religion 

and government of the ſouthern Malay inhabitants, 280, Ac- 

count of the northern inhabitants, 281. Deſcription of the 
camphrr tree, 282. The face of the country, and it's wine- 


ral productions, 284. Trade carried on there by the Duich, 
Q 2 


285. | 9 34 <4 | 
Super fition, monkiſh, characterized, i. 13. Natural events of an 
extraordinary kind, one great ſource of, iii, 279. iv. 322. It' 
univerſality and object, vi. 423. * Ws 
Carat, it's ſituation, and the trade carried on there deſcribed, ii, 
63. Revolutions there, 103. Is intended by the French to be 
the centre of their Eaſtern traffic, 239. Origin and progreſs of 
that city, 244. The ſhips built „ ibid. Manners of the 
inhabitants, 245. Banians, ibid. Perſees, 248. Moguls, 249. 
Is pillaged by Sevagi, 257. Their ſhips and caravans robbed, 
258: Principal articles of the trade of the city, 259. This 
market loſ to the French, 281. | 


Surinam, it's ſituation and ſettlement deſcribed, v. 440. Ie's r | 


. volutions, 17. A colony of fugitive ſlaves formed: there, 442. 
Their independence acknowledged by the Dutch, 443. Dutch 
method of draining the low grounds in, 444+ I heir coffee and 
Sugar plantations, 446. Their accurate and .neat agriculture, 
447. Froduce of the colony, 448. Number of inhabitants, 

49. Account of the town of Paramabiro, ibid, . Taxes, 450 

_ Defenſive ſtate of the province, 461. Cruelty of the Dutch to 
their Negro ſlaves, 463. Are haraſſed by the incurſions of ihe 
fugitive flaves, ibid. FAY 1 | 

Su/a, in the regency of Tunis, it's habour deſcribed, v. 165. 
Sawedin, the antient inhabitants of, concerned with other northern 
pations in ſubverting the Roman empire, iii. 35. Barbarous 
manners of the natives until the time of Guſtavus Vaſa, 36. || 
conſequences of his ſhutting bis ports againſt the Lubeck * 
| 370 
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37. Martial ſpirit diffuſed by Guſtavus Adolphus, 38. Change 


in the manners of the people on the death of Charles XII. 39. 


An Eaſt India company eſtabliſhed, 40. Hiſtorical review of, 
42. Preſent ſtate of the country, 45. Remarks on the popu- 
lation of, 46. Reflections on the propenſty to emigration 
among the Swedes, 47. State of agriculture, 49. Mines, 50. 
Manufactories and fiſheries, 52. A maritime ſtrength raiſed, 53. 
Review of the articles of trade, 54, Military force, 55, Navy, 
57. Revenues, 58. Evils reſulting from the change made in 
1720, in the conſtitution of government, 60. The. fations of 

s and Caps, 61. The king rendered abſolute, 62. la- 

- quiry into the nature of the conſtitution of the goverament of, 


viii. 40. . | 

PR ne EU of the republic of, viii. 89. The nature of 
the union of the ſeveral cantons explained, go. Occaſion of 
their hiring out troops to foreign powers, 91. Review of their 
preſent circamſtances, 93. Indications of ſtability in their go- 
vernment, 94. Their eccleſiaſtical government, 95. 


To 4 7. 


Tobago, deſcription of that iſland, vi. 370. It's revolutions, ibid. 
Is ceded to England, 374. Error committed by the firſt Engliſh 
ſettlers, 376. It's population and produce, 377. 

Tabaſes, the Indians there reduced by Cortez, 1ii, 274. 

Talapeys, Siameſe monks, deſcribed, ii. 270. F 

Tamerlane, his extenſive conqueſts in the Eaſt, ii. 342. 

Tanjour, deſcription of that country and it's produce, iii. 8. A 
ſettlement formed there by the Danes, g. 3 3.98 ä 

Tar, how procured from the pine · tee in Carolina, vii. 352. 

Tartary, antient Scythia, it's extent and inhabitants, ii“. 100- 
The great lama, and his religion, 102. Military character of 
the Tartars, 104. Conquer the empire of China twice, 106. 
Conteſts between the Ruſſians and Chineſe about the boundaries 
of the reſpective empires, 107. A trade eſtabliſhed between the 

_ Tartars and the Ruffians, 111. , + ob NN 

Taxti, how levied in China, i. 160. The great increaſe of, to be 
attributed to the increaſe of ſtanding armies; viii. 156. A defi- 
nition of, 266, An hiſtorical view of, 268. A poll-tax, the 
moſt arbitrary of all taxes, 269, Taxes. on the neceſſaries of 
life, cruel, 270. - Injuriouſneſs of daties on trade, 27. A 
land-tax the only one which conciliates the public intereſt with 
the rights of individuals, 273+ .: The objections to it ſlated, 275. 
Ruinous conſequences of farming out revenues, 279. Ought to 
be regulated by the repreſentatives of the people, 28 1. Conſe- 
2 from the right of impoſing taxes being in the prince, 

282. 297. 5 8 TY CET 
Tea, the 22 introduction of this herb into England, and the uni- 
verſal ſondneſs of the people for it, ji. 156, Vaſt conſumption 
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of, in England, 167, Deſcription and culture of, lit, 146, 
The varieties of, how produced, 147. Why generally drank by 
the Chineſe, 149. Attempts made to cultivate the plant in Eu- 


rope, 150. 

Ti 8 on the coaſt of Malabar, an Engliſh factory for pepret 
there, ii. 396. A compoſition paid for the country duties, 309. 

Teneriffe, deſcription of chat iſland, and the height of the moun. 

- tain, lit. 250. | $6.1 5 

Tenuan, billorical account of that port, v. 176. I 

Textira, Michael de, archbiſhop of St. Salvadore, haraſſes the 
Duich invaders of Brazil, iv. 389. 

Theecracy, why the worſt of all modes of government, ii. 91. The 
foundation of, viii. 4. ' 

T beology, alters every thing, in order to bend them to it's own my- 
tterious principles, v. 189. Obltrufis the diſcovery of truth by 
ſcruples, 195. The various principles on which it has been 
_— by different nations, viii. 347. Morality the baſis of 
all, hs 5 | | | 

Thibet, = articles of trade taken by that kingdom from Bengal, 
— 141. Muſk, a peculiar production to the country, ibid. See 

artary. N 

Thomas, St. the Daniſh ſettlement on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
hiſtorical account of, ii, 264, 

— „tbe ifl:nd of, ſettled by the Danes, v. 470 Is fre- 
quented by the Buccaneers, 480. Other circumſtances that eſta- 
bliſhed a trade there, 481, Number of inhabitants, 487. 

Tillage of land, how far it will ſepply the place of dung, vi. 387. 

Timer, deſcription of that iſland, and the mo:ives that induced the 
Dutch to ſecure it, i. 269. | 

Tithes, eſtabliſhment of, in England, vii. 136. | 

Tlaſeala, republic of, oppoſes the march of Cortez to Mexico, 
iii. 281. Account of the government and manners of the na- 
tives, 292. Make an alliance with the Spaniards, and reinforce 
their army, 284. Return of Cortez to Tlaſcala, 294, - Manu- 

"facures of this province, 365. 1 73 | 

Tobacco; hiſtorical account of it's. conſumption and trade in France, 
ii. 384. Firſt diſcovery, and deſctiption of this cauſtic plant, 
vii. 316. Method of cultivating it, 317. Management of the 

plant after it is cut, 318. Compariſon of the-quality of tobacco 
| * different parts of the world, 319. Is a great exhauſter of 

. foil, 322. 2 

Toleration, the free exerciſe of, the means of extinguiſhing fanati - 
ciſm and enthuſtaſm, viii. 11. | 

Tonguis, the religion of Confucius adopted there, but not his mo- 

_ rality, ii. 273. Character of the inhabitants, ibid. No Ev- 
ropean merchants able to eſtabliſh a correſpondenee with them, 
which is conhned to the Chineſe, 274. 

Torrid zone, formerly ſuppoſed to be uninhabitable, i, 32. Cir- 

cumſtances that moderate the heat of, iv. 104. 
. : Tortuga, 
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Tortoga, the iſland of, becomes a neſt of pirates, v. 48. Their 
depredations chiefly directed to the Spanjards, 49, Some of 
their molt remarkable exploits, #b:4,, Deſcription of the iſland, 

vi. 122. The colony deftroyed, by orders from Madrid, 123. 
Is retaken and fortified by the Buccaneers, under the command 
of Willis, an Rog men, ibid. The Engliſh expelled by th 
French, 124. Produce of the iſland, 125, 

Towns, how extricated frem feudal obligations, v. 288, See Cities, 

Trade, how carried on, during the feuval ages, i. 17. 6 

Trajan, emperor, his patriotic declaration to he Roman people, 
Vii, . a 

T1 — K 4 in the kingdom of Tanjour, built and ſettled by the 
Danes, ii. 9. Declines, 10. Is attacked by the rajah of 
Tanjour, at the inftigation of the Dutch, but reſcued by the 
Engliſh, 11, Preſent circumſtances of the ſcitlement, 24. 

Trau/migration 2 the influence of this doctrine upon the 
civil laws of Indoſtan, i. 67. Mythological account of, 87. 
Probab'e origin of the idea of, 88, Tends to ſoften the man- 
ners of it's believers, iii. 203. 

Tranſportation of Engliſh felons, the good policy of, vi, 283. 

Traveling, an immoral employment, iv. 375. | 

Travencer, on the coaſt of Malabar, account of that kingdom, and 

it's late enterprizing monarch, ii, 84. 

Treaties, between princes, have not the validity of thoſe formed 
between nations, viii. 132. . 

Trelawney, governor of Jamaica, his treaty with the fugitixe Ne- 
groes there, vi. 348. . 22 | 

Trinidad, ſituation and climate of that iſland, v. 388. Ir; ex- 
teat and deſcription, 359. Decline of the iſland from ite periſt- 
ing of the cacao trees, 360. . 

Tripoli, deſcription of this country and its inhabitants, v. 150, 
Their trade, 160. Deſcription of it's capital town, 161. 

Trois Rivieres, city of, in Canada, deſcribed, vii. 79, 

Tunis, preſent ſtate of it's military force, v. 162. Revenue of 

| the ſlate, 163. Trade of the inhabitants, 164. Deſcription 
of it's capital rown, 166. | | 

Turks, character pf thet people in the fifteenth century, i. 28. 
Their attempts on Europe checked by the naval enterprizes 
of the Portugueze in the Eaſt, 124. Origin of their empire, and 
a review of their policy and hiftory, viii, 23, Expedient of 
Solyman to ſuppreſs ſeditious commotions, 26, Cauſes of the 
little influence the Turkiſh princes have in the affairs of Europe, 
2 Murder and aſſaſſination the fſubltiuies for laws in 

urkey, 28. 5 | 9 

Turnbull, Dr, carries over a colony of Greeks to Florida, 
vn. 379. | 

Tur pentine, how extracted from the pine - tree, in Carolina, vii, 
>| f | 

Tyranny, the conſequences of, in a late, iv. 43. The fy tem 
of, :.nalyze!, vi. 278. Why it is ſubmitted to, vii. 155. 

| ad + Fn Tech: 


- Pacuf, intention of the law of, at Conſtantinople, jv. 175. 
Valdivia, his expedition into Chili, iv. 197. He ws his men 
. deſtroyed by the natives, -198, | 

Falour, why eſteemed a virtue, viii. 38 1m. | 

Valparaiſo, city of, in Chili, deſcribed, iv. 202. 

Van Horn. a Buccaneer, his intrepid character, v. 64. Surprizes 
Vera Cruz, 65. | | | 

Van Riebeck, recommends a Dutch ſettlement to be made at the 
Cape of Good Hope, i. 304. Is intruſted with the manage- 
ment of it, 308. 8 . 

Vane, Henry, his enthuſiaſtic character, and diſturbances excited 

by him in New England, vii. 239. 9 | 

Vanilla, deſcription of that plant, and it's culture, iii. 340. It's 
preparation and uſes, 342+ * .0 

Varech, a fea plant, uſed for manure in the Caribbee Iſlands, 
v. 315. pF | | 

Farniſp, Chineſe, natural hiſtory of, iii. 168, How uſed, 170, 

It's properties, 171. 21 

Fedan, the ſacred book of the Bramins of India, the ſource of 
many diver ſities relative to faith and practice, i. 74. 

Vega Real, plain of, in the iſland of St, Domingo, recommended 
to the cultivation of the French, v. 385. | 
Vilaſquez forms a ſettlement on the iſland of Cuba, and proſe- 
cures diſcoveries on the American continent, iii, 271, Commiſl- 
fiovs Fernando Cortez to undertake the conqueſt of Mexico, 
272. His perfidious method of obtaining ſlaves from Florida, 

vii. 371. | 

Venezuela, province of, in South America, it's hiſtory, productions, 
and trade, iv. 68, It's flouriſhing ſtate under the Guipuſcoa 
Company, 73. It's imports and exports, 78, 

Venice, it's early proſperity fiom the operations of commerce, 
i. 20, Obtains the Eaſtern trade through the channel of Egypt, 
116, Meaſutes taken by, to obſtruct the Portugueze in their lu -· 
dian enterprizes, 118. Open a trade with India from the port 
of Suez in Egypt, 119, Account,of the origin of the city and 
republic of, viii, 81, Was the firſt regular government 
formed in Europe, 84, It's decline to be dated from the diſco- 
very of America, ibid. It's myſterious policy and jealouſy, 83. 
The office of ſtate inquiſitors, 86, Regulation of the naval aud 
military commands, 88, 

Vera Crux, old and new, deſcribed, iii. 420. Account of the in- 
tercourſe carried on there by the fleers from Old Spain, 421. 
Is ſurprized and pillaged by the Buccaneers, v. 65. 

Verd Iſlands, improvements of which they are capable, iv. 509- 
Deicription of, and their trade, v. 230. | 


\ * Juras, 


| I ND x. | 
Yin, Admiral, cauſes of his ill ſucceſs in attacking Carthagena, 


iv. 59+ | 

Mad a wild animal in Pern, deſcribed, with the method of 
hunting. it, iv. 146. Their fleeces, 147. Ules io which their 
wool is applied, 148. | ' 


Jura, Joan Fernandez de, forms a conſpiracy in Brazil to cut of 
the 


utch governors of that province, iv. 404. His ſucceſſes 
againſt them, ibid, Expels the Dutch, 405. 
Vieira, Anthony, a Jeſuit, his extraordinary ſermon on the ſuc» 
ceſſes of the Dutch in Brazil, iv. 392. | 
Villains, feadal, how emancipated from perſonal ſlavery, v. 290, 
Vincent, St. was one of the iſlands reſigned to the native Caribs, by 
the Engliſh and French, vi. 377, Their nymber increaſed 
an acceſſion of Negroes, 378, Diſtinction between the black 
and red Caribs, 379. The Caribs haraſſed by the French, ibid. 
Origin of the flat-headed Caribs, 380. War between the black 
and red Caribs, 38 1. The iſland ceded by the French to the 
Engliſn, 383. Preſent ſtate of cultivation there, 384. 
Vines, remarks on the order for rooting them up in Portugal, 
Iv, TOC. | 6 
Firgin 7, their number and deſcription, vi. 314; Their 
produce and government, 315. ee 
Virginia, it's advantages over Maryland, vii. 323, Delufion of 
the firſt adventurers to this province, 324. They are relieved 
and inſtruded by lord Delawar, 325. Is ſtrengthened by the 
_ arrival of a number of refugee royaliſts, 326. Is oppreſſed by a 
rigorous enforcement of the Act of Navigation, 327. Continue 
upon ill terms with the Indians, 328, Diſagreements among 
the coloniſts, 329, The Engliſh laws, with all their formalities, 
introduced, 333. Admirable ſpeech of Logan, chief of the 
Shawanees, to lord Dunmore, 334. The population of the 
country checked by perſecuting principles, 335. Preſent num- 
ber of inhabitants, 336. Chief produce, and articles of culti- 
vation, ibid, Export of tobacco, 337. Low ſtate of William(- 
bourg, the capital town, 339. The inhabitants of this colony 
embarraſs their circumſtances by oſtentatious luxury, ibid, How 
they may extricate themſelves from ſuch difficulties, 340. 


Ukraine, great fertility of that province, and means oft improving 


It, iii. 120, 

Ullca, M. takes poſſeſſion of Louiſiana for the king of Spain, 
after the ceſſion of, by France, vii. 70. | 

8 argument in favour of a preceding and enſuing eternity 
Ot, Iv. 120. 

Velcanos, the great antiquity of, indicated by the different ſtages of 
their preſent appearance, iv, 12g, Indications of, to be found 
every where in America, v. 437. | | 


7 
Voyages, eſtimate of the good and evil produced by, viii. 367, 


W. 


w. N 


Walpole, Sir Robert, the Engliſh miniſter, remarks on his admi- 
niſtration, v. 91. 95+ : 
Far, among European: nations, the real motives of, iii. 26, A 

formal declaration neceſſary for the commencement of, and re. 
| marks on the conduct of the Engliſh in neglecting this previous 
| - intimation of hoſtilities, v. 304. vii, 259+ Origin of the laws 
| | of, v. 366. Antient and modern compared, vi. 461, Always 
1 furniſhes a pretence for the uſurpations of government, vii. 449. 
The events of, often decided by accidental circumſtances, 550, 
A profped of it's extinction, viii. 141. This proſpect found to 
be a deluſion, 142. Hiſtorical view of war as ad art, 143, 
Infantry the moſt formidable in, 144. Cauſe of the long wars 
berween England and France, 18 Origin of ſtanding armies 
in Europe, 146. War extended by this innovation, 149, The 
art of ſortificatiqn invented by the Dutch, 450, A new ſyſtem of 
tactics introduced by the king of Pruſſia, 151, War carried on 
| now with more humanity chan in -antient times, 155. The 
| numbers of ſoldiers amazingly increaſed, while -they are very 
4 : ly paid, 156, Soldiers ought to be uſefully employed 
nf | > peace, 157. Hiſtorical review of the art of war upon the 
ſea, 161, Improvements produced by the invention of the ma- 
riner's compaſs, 162. Short account of the Spaniſh armada, 
| 163. Commercial wars conſidered, 207, Deſtroys chiefly 
| ; thoſe turbulent men who are born with miſchievous propenſidies, 
| 240. | | - 
8 1 — 5 Admiral, commands the firſt fleet ſent out by the Dutch 
| Eaſt India Company, i. 242. His contetts with the Portugueze 
| in the Indian ſeas, 243- | | 
| Waſhington, General, q 23 the- North American troops in the 
| ' war againſt Britain, vii. 462, | , 
Heſers, of Augſbourg, purchaſe the American province of Vene. 
zuela of the emperor Charles V. iv. 69. Their imprudent ma- 
1 nagement, and deſertion of the place, 70. 
8 5 Whale-fbery, in Davis's Streight', and Greenland, account of, 
vii. 101. Account of tha: carried gn by New England, 251. 
| Laws made in England for the encouragement of, 252. The 
filhery in the Gulph of St. Laurence, 253. 
| | William the Conqueror, eſtabliſhes the feudal /ernment in Eng- 
| land upon a regular, permanent footing, viti. 53. 
William III. elected king of England, and accepts the crown on 
| ſtipulated conditions, viii. 57. x 
j | on Fort, in m__ : - ibed, ii, 152, A 
N | illiamſbourg, the capital of Virginia, account of, vii. 330. 
n | Wind:, the - neral —_ and SL cauſes of, in the Welt In- 
| rn ö n | 
| Wadin, 
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En o n x, 


Follin, the Scythian chief, excites the other European nations to 
fall upon the Roman empire, iii. 3. Was the founder of a ſan- 
guinary ſyſtem of religion, 6. 
Walfe eneral, killed at the liege of Quebec, vii. 121, 
Women, laws of Indoſtan, relating to, i. 68, Cauſes why they 
often exerciſe ſovereign power in ſavage nations, ii, 276. Their 
treatment in the different ſtages of human ſociety deſcribed, iv. 
88. Their virtue of the greateſt importance to ſociety, viii. 360. 3 
The connexions of N complete the 2 20 Wag mane 
ners, 363. 


? 
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1 
Lalapa, account of the fair there, for the 2 with European . 
and American commodities, iii. 42174. 


b > | 
Tage, gt. in the iſland of Chiloe, deſciived, tak 203. It's 80 


vernment and juriſdiction, 204. 

Tams, the plant deſcribed, v. 319. 

Yanam, in the province of Rajabmandry, account of the French 
factory there, ii. 402. 

Yaws, a diſorder incident to Negroes, deſcribed, with the method 
of cure, v. 272. 

Yherville, is ſent by the court of France on an expedition up the 
Miſhſhppi, vii. 20. His death, 21. d 

York, New. See New York, x 


51h _—_ 
Zealand, iſland of, in Denmark, ſome account of, v. 492. 


THE END. 


. 
DIRECTIONS to the Boox-BIx DER, 
for placing the MAPS, 


Map of the World, facing the Title-page. | 
Map of Europe, facing Page r. of the Firſt Volume. 
Map of the European Settlements in the Eaft an 

to face Page 1. of the Second Volume, 

Map of the European Settlements in Mexico and the 
Weſt Indies, to face the Beginning of Book VI, 

Map of European Settlements in South * to 
ſace the Beginning of Book VII. 


Map of Africa, with the European Settlements, to 
face the Beginning of Book XI. 

Map of the United States of North America, with the 
Britiſh, French, and Spaniſh dominions adjoining, ac- 


. cording to the treaty of 1783, to face the Beginning * 
Book XVIII. 
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